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Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AFTER DEATH: An Examination of the Testimony of 
Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faithful 
Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Dr. Luckock has undertaken in this volume to deal with. three ques- 
tions about which Western Christendom has been much agitated, and 
about which, while much misunderstanding and prejudice attend them, 
wrong conclusions are dangerous. . . . It is a piece of good service, and 
one of good omen for the future of theology, when they are discussed, as 
they are in Dr. Luckock’s book, with sober, calm candour and fairness, 
on their merits, and on the evidence applicable to them; and when a 
divine, not identified, as far as we know, with any party or school of 
theology, has the boldness—for there is some boldness in it—to give his 
conclusions on the evidence alone. .. . It is to be hoped that this com- 
prehensive and scholarlike book may contribute to a more intelligent and 
accurate treatment of these subjects.”—Guardian. 


‘‘Phis most valuable book will be found of the greatest help to all 
those who desire clearly to understand and appreciate what has ever 
been the doctrine of the Church Universal, and our own special branch 
thereof, concerning this matter, which must inevitably touch the hearts 
of all so closely. It would be difficult to find a book on so weighty a 
subject more clearly arranged and written, so as to make its purpose 
plain, and easy to be grasped by any thoughtful reader. . . . Few more 
helpful ‘standbyes,’ to use an old word, in these troublous times, will 
be found than Dr. Luckock’s own book, and we hope it will find its way 
into every parish, and be duly read and valued.” —Chureh Times. 


“The life of the dead, the state of the departed, is a very deep and 
important matter. For all who desire to investigate this question, no 
better guide could be found than this work before us of Dr. Luckock. 
Calm, lucid, and convincing, it leaves nothing to be desired as far as it 
goes; and it leaves no important part of the subject unexamined.”— 
Literary Churchman. 


“Dr, Luckock has done good service to the Church by his very tem- 
perate and candid treatment of the subject, and we hail with pleasure the 
appearance of his volume.”—Church Quarterly Review. ‘ 


“This book is exquisitely printed, and the subject is such that it will 
be read with avidity. The inscriptions in the catacombs are treated 
quite fully, and in fact it is a review of almost all existing literature on a 
subject that is attracting great attention amon all devout people.”— 
Church Eclectic (U.S.). 


‘A learned treatise on the testimony of primitive times respecting the 
state of the faithful dead.”—JWestminster Review. 


‘In the moderation of its tone and the reverent spirit which pervades 
it, the writer has furnished an example of the way in which such solemn 
themes ought at all times to be handled.”—John Bull. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR—Continued. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform— 
The Puritan Innovations—The Elizabethan Reaction— 
The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The subject of this present volume is inexhaustibly attractive; and 
many, we hope, will be glad to retrace the lines of our liturgical Church 
history in company with so accomplished and sympathetic a guide. ... 
If we have ventured to criticise some details in this able and helpful 
book, which might be reconsidered in another edition, we are not the less 
desirous of recommending it emphatically to all educated members of 
the entire Anglican communion.”—Church Quarterly Review. 


‘‘We have said enough to show the great interest which these sketches 
of Prayer-Book history must have for all Churchmen at the present time. 
. . - We heartily commend Dr. Luckock’s very interesting and very read- 
able book.”—The Guardian. : 


‘Canon Luckock has tried to do for the history of the Prayer-Book 
what Dean Stanley has done for the Old Testament. He has had a more 
difficult task, but no lack of success.” —Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


‘This volume is well-timed. It is instinct with a spirit of loyalty to 
the Church Catholic. It is fair in tone and charitable in temper, and the 
production of a man of learning.”—John Bull. 


“This present volume is no mean successor to After Death. The writer 
handles his subjects in both volumes in an able, scholarly, and yet, ina 


certain sense, a popular way, and treats them calmly, temperately, and 
candidly.”—Church Review. 


“Canon Luckock has succeeded in producing what is perhaps one of 


the most readable books yet issued on the Prayer-Book.”—Literary 
Churchman. 


“Thoroughly readable: trustworthy: contains many lively pictures 
of men and events, and goes, in matters of importance, at once to the 
roots.” —Literary Churchman (U.S.). 


“For the men of the Reformation . . . he seizes the dry bones, clothes 
them with flesh and blood, and stamps its own individuality upon every 
form.”—Living Church (U.S.). 
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Antroduction. 


THE following addresses were delivered in sub- 
stance on Wednesdays and Fridays at the Early 
Matins in S. Catherine’s Chapel within Ely 
Cathedral. Having myself heard many of them 
with great interest and profit, I advised their 
publication, because they seemed likely to be 
useful in the private study of Holy Scripture, 
and to be especially fitted for family reading in 
households consisting of thoughtful and educated 
persons. 

But I had a further reason for urging the 
publication of these addresses, in that they 
appeared to recognise a need which has been 
long felt, I believe, by devout members of many 
congregations—the need of regular instruction in 
Holy Scripture,—and to supply a good example 
of the way in which such need might be met by 
the Parochial Clergy. 


x Introduction. 


There is probably no Branch of the Catholic 
Church in which more Sermons are preached 
than in the Anglican Communion; there is 
perhaps also no Branch of it in which there is 
less didactic exposition of the sacred text; less 
explanatory teaching as to the Constitution and 
Ordinances of the Church. The result is that the 
majority of ordinary Church people, when called 
upon to defend their own system, know less 
about it than the members of any other religious 
body. The sermons preached to our congrega- 
tions are almost exclusively hortatory. It may 
be questioned whether the constant listening to 
addresses whose sole object is to awaken the con- 
science and move the affections, does not tend in 
some degree to defeat its own object. At any 
rate this kind of preaching requires, I am per- 
suaded, to be supplemented by careful and 
regular expository teaching. Something analo- 
gous to this is adopted in the conduct of those 
Parochial Missions which are becoming familiar 
amongst us. The Mission Sermon is usually 
followed by the simpler and more direct “ Instruc- 
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tion;” and these Instructions have in many places 
been that part of the Mission which has left the 
most abiding results. Ina similar way it appears 
to me that the usual Sunday Sermon requires to 
be varied by addresses of a less rhetorical and 
more didactic character, which may lead to a 
better understanding of the Bible and the 
Prayer-Book. 

Where there is a Daily Service it would, I feel 
assured, be very profitable if upon the Wednes- 
day and Friday the Parish Priest were to read 
with his people short portions of some book of 
Holy Scripture with a brief explanatory comment. 

When, as is the custom in so many Churches, 
there is only one Week-day Evening Service, such 
a systematic reading and exposition of a Gospel 
would, in my opinion, be more useful to the 
people, and less burdensome to the Parish Priest, 
than an additional sermon. In those places 
where there are no Week-day Services (although 
T am bound to say that, with the Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer daily throughout 
the Year meeting us on the first page of the 
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Prayer-Book, no Church ought to be shut up 
from Sunday to Sunday) it might, I think, be 
desirable to make the Sunday Morning Sermon 
an expository Address or Instruction, reserving 
the Sermon proper for the afternoon or evening 
service. 

The addresses now published may, it is hoped, 
lead to a more general adoption of this practice 
of Scripture Exposition in Church. 

I heartily commend them to the Clergy of my 
Diocese for use in their Churches. In some they 
may be read exactly as they are printed. In 
others, they may be expanded or modified accord- 
ing to the character of the congregation. 

To the younger Clergy especially they will be 
suggestive of the way in which other books of 
the New Testament may be treated, with the 
same profit to themselves and their people, which 
has, I believe, attended this attempt to read with 
an intelligent congregation the Gospel of S. Mark. 


J. R. ELIENS. 


Patacs, Ey, 
All Saints’? Dap 1884. 


Che Author's Preface. 


THE Bishop of Ely has explained in the In- 
troduction the main object which I have had in 
view in publishing these volumes on S. Mark’s 
Gospel. I have long felt that in an age when 
purely “subjective” and hortatory preaching has 
become so popular, there is danger of the Church 
forgetting that she has an authoritative commis- 
sion to teach as well as to admonish—not only 
to point out the way of salvation (though of 
necessity this must always be her highest duty), 
but also to make the Sacred History intellectually 
as well as spiritually edifying. In days when 
works of secular instruction are made so attrac- 
tive, it seems most desirable not to lose sight of 
the fact that the Bible is a storehouse for the 


literary student, as well as a guide to eternal 


life. 


XIV Preface. 


Whenever it has been my privilege to give 
addresses at the early Cathedral Service on week- 
days, I have endeavoured, according to my ability, 
to offer to the congregation instruction rather 
than exhortation; at the same time I have 
sought to maintain their religious character by 
briefly suggesting at the close, in what way the 
immediate subject may be practically applied, 
leaving the fuller consideration for subsequent 
meditation in private. 

After systematically going through a portion 
of 8. Mark in this way, the Bishop, who was 
usually present at these services, desired me 
to commit the addresses to writing, and prepare 
them for publication, to further the object which 
his Introduction shows that he has so closely 
at heart. I would that the result of my labours 
were more worthy of his «mprimatur, and better 
calculated to illustrate the principles which he 
seeks to establish. | 


For the manifold writings, both ancient and 
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modern, to which I am indebted, I must direct 
the reader to the marginal references, and the 
notes which are subjoined to the several “por- 
tions.” I have, I trust, as a rule acknowledged 
any obligation that seemed to call for acknow- 
ledgment. 

The frequent reference to the Talmud and 
Mishnah will show that many illustrations 
have been taken from Hebrew Literature. This 
happily is becoming an attractive source of in- 
formation to all students of the Gospel History ; 
and we would fain believe that the day is for 
ever closed when “Jews refused to teach those 
who were not of their faith,” and when, almost 
worse still, too many Churchmen “desired 
nothing better than the entire suppression of 
Jewish learning.” In this branch of my studies 
I, in common with many of this generation at 
Cambridge, owe a large debt of gratitude for the 
self-denying labours of a Tutor, the Rev. P. H. 


Mason, who almost single-handed kept alive the 
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study of Hebrew in the University. For special 
assistance in preparing this book, I offer my 
sincere thanks to Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, the 
Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature at 
Cambridge. He has been ready at all times to 
place his copious stores of Jewish knowledge at 
my service; I have never applied to him for 
information without obtaining all that I required. 
Almost all the passages quoted from Hebrew 
authorities in the following pages, I have read 
with him in the originals, and we have verified 
together every reference. I trust therefore that 
the Jewish information, as far as it goes, will be 
accepted with confidence. 

Two friends, the Archdeacon of Sudbury, and 
one of my brother chaplains, the Rev. H. F. 
St. John of Dinmore, have also kindly under- 
taken to revise the proof-sheets, and I am in- 
debted to them for many suggested improve- 
ments made in the course of their revision. 


The troublesome and usually uninteresting 
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task of compiling an Index has been converted 
into a labour of love in the hands of my eldest 
daughter. I believe it will be found very fairly 
exhaustive, and will largely contribute to the 
convenience of the reader. 

No one can realise more strongly than myself 
how open to criticism these pages are. I have 
probably aimed at far too much in attempting to 
adapt them to the threefold purpose stated on 
the Title-page. I cannot but think that they 
will be found useful for private study and for 
family reading; but I dare not feel confident 
that they will answer the main end for which 
they have been written, and awaken in the 
Clergy a desire to cultivate more largely the office 
of “teaching,” which can only be neglected with 
harm and loss to the Church. If they fail, I 
-ghall still be able to look back to many hours 
of delightful, and, I hope, not unprofitable, study 
of the Lite es Him “in Whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” I pray 
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that they may meet with acceptance only in 
proportion as they tend to the best interests 
of the Church, and the greater glory of God. 

H. ML 


Cottee¢E, Ey, 
he Feast of All Saints, 1884. 
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I 
Characteristics of 5, Wark’s Gospel, 


S. MARKT. 1, 


The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 


THE authority. upon which the Gospel Histories 
are based is a subject of special attraction and in- 
terest. This is not because it has been assailed by 
hostile critics, for by far the majority of Christians 
are ready to accept the united testimony of the 
early Fathers and Doctors, and the decrees of the S. Irenzus, 
Church assembled in Council. But most men feel pet Bee 
that, without surrendering in any degree their bo aeen 
deference to antiquity, they have a right to work ray M 


out for themselves the arguments upon which the Euseb. vi. 2s. 


: S. Hieronym. 
several Gospels were admitted into the Canon of kp. aa ‘ 
. Paulinum. 
Scripture. S. Augustine, 
de Doctr. 


Now, touching the veracity of the first and the Gv" 
last, there could never have been any doubt from ee ie of 
the moment that their authorship was admitted. 8S. Can. x1vii, of 
Matthew and S. John had been eye-witnesses from asl 
the beginning to the end, and they were of the 
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S. John 
xiv. 25, 26; 
Xvi. I3. 


S. Luke 


La> 


S. Tren. iti, x. 
Tertullian, 
contr. Mare. 
iv. 5. 

Buseb. iti, 4. 


x S. Pet. 
Vv. 13. 
Acts xii, ro. 


2 Characteristics of (CHAP. 1. 
number of those to whom a promise was given of 
supernatural direction and help in recalling for 
gotten facts. The other two, though written by 
men who were neither companions of Jesus nor 
heirs of the same promise, were indirectly influenced 
to a large extent, by those who were so privileged. 

S. Luke, without claiming to have witnessed our 
Lord’s life, tells us that he had made it a subject 
of deep research, and followed with careful attention 
what the Apostles had told him. Furthermore, he 
was generally believed to have written under the 
guidance of S. Paul,’ who was placed on a level 
of authority with the Twelve through visions and 
revelation. ; 

S. Mark was even more largely influenced, and 
that, by the very chief of the Apostles. The tie 
that bound him first to S. Peter was one of spiritual 
sonship. Converted probably by what he heard in 
his mother’s house from the Apostle’s lips, he con- 
tinued in after times, with certain interruptions of 
longer or shorter duration, to sit at his feet and 
receive his teaching upon Sacred History. There is 


Papias,qu.in 2 Unbroken testimony from the earliest age to his 


Euseb. iii. 30. 
S. Tren. iii, x. 


S. Hieron. ad 


Hedid. xi. 


having filled the office of “interpreter” to S. Peter. 
The expression, it is true, admits of various shades 
of meaning, but can hardly imply less than that he 
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was associated with him in literary work, and be- 

came the exponent of his mind. This would supply 

to the Evangelist much that he missed from not 

being an “eye-witness and minister of the word.” 

This influence may be traced in the following 
manner. S. Mark himself, except on rare occasions,” Euseb. iii. 39. 
could not have been in our Lord’s company, and oe 
yet many of the scenes described in his Gospel “” 5* 
betray the hand of an eye-witness. It will suffice 

to notice a few examples. There is first the oft- 
recurring “immediately,” ? or one of its equivalents, 
bespeaking the presence of the writer. There are 
unimportant details which would catch at once the 

eye of a spectator :—The paralytic was “borne by s. Markit. 3. 
four” men. “They took him even as he was.” iv. 36, 38. 
“He was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on 

the pillow.” “Neither had they in the ship with viii. 14. 
them more than one loaf.” They “sit down by  vi.39. 
companies upon the green grass.” “They found the xi. 4. 
colt tied at the door without, at a place where two 

ways met.” “ His raiment became shining, exceeding _ ix. . 
white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white 

them.” “He commanded that something should ,, ,,. 
be given her to eat.” Added to all these are the 
numerous references to the expression of our Lord’s 
countenance upon divers occasions. Now it will be 


S. Matt. 
xvi. 18. 


S. Mark 


Xiv. 30, 72. 


xiv. 54. 


a 
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observed that some of these details belong to scenes 
where only the chosen Three were present; and 
that of these S. Peter was the source of the infor- 
mation admits of little doubt when other circum- 
stances are considered. Great prominence is given 
throughout to his faults and failings, while much 
that redounds to his credit is carefully suppressed. 
For instance, S. Mark records our Lord’s severe 
rebuke, ‘‘Get thee behind Me, Satan,’ but passes 
over the splendid eulogy that preceded: “ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church.” 
Again, it is surely not accidental that he mentions 
in the account of the Apostle’s denial the two warn- 
ings given by the two cock-crowings. It was an 
ageravation of his guilt that he should have fallen 
in the face of a double hindrance. 

One more testimony to Petrine influence is found 
in the scene in the courtyard of the High Priest’s 
palace. All the Evangelists speak of S. Peter being 
with the servants; S. John adds that he warmed him- 
self; but S. Mark and S. Luke‘ preserve a very sig- 
nificant detail, the meaning of which is lost in the 
English version, “at the fire.” It is rather “with 
his face to the light.” The circumstance was well 
remembered by 8. Peter as that which most probably 
led the bystanders to recognise and detect him. 
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All this affords convincing proof of what the 
Fathers have handed down, and satisfies us as to the 
source of the Evangelist’s authority for what he wrote. 

Now it is worth while to discover the object 
which the writer kept mainly in view. In the 
mystic pages of Ezekiel there is a wonderful vision 
of “four living creatures,”—a man, a lion, an ox, Ezek.i. 10; 
and an eagle. They were interpreted in early ““* 
Christian times as typical of the four Gospels,° 
which represent the Humanity, the Royalty, the 
Priesthood, and the Divinity of Jesus Christ. But 
there has been considerable diversity in the appro- 
priation of the several emblems, mainly, however, 
in respect of the first two. S. Augustine had no 
hesitation in assigning the Lion to S. Matthew and 
the man to S. Mark; but. S. Jerome with a 
singular want of discernment adopted the reverse. 
Then Christian Art came in and indorsed the view 
of the latter. The building of the great Cathedral Jameson, 


° : 4 Sacr. and 
in the Piazza at Venice,® with which S. Mark’s name Legend. 


Art, i. 132- 
74 the ? 3 


is indissolubly linked, and the adoption of ae 


Lion of S. Mark” as its crest by the Venetian 
Senate, stereotyped the mistake for centuries. 

We pass by the manifold marks of Royalty’ which 
may be found in the first Gospel, and content our- 
selves with discovering traces of the Humanity in 


S. Mark 


lil, 5, 34- 
Xi)5T. 


X. 2I. 


Vii. 34. 
vill. 12. 
ioate 


iv. 36. 


x10; 
compared 
with S. 
Matt. xix. 15. 


Vil. 31-375 
viii. 22-26. 
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every part of the second. It is true that S. Mark 
begins with the confession that Jesus was “the Son 
of God,” which won for his father in the faith that 
glorious eulogy,’ but it is followed by numberless 
incidents and expressions which show how he loved 
to dwell upon the Human and Personal side of His 
character. He notices again and again the lights 
and shadows that passed over His Face :—‘“ He 
looked round about.” “He looked round about 
upon all things.” ‘‘He looked upon them with 
anger.” “Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him.” 
(There must have been something in His expression 
which revealed His yearning.) So, too, he records 


His human feelings :—“ He sighed.” ‘He sighed 
deeply in His spirit. He was “moved with com- 
passion.” Again, is there no reference to His 


weariness, in the observation, ‘‘ They took Him even 
as He was in the ship”? none to His human tender- 
ness, in the picture of His taking the little children 
in His arms? It has been observed also that “His 
condescension to human infirmities, His coming 
down to meet our weakness,” is especially marked 
in two miracles of healing recorded by S. Mark alone. 

While then in 8. Matthew we bow the knee 
with the Eastern kings before Him Who was born 
“King of the Jews”; while we read the charter of 
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our salvation in the pages of S. Luke; while we 
soar with S. John on his eagle wings into the very 
highest heaven, and realise the Pre-existence of the 
Word, it is to S. Mark more especially that we 
turn for the life of Him Who was “touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities,” Who, as the Perfect 
Man, has left us an example that we should follow 
His steps. 


NOTES. 


1 Besides the references in the margin, we would refer to aclose ° 
affinity in their conception of the universality of the, message of 
redemption and forgiveness, and to coincidences such as are found 
in their accounts of the Institution of the Eucharist. 


2 John Mark was the son of one Mary, who lived at Jerusalem, 
and may well therefore have seen Jesus from time to time. If, 
moreover, S. Mark xiv. 51, 52 is an account of what happened to 
himself, then he certainly was an eye-witness of one of the closing 
scenes. 

3 evs is translated in the Authorised Version by a variety of 
English words: ‘‘ forthwith,” “presently,” ‘‘anon,” ‘“‘ straight- 
way,” *‘ bye and bye,” and ‘‘immediately.” Something is certainly 
lost by such capricious renderings. 


4 At first sight the fact that this is common to SS. Mark and 
Luke weakens the argument, but it is worthy of notice that there 
are incidents peculiar to these twoe Evangelists, which are most 
easily éxplained on the supposition) that they were the result of 
their communication with each other when together, as we find 
they were, from Colossians iv. 10-14, and Philemon 24. Sucha 
detail as the mention of the blaze of the fire leading to S. Peter’s 
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detection, if told to S. Luke by 8. Mark, would be sure to impress 
itself on his memory. 


5 They were referred to other things also, of which there is a 
full account in Is. Williams on Study of the Gospels, ch. il. 
Some Fathers went so far as to regard them as directly prophetical 
of the Evangelists; but it is safer to accept them as typical or 
emblematical. The Lion, as king of beasts, and as belonging to 
the ‘‘royal tribe of Judah” (Rey. v. 5), symbolises Christ’s 
Sovereignty ; the ox, as the sacrificial victim, the Atoning Sacrifice 
made by the Great High Priest; the eagle, as flying in the heavens, 
the Divine Life. 


§ Venetian merchants are said to have brought S. Mark’s relics 
from Alexandria in 815 4.D., and his legendary history has been 
perpetuated in endless pictures, and not infrequently with the 
emblem of the Lion. 


7 The ‘‘Regal” character of the first Gospel is illustrated 
especially by the Genealogy through a line of kings, by the 
numerous parables of the ‘‘kingdom,” and by an air of authority 
assumed throughout by our Lord, not to name a variety of details, 
for which cf. Is. Williams. 


% The words are absent from the Sinaitic Ms. 


re 
Che Preaching of the Baptist. 


S. MaRK I. 2-6. 


2. As it is written in the prophets, 
Behold, I send My messenger be- 
fore Thy face, which shall prepare 
Thy way before Thee. 3. Thevoice 
of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make His paths straight. 4. John 
did baptize in the wilderness, and 
preach the baptism of repentance 


for the remission of sins. 5. And 
there went out unto him all the land 
of Judza, and they of Jerusalem, 
and were all baptized of him in the 
river of Jordan, confessing their sins. 
6. And John was clothed with 
camel’s hair, and with a girdle of a 
skin about his loins; and he did eat 
locusts and wild honey. 


WE often speak of a “royal road,” or “ king’s 
highway,” by which we mean one that has been 
prepared beforehand, from which all obstacles have 
been removed, to assure a smooth and easy journey 
for the king or noble whenever he undertakes it. 

Such a highway Isaiah seven centuries before had 
predicted should be made for the King of kings: 


“ivery valley shall be exalted, and every mountain Isa. x1. 4. 


and hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall 


be made straight, and the rough places plain.’ 


? 


Malachi had taken up his parable, and repeated the 


declaration: “Behold, I will send My messenger, Mal. iii. 1. 
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and he shall prepare the way before Me,” and had 


closed the scroll of ancient prophecy with the words, 


“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet.” * 

From that day onward the Jews have lived and 
still live in expectation of the prophet’s return.” 
They place a splendid chair for him at the rite of 
Circumcision, and set the door wide open to welcome 
him. The noblest cup is filled for him on the first 
two nights of the Passover. When treasures are — 
found which no one claims, they are put aside, and 
if perplexing difficulties arise, they are left “ till 
Elijah comes,” who will restore and settle all things. 

Just when this eager hope had reached its highest 
pitch, He by Whose Providence everything happens 
at the right and at no other time, caused His ser- 
vant, John the Baptist, “to be wonderfully born,” 
and to grow up “in the spirit and power of Elias,” 
as the forerunner of His kingdom. 

The points of resemblance between the two pro- 
phets are very striking. All that we are told of 
Elijah’s early years is summed up in the words, 
“Elijah the Tishbite, of the inhabitants of Gilead :” 
but brief as they are, they are full of suggestion. 
Gilead was “a rocky region,” a land of forests 
rather than of cities, isolated from the rest of 
Palestine. It was in such separation and exclusion 
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that he was trained, and taught to stand alone, 
against the days when he would be called to con- 
front a profligate court, and contend single-handed ees 
with the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal. — xviii. 19. 
So with the Baptist ; all that is recorded of his 
life during the thirty years’ probation for his office 
is gathered into a single verse: “The child grew, S. Luke i. 80 
and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts 
till the day of his shewing unto Israel.” And when 
he came forth to his work he revived at once the 
recollections of Elijah. 
Like him in his rough exterior—“ the long-haired 2 Kings i. 8. 
man with a leathern girdle ”?—-with the same spare- 
ness of diet, the same endurance of hardness and 
poverty, the same fearless, undaunted courage. And 
just as the elder prophet had gained his strength 
in retirement, so John had realised amid the awful 
stillness of his desert life the greatness and near- 
ness of God. Though he knew that he “had no 
friend but God,” the consciousness of His friendship 
was just that without which he would have been 
impotent for his work; and we can well believe 
that it made itself felt. Like the after-glow of the 
Divine Presence on the Lawgiver’s face, fresh from Exod. 
communing in the mount, it inspired the people with gettin 
awe, and held them spell-bound when he spoke. 


S. Chryso- 
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Now, apart from his resemblance to the expected 
prophet, what was the secret of his influence? For 
there is no question that he exercised a marvellous 
fascination over his countrymen. We may sum it 
up by the word “reality.” In an age of hollowness 
and hypocrisy never equalled before or since, such a 
characteristic was bound to startle men and arrest 
their attention. The Baptist, if any one, practised 
what he preached. His protest against sin was 
embodied in his example. Take a single illustration 
from his habit and dress. He came to denounce 
luxury and soft clothing and sumptuous fare, and he 
was a living example of the austerity which he 
called for. And how many preachers have been 
prompted to imitate him! SS. Martin and Dominic, 
and Anselm and Boromeo, and a host of others, 
have themselves worn the same externals of severity, 
as the surest way of recommending the self-denial 
they sought to inculcate. And though such asceti- 
cism is deprecated in the nineteenth century, 
history bears abundant witness to its power in the 
past. It was from a hard life in the desert that 
SS. Gregory Nazianzen and Basil came forth to preach 
with such success; and Simon Stylites was by no 
means a solitary instance to show how men of active 
lives and varied occupations, how even kings, bur- 
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dened with imperial cares, were eager to seek counsel Baronius, 
and direction from a lonely and austere ascetic. rake 
So when the Baptist came, men were drawn 
irresistibly to his feet. “There went out to him 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan.” It was a mixed multitude of almost 
every class. The other Evangelists help us to 
realise its heterogeneous character. There were 
Pharisees,° whose scrupulous routine of external 
observance had woven around them a web of self- 
satisfied pride; and Sadducees, whose reaction from 
superstition had landed them in a cold and heartless 
infidelity. Among these there would be followers of 
Shammai, cleaving to tradition and rigidly ortho- Herzog, 
dox ; sympathisers also with his opponent Hillel, roo 
just emerging from that slavery to the letter which 
had taken the very life out of their religion.6 There 
were soldiers, too, who through the lawless rapacity s. Luke 
of their generals had learned to think only of loot 
and plunder ; and the hated publicans,’ with their s. Luke 
overreaching and fraudulent exactions, the byword” 
for all that was lowest and most contemptible—all 
were there, and for all he had the same message, 
“Repent.” The Rabbis have a wonderful comment on ear z 
the import of that message. “If,” they say, “Israe] Pirke de 


R. Elieser, 
would repent, they would be redeemed.” x cap. xiii, 


Dan. iv. 
13, 14. 


Isa. xxv. 9. 
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His voice was like an earthquake, “‘the wrath to 
come,” “ the uplifted axe,” and it sent a shudder, as 
well it might, through the whole land. It was the 
echo of what Daniel had heard: “I saw in the 
visions of my head upon my bed, and, behold, a 
watcher and an holy one came down from heaven: 
he cried aloud, and said thus, Hew down the tree, 
and cut off his branches.” 

God knows whether history is repeating itself, 
and the national vices of another country are pre- 
paring a similar judgment to that from which S. 
John would have saved Jerusalem. There are 
terrible revelations of a spreading unbelief—active 
and determined unbelief—and they are such as to 
make every thoughtful Englishman fall upon his 
knees and pray God for a second Baptist to startle 
us to repentance. 

“ Life is real, life is earnest.” That was the bur- 
den alike of the preacher’s precept and example; 
and just in proportion as individuals acknowledge 
the obligation to make it such, will the world be 
ready to welcome the returning Lord with the cry, 
“Lo, this is our God; we have waited for Him, and 
He will save us: this is the Lord; we have waited 
for Him, we will be glad and rejoice in His salva- 
tion.” 
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NOTES. 


1 “The Tishbite” found its way into the LXX. version, and 
appeared to imply the return of the personal Hlijah rather than 
the advent of one who should come in the likeness of his spirit. 
For the geography of Thisbe, and the correctness of reading in 
1 Kings xvii. 1, cf. Smith’s Bib. Dict. in loc. 

2 Edersheim, vol. ii. App. viii., has collected a mass of Rabbinic 
tradition about the prophet. 

3 Literally ‘“‘a lord of hair.” In LXX. dvOpwos Sacds. 
“‘Leathern” is simply ‘‘ of skin,” as always elsewhere. 

4 “The idea of the wilderness was sacred to the Jews,” ‘‘ From 
it,” say the Rabbis, ‘“‘came the Law, the Tabernacle, the Sanhedrim, 
the Priesthood, and the office of the Levites. Even the kingship, 
and indeed every good gift which God granted to Israel, came 
from the desert.” Quoted by Geikie, i. 892; also by Sepp. ii. 41. 

5 §. Luke vii. 30 implies that they did not submit to the Rite of 
Baptism. 

6 The above distinction is not always so marked, and instances 
are quoted from Hdujoth (of the Mishnah) to show that some- 
times Hillel was more severe than Shammai. They were the last 
of the five ‘‘ Couples” who filled up the interval between the death 
of Simon the Just, the last of the Great Synagogue, and the 
Advent of our Lord, 

7 In the Greek the title is reAwyns, a contractor for the revenue, 
a term equally applicable to the equestrian capitalists at Rome, 
who made the contract in the first instance, as to the native tax- 
gatherers, to whom they sublet them. The term “publican” 
arose from paying the sum in publicum, 7.e. the Treasury at Rome, 
which was done by the Roman knights, not by the provincial 
collectors. The retention of the term, therefore, in the Revised 
Translation is unfortunate, apart from the modern acceptation 
of it. 


S. John i. 25. 


III. 


The Baptism of FJesus. 


S. MaRK I. 7-11. 


7. And preached, saying, There 
cometh One mightier than I after 
me, the latchet of Whose shoes I am 
not worthy to stoop down and un- 
loose. 8. I indeed have baptized 
you with water: but He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost. 

g. And it came to pass in those 
days, that Jesus came from Naza- 


reth of Galilee, and was baptized of 
John in Jordan. ro. And straight- 
way coming up out of the water, He 
saw the heavens opened, and the 
Spirit like a dove descending upon 
Him: rr. and there came a voice 
from heaven, saying, Thou art My 
beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased. 


IT was a time of eager expectation, and the news 
that a prophet had appeared wrought the people’s 
hopes to the highest pitch; and when John stood 
by the banks of the Jordan, and with a voice 
of power and persuasion called upon them to wash 
and be clean, “there went out unto him all the 
land of Judzea.” 

But he would not have his mission misunder- 
stood ; his was only a symbolical! washing of water; 
it was to be followed, if their repentance were true, 
by a baptism of fire and the Holy Spirit, which 


should purge the conscience and make them new 
16 
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creatures. His work was preparatory. Great as 

he might seem to them, he was as far inferior to 

his Successor as a slave is below his master; he 

was not even fit to carry His shoes or-untie their s. Aug. de 

latchet.” Soa 
The words had scarcely passed his lips when the 

Greater than he appeared; ay, He was in their 

midst all the time, and neither he® nor they knew 

it. “Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan to 

John, to be baptized of him.”* The Baptist was 

staggered by the bare thought that He, Whose fore- 

runner he was—for Whom he had just declared 

his unworthiness to perform the most menial office 

—should seek at his hands the baptism of repent- 

ance—the baptism of sinners. No wonder that 

“he forbad Him,” and exclaimed, “TI have need to s. Matt. 

be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me ?” i 
Now it is not possible for us to understand the 

whole mystery of this act, but we may reverently 

consider some of the motives which prompted the 

amazing condescension. 5 
First, then, it may have been to consecrate water 

for the remission of sins. Just as the brooding of 

the Spirit of God upon the face of the waters at 

the first creation reduced order out of chaos, and 

prepared that element for all the purifications of 
VOL. I, B 
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the first Dispensation ; so when the moral re-creation 
of the world was inaugurated the operation of the 
same Blessed Agent, descending upon our Lord in 
the river Jordan, sanctified water to the mystical 
washing away of sin. 

Again, it may have been that He designed thereby 
to be made one with His brethren, or to taste for 
their sakes at the outset of His ministry that curse 
of sin which He felt in all its intolerable burden 
at the close, before He cried, “My God, My God, 
why didst Thou forsake Me ?” 

We know that He had no sins to confess, no stains 
of a guilty conscience to wash away, for “He was 
holy, harmless, and undefiled ;” but that He might 
be “touched with a feeling of our infirmities,’ He 
mixed with a crowd of sin-laden souls, and, as though 
He were Himself a sinner, sought a sinner’s cleansing 
in the baptism of repentance. 

Another motive He has expressly revealed. When 
the Baptist shrank back from’ an act that at first 
must have seemed nothing short of a profanation, 
his hesitation was overcome by the request, “Suffer 
it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” 

“TI come,” He seems to say, “to set an example of 
perfect obedience, and whatsoever the Father has laid 
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upon Me of duty and requirement that will I do.” 
“Thus it becometh us.” He does not say, “Thus it 
is necessary,” for that would have implied that He 
needed cleansing. All that was incumbent upon 
Him was a perfect acquiescence in His Father’s Will. 
It is true the Law had provided no Baptism of 
repentance, but if, as He knew, the Baptism of John 


was “of heaven,” He was as much bound to accept 


this, as were Moses or Aaron any of those Levitical 
ordinances which God had expressly enjoined. 

And yet once more, underlying this resolution of 
obedience was the consciousness of a deep humilia- 
tion. His whole life from Bethlehem to Golgotha 
was one unbroken course of self-abasement ; but it 
reached its lowest depth in His Baptism. To have 
every word misinterpreted, every act, even of mercy 
and compassion, misconstrued ; to be accused of work- 
ing through the very agency which He came to tread 
under foot,—all this must have been most galling to 
hear ; but to be told that by His Own confession He 
was a sinner, one with publicans and harlots, and 
that by His Own act and deed He admitted His 
guilt, and sought to have it removed,—such self-abase- 
ment is more than man can either measure or con- 
celve. 

And in this consummate act He did indeed “ ful- 
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fil all righteousness,” for humiliation is the very key- 
note of the religion which He came to enforce and 
illustrate. 

It was the conviction of this that led S. Augustine 
to appeal so earnestly to his friend to submit to the 
discipline of Christ and fortify himself by the self 
same exercise. ‘Demosthenes,’ he said, ‘ when 
asked what was the first rule of oratory, replied, 
‘Pronunciation,’ and when asked for the second 
rule, replied, ‘Pronunciation,’ and being asked again 
for the third, still answered, ‘Pronunciation.’ So if 
you should put question after question to ascertain 
the precepts of Christianity, I should tell you that I 
cared for nothing but self-abasement, though I might 
possibly be obliged to mention other things.” 

Now, if we need encouragement, we may find it in 
the fact that the submission of our Lord was imme- 
diately followed by a signal manifestation of Divine 
favour.© Straightway coming up out of the water, 
“He saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, 
and lighting upon Him: and lo a voice from heaven, 
saying, This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased.” 

He saw, and the Baptist saw, but not the by- 
standers. It was doubtless, as with S. Stephen, who 
“saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
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right hand of God,” while to the unpurged eyes of 
the wicked persecutors no such vision was vouch- 
safed, for spiritual things are discerned only by 
spiritual men. 

Now it will be well for us to remember that our 
great Example was most highly exalted just when 
His humiliation was deepest ; that it was when He 
had made Himself one with the sons of men that He 
was declared to be the Son—the beloved Son—of 
God. It isa pledge that the lowly submissive spirit 
will be greatly sanctified, and that there is no surer 
way to win the approval of God than by yielding 
our wills to the authority of those set over us by 
the Lord, and striving to carry out the rules of the 
Church in the spirit of Him Who accepted at once 
what His Father had appointed. “God resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 


NOTES. 


1 Just as in the Mosaic Dispensation it was enjoined that no one 
might appear in the Presence of God till he had washed in the 
Laver at the door of the Tabernacle, so the open Advent of God 
among men must be preceded by a mighty cleansing from the 
defilement of sin. 

2 It was the part of the slave to attend upon his master at the 
bath, and to perform these menial duties. The connection is well 
expressed in the oft-misinterpreted passage, Ps, lx., ‘‘ Moab is my 
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wash-pot ; over Edom will I cast out my shoe.’’ Moab and Edom 
are both to be reduced to a menial condition. He will wash his 
feet in the one and toss his shoes to the other. 


3 It is a question how far the Baptist knew Jesus personally he- 
fore the Baptism. The chief texts bearing upon the subject are 
S. Matt. iii. 14 and §. John i. 31-33. Cf. Mill on Pantheistic 
Principles, ii. 1-5. 

4 The traditional sites of the Baptism are about two hours’ walk 
from Jericho. The Greek and Latin Churches have fixed upon 
separate sites, separated from each other two or three miles. 
Pilgrims flock thither to bathe from all parts. Cf. Thomson, The 
Land and the Book, 615. 


5 There was an old tradition that, inaddition to the attesting signs 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, ‘‘a fire was kindled over Jordan.” 
Cf. Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph, 88 ; Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 13. 


IV. 
Dur Lord’s Cemptation. 


S. MARK I. 12, 13. 


1z. And immediately the Spirit ness forty days, tempted of Satan; 
driveth Him into the wilderness. and was with the wild beasts; and 
13. And He was there in the wilder- the angels ministered unto Him. 

THERE is a special attraction for us in the story 
of our Lord’s Temptation, and it lies in this: 
it is the one page which He must have written, as 
it were, by His Own hand; a personal revelation 
of what no human eye but His Own could possibly 
have witnessed. 

His miracles and sermons had been seen or heard 
by many, and the memory of them was cherished 
and handed down from mouth to mouth; but that 
strange conflict with the Evil One—that triple wrest- 
ling with His ghostly enemy—it was witnessed by 
no earthly spectator. Alone He had trodden the 
winepress of temptation; alone He had vanquished 
His foe, and He alone could repeat to the Apostle or 
Evangelist its wonderful history. And we feel quite 


sure that of all the marvels they were called upon 
23 
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to record, nothing could have filled them with such 
amazement as this revelation from His Own lips. 

Now it would be no little satisfaction if we could 
identify the scene, but it is surrounded with uncer- 
tainty. It may have been the wilderness of Jericho, 
the Quarantania of later days, that region of barren 
limestone rock with its endless fissures and caverns, 
where hermits have often fled from the world, where 
year after year pious pilgrims encamped for penance 
and prayer, because they believed that a vivid 
realisation of their Saviour’s victory would make 
resistance easier and deliverance more certain! Or 
it may have been that He was carried by the Spirit 
into the more distant desert of Arabia, to the scene 
of Elijah’s preternatural fast of forty days, where 
Moses also had tarried in the mount for a like 
period, and “did neither eat bread nor drink 
water ;” and this would complete the analogy. The 
Three who appeared on the Mount of Transfiguration 
had each inaugurated a vast Dispensation ; each had 
been prepared for the work by the same miraculous 
fast, and in the same silent and secluded spot. 

But wherever the desert lay, what was it that 
Jesus Christ was subjected to? S. Mark is very 
brief in his description, but it is most suggestive. 

“‘He was with the wild beasts.” Is this only one 
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of those graphic touches which this vivid writer so 
often gives us? Was it a forcible way of describing 
a total absence of human sympathy? No doubt it 
served this purpose, but this was not all. When 
we recognise the correspondence between this and 
Adam’s temptation, our thoughts fly at once to 
Paradise, and we remember that he too was with 
the wild beasts, and that God had given him 
dominion over them, and that during the brief 
duration of his innocence he must have exercised it 
unfearing and unfeared. And we fancy we can see 
in this short but pregnant sentence a hint that He 
Who came to inaugurate an era of restoration, and 
bring back the times of man’s innocence, was not 
unmindful of the lower creatures and their subjection 
to vanity. It was a promise of what should one 
day come to pass when broken harmonies should be 
restored, and the prediction of Eliphaz receive its yoby. 23, 
fulfilment, and man “should be in league with the 
stones of the field, and the beasts of the field should 
be at peace with him.” 

It matters little that we can point to no evidence 
of its accomplishment as yet, because with the Lord 
“a thousand years are but as one day, and one day 
as a thousand years.” There is no question that 
the hope was created, and that it laid hold upon the 
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mind of the early Christians, in support of which 
we have the testimony of the Catacombs,” where our 
Lord is so frequently represented in the character 
of Orpheus attracting wild animals of divers kinds 
by the sound of his lyre. The same was perpetuated 
by later legends which made the surpassing 
goodness of S. Francis throw a spell of mysterious 
influence, not only over his fellow-creatures, but over 
birds of the air and beasts of the field. 

Of the Temptation itself S. Mark speaks with 
even more than his usual brevity. We are obliged 
to look for the details to S. Matthew and S. Luke. 
From them we find that Jesus was tried at every 
point. Three forms of temptation only are spoken 
of, but they are intended to embrace all that man is 
liable to. They were the same that were presented 
to Adam—“ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life.” 

“Command that these stones be made bread.” 
The appetite craves for food: give rein to the 
indulgence of your lower nature; if you cannot 
satisfy it in one way, have recourse to another; 
you may not always be able to choose your 
mode of subsistence, but you must obtain it some- 
how. 

“Cast Thyself down” from the pinnacle? Make 
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an ostentatious display of your power and win the 
admiration of men. 

“All these things will I give Thee, if Thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.” Seek wealth and 
power; you know not what influence they will give 
you in the world; have no scruples, therefore, about 
the means, think only of the end. 

Or we may look at them in another light, as per- 
suasive of mistrust, presumption, and avarice. 

Of mistrust : God has forgotten you, take care of 
yourself, for is not self-preservation a duty incum- 
bent upon every one? 

Of presumption: If you are a Christian you will 
be safe, do what you will and go where you may ;* 
it was in view of this that a guardian angel was 
appointed to keep you from falling. 

Of avarice: If you have set your heart especially 
upon some one thing, be prepared to make a sacrifice 
to obtain it; the principle of compensation runs 
through life. 

Such are the forms under which the Tempter tries 
the mettle of the Christian character of what sort it 
is; and if he be met in the same spirit and with the 
same weapons as he was in the wilderness, the test 
will be satisfied. 

S. Mark closes his account with the notice 


S. Matt. 
iv. 11. 
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that “angels ministered unto Him.” We find 
elsewhere that their ministration only began when 
the Tempter left Him. They gave Him no support 
whilst He was passing through it, as in the Agony, 
but stood aloof as spectators of the struggle, wait- 
ing to see what Humanity was capable of, and only 
stepped in at the close to honour Him for His 
victory and enhance His satisfaction. Men share 
this blessed experience when they feel that inward 
sense of joy and peace which crowns every success 
in the conflict of life, 

An objection has been raised that as an example 
the Temptation of our Lord is a failure; that it can 
be no real help to us, because by reason of His sinless- 
ness successful resistance on His part was a foregone 
conclusion. The whole subject is full of mystery. 
Holy {Scripture teaches, directly® and indirectly, 
that He was incapable of sin, and also that He was 
tempted. They appear irreconcilable statements, 
but, like the doctrines of Freewill and Predestination, 
they will be fully harmonised when we see no longer 
“through a glass darkly.” We can, however, 
obtain a glimpse at the reality of the Temptation. 
For instance, He was hungry ;7 He had a human 
desire and craving for food, which nature prompted 
Him to gratify. Now it would have been easy for 
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Him to turn the stones into bread to satisfy His 
hunger, as He satisfied the famished crowds in the 
wilderness ; but to do that under the circumstances 
at the bidding of the Tempter would be to act 
against the Will of God, which was the law of His 
life, 

Thus on one side there was a strong desire, albeit 
in no way a sinful one; on the other there were 
facilities for its gratification. It was a real tempta- 
tion, and His victory lay in making the lower will 
bend to the higher. Possibly His example would 
have been more forcible and helpful, had He been 
capable of sin and triumphed over the tendency, but 
such a nature would have impaired the efficacy 
of the Atonement. The lesser would have been 
gained, the greater lost. 


NOTES. 


1 Thomson testifies that Copts and Abyssinians occasionally 
visit the place now for the same purpose. 


2 Cf. Catacombs of Rome, by the author of The Buried Cities of 
Campania, 145; Stanley’s Eastern Church, Lect. vi.; and the 
Author’s observations in After Death, 83, 84. 


3 This may have been either on the orod BaciAxh, from which 
the descent into the valley was most precipitous. It would have 
been a most appropriate spot if the Temptation was simply to test 
His supernatural power; but if it had for its object a public 
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display of it, then it was more probably an apex of the building 
overlooking one of the Courts of the Israelites, about 200 feet 
high. 

4 This will recall a familiar story. A Christian woman, trusting 
to be preserved by her principles, ventured into a place of a 
questionable character and came back ‘‘ possessed.” When the 
exorcist asked the evil spirit how he dared to enter into a 
Christian, his answer was, ‘Why not, when I found her upon 
my own ground?” 


5 Heb. iv. 15. 


6 Ist, The union of the Divine and Human involved impec- 
cability, ¢.g. the Beatific Vision consequent upon such union is 
inconsistent with a capacity for sin. 2d, The Atonement neces- 
sitated the perfection of His Nature. The typical victim was 
free from all defects, either natural or accidental. The Antitype 
the same, Heb. vii. 26. Heb. ii. 17 must be read in connection 
with what follows. ‘In all things” is modified by the object to 
be attained, viz., the reconciliation of sinners, which can only be 
effected by a perfect Being. It seems impossible, therefore, that 
the posse non peccare can satisfy the requirements of the case, but 
non posse peccare alone. 


7 I owe this pertinent illustration to that very thoughtful and 
helpful book, Hutching’s The Mystery of the Temptation. 


Vv. 
Che Call of the Apostles. 


S. Mark I. 14-20, 


14. Now after that John was put 
in prison, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom 
of God, x15. and saying, The time 
is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God 
is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
the gospel. 

16. Now as He walked by the 
sea of Galilee, He saw Simon and 
Andrew his brother casting a net 
into the sea: for they were fishers. 
17- And Jesus said unto them, Come 


ye after Me, and I will make you to 
become fishers of men. 18. And 
straightway they forsook their nets, 
and followed Him. 19. And when 
He had gone a little further thence, 
He saw James the soz of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, who also were 
in the ship mending ¢hezr nets. 
20. And straightway He called them: 
and they left their father Zebedee in 
the ship with the hired servants, and 
went after Him. 


THOUGH it is manifest that the individual char- 


acter of the Evangelist impressed itself upon all 
that he wrote, it is no less certain that he was 
supernaturally influenced to write what was best s, John 
fitted to complete the fulness of the Gospel of ™” < 
Jesus Christ. 

Now it was foretold in the Old Testament that “the peut. 
Coming One” would in His Own person represent eae 
the threefold office of prophet, priest, and king, and 7°» & > 


thereby, as gathering into one all who were conse- 
31 


S. John ii. 14. 


S. John 
iv. 19. 
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crated by the anointing oil, prove an indefeasible 
right to the title of the Messiah, or Anointed. 
It could hardly then have been undesigned that 
while S. Matthew has kept mainly in view the 
Regal, and S. Luke the Priestly side of our Lord’s 
character,! S. Mark should have opened the account 
of His ministry as a Preacher, which then at least 
was another name for Prophet. 

“After that John was put in prison, Jesus came 
into Galilee preaching the gospel of the kingdom of 
God.” He had begun His mission in Judea; but 
we can easily understand that He would be anxious 
to remove to another scene. First, in all probability, 
He would be influenced by prudential reasons. 
Jerusalem was steeped in bigotry ; the priests and 
rulers must have been roused against Him, and 
were waiting an opportunity to compass His over- 
throw, as they did that of His forerunner ; for the 
cleansing of the Temple? showed them what they 
had to fear if He were suffered to proceed un- 
checked. 

Again, to have made Samaria the scene of His 
ministry, except so far as the exigences of travel 
should take Him there, was to alienate His 
countrymen. 

Perea also was out of the question. It was not 
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only too secluded and thinly-peopled, but Herod 
Antipas was living at Macherus® at the time. 
Had He set foot in the neighbourhood, and lifted 
up His voice, it could only have been to brand 
him in the eyes of his subjects as an adulterer and 
a murderer, and the consequences would have been 
fatal. 

It was of vital importance that any serious check 
to His enterprise at the outset should be avoided. 
We may see traces of the same circumspect prudence 
in the fact that.He seems never to have ventured to 
enter Tiberias,* where also Herod resided, and that jsosephus, 


He evaded him so successfully, that, notwithstanding pitas ce 


the Tetrarch’s great desire to see Him, they met for * ® 
the first time only at the close. . 
Excluded thus from Judea, Samaria, and Perea, 
He naturally found Himself in Galilee. No preacher 
or reformer could have wished for a better opening. 
“Tt was to Roman Palestine what the manufacturing stanley, 
districts are to England.” It was the focus of the Saas 
energy and industry of the whole country. Its Meet sy 
lake, which was the centre of the northern trade 8.2 
and fisheries, from its contrast to the deserted shores 
of the Dead Sea, has been aptly called “ the Sea 
of Life.” 
So it was that He came and preached to the 
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eager, excitable Galileans, and the burden of His 
message was “the gospel of the kingdom of God.” A 
kingdom implied not only a king, but subordinate 
officers, and He proceeded at once to the selection. 

Now the apparent abruptness of the Call of the 
Apostles has led to misconceptions of what really 
took place. They arise chiefly from the difficulty in 
discovering the true historic sequence of the earlier 
events. How many persons think that our Lord, 
as He passed by, seeing one here and another there, 
one in his boat, another at his custom-office, spake 
the words, “ Follow Me,” and it was done: without 
delay and without reserve they gave themselves up 
from that moment body and soul to His service. 
He might, of course, have fascinated them by such a 
sudden spell had He chosen, but it was not in 
accord with His usual mode of dealing with men; 
and a little attentive study will show that some at 
least reached the Apostleship only by degrees and 
preparatory stages of careful training. 

There was first the admission to His personal 
acquaintance and friendship; then followed the 
abandonment of their secular occupation for closer 
attendance upon His ministry; and lastly the 
solemn ordination of those whom He finally selected, 
and their investiture with supernatural powers. 
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S. Mark passes over in silence the first stage; 
indeed none but S. John, who was one of the first 
to be attracted to our Lord, notice it ; and it is no 
matter of surprise that it should have been so. 
Knowing, as we do, how sacred first meetings come 


to be considered, when followed by momentous Bruce, 
Training of 
the Twelve, 
have cherished, even to old age, the recollection of chi 


histories, we can easily understand how he should 


what seemed to others an unimportant event, be- 
cause it had coloured his whole life. 

The first invitation to follow Him was only to 
occasional companionship, but He began at once to 
train them for something more ; they witnessed the 
miracle at Cana of Galilee ; they were with Him at 
the first Passover, and they saw the marvellous ex- 
hibition of His power in the cleansing of the Temple. 

Then take the second stage, which S. Mark brings _ 
before us in this passage. They had returned to 
their occupation: “As He walked by the sea of 
Galilee, He saw Simon and Andrew his brother cast- 
ing a net into the sea, for they were fishers ;” but 
what they had witnessed had sunk down into their 
hearts. No doubt they often talked of it as they 
tossed upon the waves, and had fully prepared them- 
selves for a further surrender, and so when He said, 
“Come ye after Me, and I will make you to become 
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fishers of men,” “ straightway they forsook their 
nets, and followed Him ;” and we read no more of 
their fishing,® at least till after His death, when, 
thinking their discipleship was over, they went back 
to their old calling. 

The second summons, then, led to an unbroken 
attendance upon our Lord, but time must yet elapse 
before their Ordination. They must hear in secret 
what they had to preach openly; He must whisper 
in their ears the truths which they should proclaim 
upon the housetops. 

And they had much to unlearn as well. They 
had a catholic message to deliver, and all narrow- 
minded Jewish ideas must be eradicated, and their 
hearts enlarged by the witness of a sympathy wide 
as the world itself. 

And they must see as well as hear—see the 
perfect life, that for which God had become In- 
carnate ; they must study every feature and linea- 
ment before they could be able to proclaim Jesus, 
and be His witnesses to an unbelieving world. 

Into all this they were more or less initiated during 
this second stage. The company of followers and 
disciples grew considerably, and the final selection 
was made, as we shall find in the third chapter, 
from a wider circle. 
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Now the Call of the Apostles suggests two con- 
siderations which have an important bearing upon 
our estimate of the Christian Ministry. 

The first is, that God should have condescended 
to associate with Himself human agents in carrying 
on a Divine work. 

The second, that He should have deliberately 
selected for the purpose such feeble helpers as 
ignorant peasants and poor fishermen. 

He has manifestly by the counsel of His Will 
determined that a duly called and ordained Ministry 
should be an essential part of His Church on earth. 
If ever there was a time when we might have ex- 
pected Him to dispense with human agency, it was 
surely when He was Himself present among men 
in visible form; but out of an amazing loving- 
kindness He preferred to give to men the honour 
and delight of being helpers with Him in the dis- 
pensation of grace; and of all that have since 
lived and believed He still says, “I drew them Hosea xi. 4. 
with cords of a man, and with bands of love.” 

Yet further, it is no less a law of His kingdom 
that He should work the grandest results by the 
simplest means; and so He chooses “the foolish : Cor. i. 27. 
things of the world to confound the wise, and 
the weak things of the world to confound the things 
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which are mighty,” and He gives us the treasure 
of His grace and Sacraments “in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us,” 


NOTES. 
L(g ik Gy 


2 This cleansing had taken place at the opening of His ministry. 
For the distinctions between it and the last, cf. ii. 94-95. 


3 Macherus was an almost impregnable fortress built on the 
south-eastern frontier of Perea by Alexander Jannzus, and 
strengthened by Herod the Great to overawe the Arab tribes. It 
was the favourite residence of Antipas. 


4 Tiberias was built by Antipas, and made the capital of Galilee 


instead of Sepphoris. Agrippa 11. changed back again to the old 
town. 


* The case mentioned in S. Matt. xvii. 27, where S. Peter was 
sent to fish with a view to finding a coin, was clearly exceptional, 


VI. 


Che Spnagogue at Capernaum. 


S. MARK I. 21-28. 


21. And they went into Caper- 
naum; and straightway on the 
sabbath day He entered into the 
synagogue, and taught. 22. And 
they were astonished at His doc- 
trine: for He taught them as One 
that had authority, and not as the 
scribes. 23. And there was in their 
synagogue a man with an unclean 
spirit ; and he cried out, 24. saying, 
Let ws alone; what have we to do 
with Thee, Zou Jesus of Nazareth? 
art Thou come to destroy us? I 
know Thee Who Thou art, the Holy 
OneofGod. 25. And Jesus rebuked 


THE synagogue carries 
the land of the Exile. 


him, saying, Hold thy peace, and 
come outofhim. 26. And when the 
unclean spirit had torn him, and 
cried with a loud voice, he came out 
of him. 27. And they were all 
amazed, insomuch that ¢hey ques- 
tioned among themselves, saying, 
What ¢hing is this? what new doc- 
trine zs this? for with authority 
commandeth He even the unclean 
spirits, and they do obey Him. . 28. 
And immediately His fame spread 
abroad throughout all the region 
round about Galilee. 


us back for its origin to 


Cut off from the sacrifi- 


cial worship of the Temple, devout Jews gathered 


together for prayer and hearing of the Law, and 


“little sanctuaries” were 


built for their meetings ; 


and after the Return from Captivity, though the 
statelier ritual of the Temple was restored, syna- 
gogues in towns and villages became an integral 
part of the ecclesiastical system. They claim our 
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interest, not only from their association with our 
Lord’s preaching and miracles, but as well from the 
fact that it was from “the eighteen prayers ”! which 
were read therein daily except on the Sabbath, that 
Jesus drew the chief materials for that which the 
Christian Church has consecrated for daily use as 
“the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Now, of all the synagogues in Palestine, perhaps 
that at Capernaum is fullest of historic reference. 
Its erection at the sole expense of a large-hearted 
Roman soldier had earned for him the affection of 
the inhabitants, for when his servant was sick, they 
pleaded with Jesus on the grounds that the peti- 
tioner was worthy of special consideration, because 
“he loved the people and built us the synagogue.” 2 
The discovery and identification of its ruins in later 
years have awakened no little attention, and have 
set at rest a long-standing dispute as to the site of 
Capernaum.®? At Tell Hfim, on the Lake, remains 
of a synagogue of unusual size and beauty have been 
excavated, the style of which belongs to the Hero- 
dian period of architecture. It appears to have been 
acommon custom to carve over the entrance of these 
buildings an emblem, which, as far as we know, 
with a single exception, was “the seven-branched 
candlestick,” indicating that they were designed 
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mainly for illumination or teaching. The excep- 
tional instance is at Tell Him. The lintel of the 
chief doorway has a carving in the centre, of “the 

pot of manna,”* which is encircled with the vine 

and clusters of grapes. And it is this which enables 

us to identify “ His Own city,” as well as the build- S. John 
ing where He delivered one of His most important eet 
discourses. At the same time it helps to establish 

the catholic interpretation of His teaching on the 
occasion as anticipatory of the Holy Eucharist. 

‘‘ Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 

and are dead.” ‘‘I am the Living Bread Which came 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, 

he shall live for ever: and the bread that I will 

give is My flesh, which I will give for the life of 

the world.” “These things said He in le syna- 
gogue, as He taught in Capernaum.” 

It was in this building that our Lord spent the 
morning of His first Sabbath-day in Galilee, and He 
taught with such novel power that the people were 
filled with amazement. They had been used to the 
teaching of the ‘Scribes, with their interminable 
details and puerilities, and their slavery to tradi- 
tional interpretation. There was no freedom of 
thought or speech, no departure even by a hair’s- 
breadth from the decisions of the doctors, nothing 
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but the dry bones of Rabbinical exposition, and we 
are not surprised that when Christ came and spoke 
with “thoughts that breathed and words that 
burned,” and drew His illustrations from the sights 
and sounds in which they lived and moved, the very 
freshness delighted them, and they exclaimed at the 
novelty and independence of His teaching. 

While Jesus was speaking, there was one in the 
congregation—a man of an unclean spirit—who was 
stirred beyond the rest by the things that he heard, 
and he filled the air with his wild cries and raving. 
It is the first mentioned of the many cases of 
“ demoniacal possession ” which fill the pages of the 
Gospels, but find scarcely a place in later histories.® 

Attempts have been made to explain away such 
a strange phenomenon. It has been supposed that 
our Lord spoke only in accommodation to a general 
but mistaken belief of the times, when He attributed 
some of the worst diseases to a direct occupation of 
the bodies of the afflicted by evil spirits. It is 
quite true that “ possession” and physical infirmities 
were often found in the same person, and naturally 
so, if we accept that teaching of Scripture which 
makes Satan the author of bodily as well as spiritual 
evil, of which we have illustrations in Job’s blains 
and boils, or S, Paul’s thorn in the flesh,® or the 
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poor woman with the spirit of infirmity; but no S. Luke 
disease by itself, either of body or mind, however cee 
ageravated its form, can possibly satisfy the language 
of Scripture, and explain the double. personality 
which is so patent in almost every recorded case. 
Look at the present instance. See how at one time 
the man, at another the evil spirit, rules his actions. 
He is described as “unclean ;” like the rest he had 
found his dwelling in the tombs; an overpowering 
influence had driven him away from the haunts of 
men, but now he comes back, struggling to assert 
the authority which he had lost, and in one of his 
better moments he had crept into the synagogue, 
hoping to find some peace and deliverance from his 
persecutor in the house of God. Had the evil 
power within him been undivided, it was the last 
place to which he would have suffered him to 
resort. How many have testified to the relief they 
have found in the services of the Church, and there 
alone, from temptations of the Evil One! If it was 
under such an impulse as this that the demoniac 
entered the synagogue at Capernaum, he found even 
more than he hoped for, no mere temporary reprieve, 
but permanent security from the power of his 
tormentor,. 

The foul spirit recognised the Presence of Him 
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Who had come for the express purpose of treading 
Satan under His feet, and reasserting his over- 
mastering influence upon the will of the possessed, 
he made him the mouthpiece of his terrible fore- 
bodings, ‘Ah!’ art Thou come to destroy us?” but 
in the midst of his fear, albeit with an expression 
of contempt, “Thou Jesus the Nazarene,” he pays 
Him the homage which the Jew by himself would 
have refused, ‘I know Thee Who Thou art, the 
Holy One of God.” 

That our Lord at once delivered the poor man 
from this terrible possession was a natural conse- 
quence of the interruption. It was the suffering 
with which He felt the keenest sympathy, and for 
which He brought the quickest relief. 

S. Mark alone of the Evangelists has preserved 
the rebuke, “ Hold thy peace.” It is full of stern 
severity, as well for the pretended homage, as for the 
accompanying contempt. From such a quarter He 
will brook neither the one nor the other. Had it 
been some poor sinful man, who in his ignorance 
had heaped reproachful titles on His head, He 
would have met them with the gentlest remon- 
strance; or if such an one had recognised His 
Divine mission in the midst of prevailing unbelief, 
He would have hailed the confession with gladness ; 
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but from the evil spirits, with all their determined 
antagonism and malignity, He would receive 
nothing. 

And herein what a contrast there is between His 
conduct and ours! When we have an object in 
view, and it is a matter of importance, there is often 
far too little scruple about the means of attaining 
it. Any assistance is enlisted, perhaps cordially 
welcomed. If a Christian is enforcing the beauty 
of our Lord’s life, he may press into his service the 
confession of one hostile to the Faith. It may be 
that he is able to quote from it some favourable 
testimony, and he seems to experience satisfaction 
at receiving it from such an unexpected quarter. But 
the principle is condemned by our Lord’s rebuke in 
the synagogue at Capernaum, “Hold thy peace.” 
Better to trust to its own inherent goodness than 
be impatient to support a righteous cause by ques- 
tionable means. “The weapons of our warfare are 
‘not carnal,” and if only they are kept free from 
worldliness, they will be powerful to the pulling 
down of all strongholds of the enemy, and for the 
defence and security of right and justice. 
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NOTES. 


1 Wetstein on 8. Matt. vi. refers the contents of the Lord’s 
Prayer to private prayers used by the Jews ; but this is an opinion 
peculiar to himself. All the petitions have been identified by 
Freeman in spirit, if not in words, with some in the Shemonéh 
Esréh, except ‘‘ as we forgive them,” etc., which, he says, being 
strictly Christian, has no parallel. For this reason Jesus com- 
mented upon this, ‘‘For if ye forgive not,” etc. It was a new 
feature. Cf. references in the margin. This view, however, will 
be combated in a forthcoming number of the Journal of Philo- 
logy, in an article by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, on ‘‘The Sources of 
Christian Prayers.” The words ‘‘ as we forgive them” are practi- 
cally foundinthe Talmud. ‘‘T'o whom does God forgive iniquity ? 
To him who overlooks a trespass”—v.e. If you forgive a little 
sin against yourself God will forgive you a great one.—Talm. 
Bab. Rosh Hasshanah 17 a. 


2 In Greek the article is expressed. 


3 The two sites about which the dispute has been are Khan 
Minyeh and Tell Him, distant from each other about three miles. 
Accounts of the reasons for choosing one or the other are to be 
found in Ritter, ii. 273-278. In addition to the argument drawn 
from the coincidence given above, Tell Him, “High hill,” 
explains ‘‘Thou Capernaum, which art exalted,” etc. It must 
surely have had a physical elevation to have suggested such a 
mode of describing its moral advantages. 


4 This has been photographed in a series issued by the Society 
for the Exploration of Palestine. Such an uncommon emblem 
would attract our Lord’s attention, and lead to the spiritual appli- 
cation of the manna, when the subject was broached. Much of 
His teaching was based upon objects immediately present. On 
this supposition a reason is found for His speaking by anticipation 
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of the Holy Eucharist, which was not instituted till a year after ; 
the combination of the Vine and the Manna, so suggestive to Him 
Who knew the end from the beginning, led Him to dwell upon 
that which they foreshadowed, though circumstances forbade His 
giving the full explanation. This would be clear only when the 
Feast was instituted, and the thoughts of the disciples would 
revert to what He had said in the synagogue. 

5 It is mentioned in Just. Mart., Dial. c. Tryph. and Tertullian’s 
Apology, and notices of exorcism are not infrequent ; but the evil 
is less and less noticed, and dies out altogether at an early period. 
For a full discussion, ef. Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology, 358-360, 
Eng. Tr. For further information on Demoniacal Possession, cf. 
pp. 164-172 and notes. 

6 For a full discussion, cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 169-175, 
in which he clearly establishes the belief that it was a bodily not 
spiritual infirmity. 

7 a is probably an interjection, It is omitted altogether in 
the majority of Mss. 
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5. Peter’s Wife’s Worher. 


S. MARK I. 29-35. 


29. And forthwith, when they 
were come out of the synagogue, 
they entered into the house of Simon 
and Andrew, with James and John. 
30. But Simon’s wife’s mother lay 
sick of a fever, and anon they tell 
Him ofher. 3:. And He came and 
took her by the hand, and lifted her 
up; and immediately the fever left 
her, and she ministered unto them. 
32. And at even, when the sun did 
set, they brought unto Him all that 


were diseased, and them that were 
possessed with devils. 33. And all 
the city was gathered together at 
the door. 34. And he healed many 
that were sick of divers diseases, 
and cast out many devils; and 
suffered not the devils to speak, be- 
cause they knew Him. 

35- And in the morning, rising up 
a great while before day, He went 
out, and departed into a solitary 
place, and there prayed. 


Very little has been preserved to us touching 


the home-life of the Apostles. 


A tradition in the 


Armenian Church speaks of all being married except 
S. Thomas and the two sons of Zebedee, but whether 
true or not, it is unsupported by any general 
evidence. 

In this uncertainty, such a passage as that before 
us at once excites our interest. At all events, the 
The 
name of his wife has come down to us as Concordia 


and Perpetua; and a very touching incident in con- 
48 


chief of the Twelve was a married man. 
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nection with her martyrdom has been narrated by 

two early writers of considerable importance. It is 

said that the Apostle, on seeing her led out to 
execution, rejoiced in the mighty privilege of which ctem. Alex. 
she was deemed worthy, and cheered her by words °°" “* 
of endearment and consolation to meet her death ae 
with unfaltering courage. 

It was the mother of this holy woman who had 
fallen sick of a fever,! which S. Luke, with his 
accurate knowledge of disease, characterised as of 
no ordinary type of severity. Her friends and 
relations waylaid our Lord as He was leaving the 
synagogue service on the Sabbath morning, and 
summoned Him to her bedside. 

His very first act marked the tenderness of. His 
nature. We know well what courage it seems to give 
us in our weakness to feel the touch of a strong hand; 
it was doubtless for this purpose that He did not 
speak merely, but Himself lifted her up in the bed 
— “and immediately the fever left her.” But 
though this may have been His first object, it could 
hardly have been the only one. He Who has 
taught us by deeds as well as words—from Whose 
mode” of working miracles we can learn almost as 
much as from what fell from His lips—He touched 
her, as He touched the leper and the daughter of 
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Jairus, and a host of others who came to Him, in 
anticipation of the sacramental ordinances He had 
always in view. It was a way of showing the life- 
giving virtue which comes from contact with the 
Body of the Incarnate God, an anticipation of His 
promise, “ Whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood hath eternal life.” 

“The fever left her, and she ministered unto them.” 
It marks the completeness of the cure; there was 
none of that weakness which is usually so trying 
when the fever subsides; there was no period of 
convalescence for the gradual recovery of strength, 
but she felt herself at once in perfect health. 

Now it was quite natural that the fame of two 
such miracles as this and the cure of the demoniac 
should spread rapidly. The congregation when 
they broke up would carry far and wide the news 
of what they had seen in the synagogue; and now 
the friends, whose anxiety for the fever-stricken 
patient had been so great, could ill conceal the 
joyful intelligence of the second restoration. 

But it was the Sabbath-day, and by the inter- 
pretation of the Law which the Scribes had taught, 
it was forbidden to attend to any but acute diseases ; 
chronic cases could wait ; and so we read that it was 
not till sunset, when, according to Jewish reckon- 
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ing, the day ended, that the people generally availed 
themselves of His power to heal. “At even, when 
the sun did set, they brought unto Him all that 
were diseased, and them that were possessed with 
devils.” 

It is far more likely that this, and not any desire 
to avoid the heat of the day, was the cause of the 
delay. Had they really believed what they had 
heard, they would never have stayed from fear of 
temporary inconvenience or a possible aggravation of 
disease. They would have felt that it was far better 
to insure the recovery, though it might be preceded 
by a brief increase of pain, than to risk His 
departure. But the fear of breaking the Sabbath 
had a very strong hold upon them, and so they let 
the weary hours pass before they turned into the 
streets and made their way to the house where He 
was staying. We can hardly imagine the crowd: 
“all the city was gathered together at the door.” 
The whole suffering population, halt, lame, and 
blind, the sick and sore with every kind of in- 
firmity, the bereft of reason and the possessed of 
demons, all were there, and for all there was the same 
gracious and ready help: “Be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.” Here, as in the synagogue, the evil 
spirits were foremost to recognise Him, but He 
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rebuked their utterance and suffered them not to 
speak. It was not by the witness of enemies, not by 
the confession of those who cried out in fear and 
anger that He was “the Holy One of God,” that He 
would win His way in the world, but by the willing 
testimony of men who were convinced by what 
they saw, and cried out of the depths of their con- 
viction, “ Truly this was the Son of God.” It was 
thus that His kingdom should be established in the 
hearts of men. 

Now it had been foretold ages and ages before, 
that the Messiah should bear our griefs and carry 
our sorrows, that He should be sent “to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised.” And this day they 
must have felt that this scripture was fulfilled in 
their ears. If their thoughts went to Nazareth and 
the carpenter’s shop, and the doubts and misgivings 
which so often rose up for men’s bewilderment had 
had any place in the minds of those who saw what 
was done in Capernaum, they must have completely 
vanished, and this question must have put every 
other aside, “When Christ cometh, can He do 
greater miracles than this Man doeth 2” 

There are many passages in our Lord’s life which 
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we should wish to paint if we could give anything 
like an adequate representation of the scene; but 
perhaps there is none which would be more likely 
to win acceptance, or which would give a truer idea 
of His real character than this. 

In the streets of Capernaum and before Simon’s 
door there is gathered all the sorrow, the suffering, 
the misery of the world; and in the midst of it 
moves One in form like themselves—“ the Man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief”—and yet as He 
passes by “virtue goes out of Him and heals them 
all.” Never was He more truly “the Christ” than 
He must have seemed then. But the work of heal- 
ing was over, and the night closed in. The day had 
been one that must have tried our Lord’s human 
strength to its furthest limits; but we are amazed 
to read that the hours of well-earned sleep were 
curtailed, and that He rose “a great while before 
day,” and went into a solitary place to pray. 
Temptations awaited Him on the morrow: there 
would be crosses and disappointments, failures 
and provocations, and they must be prepared for. 
Perhaps in nothing have we more need to follow 
His example than in this. 

What a rebuke it is to the worldly maxim, “A 
busy life is hardly compatible with a life of devotion”! 


Phil. iv. 13. 
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We cannot tell what may befall us any single day 
we live; but all experience teaches that a life alike 
of business and enjoyment must bring entanglements 
and dangers: in the one of overreaching our neigh- 
bours, in the other of forgetting God. No man can 
presume to say that he can meet them in confidence 
and safety whose spirit is not fortified by prayer 
and communion with God. 

“Of mine own self I can do nothing, but I can 
do all things through Christ Which strengtheneth 


me.” 


NOTES. 


1 §. Luke calls it a ‘‘great” fever. This is supposed, from the 
use of the term in contemporary writers, to indicate a recognised 
type of fever, such as scarlet or typhus with us. We learn from 
traveller that a very malignant form of the disease is still pre- 
valent in the marshy plains near Capernaum. Cf. Tristram, Land 
of Israel, 448 ; Thomson, The Land and the Book, 356. 


2§. Augustine has expressed this very beautifully in Tract 
xxiv. on S. John: ‘“‘Interrogemus ipsa miracula, quid nobis 
loquantur de Christo; habent enim, si intelligantur, linguam 
suam. Nam quia ipse Christus Verbum est, etiam factum Verbi 
verbum nobis est.” 
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Che Leper Cleansed. 


S. MARK I. 36-45. 


36. And Simon and they that were 
with Him followed after Him. 37. 
And when they had found Him, they 
said unto Him, All sez seek for 
Thee. 38. And He said unto them, 
Let us go into the next towns, that I 
may preach there also: for therefore 
came I forth. 39. And He preached 
in their synagogues throughout all 
Galilee, and cast out devils. 

4o. And there came a leper to 
Him, beseeching Him, and kneeling 
down to Him, and saying unto Him, 
If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 
clean. 41. And Jesus, moved with 
compassion, put forth 7s hand, and 
touched him, and saith unto him, I 


will; be thou clean. 42. And as 
soon as He had spoken, immediately 
the leprosy departed from him, and 
he was cleansed. 43. And Hestraitly 
charged him, and forthwith sent him 
away ; 44. and saith unto him, See 
thou say nothing to any #zaz: but go 
thy way, shew thyself to the priest, 
and offer for thy cleansing those things 
which Moses commanded, for a testi- 
monyuntothem. 45. Buthe went out, 
and began to publish z# much, and 
to blaze abroad the matter, insomuch 
that Jesus could no more openly 
enter into the city, but was without 
in desert places: and they came to 
Him from every quarter. 


THERE were pains and penalties attaching to the 
leper such as were unknown in the case of other 


sufferers. 
from society. 


Leprosy, for instance, entailed separation 
“He shall dwell alone ; without the 


camp shall his habitation be.” “He shall cry, Un- 
clean, unclean,” to warn the passer-by of his ap- 
proach. By a merciful concession he was allowed to 
enter a synagogue, but a vacant space was drawn 
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around him, and it was enjoined that he should be 
the first to enter and the last to leave. 

The same primal law of isolation seems to have 
been enforced in spirit wherever the disease has been 
perpetuated. In the East the Lepers’ Quarters re- 
vive the memory of the Mosaic restrictions, and 
they are found not only in Jerusalem, where we are 
so familiar with them, but in many of the smaller 
towns. And when during the Crusades the disease 
was imported into this country, lazar-houses” were 
built away from the frequented districts, and the 
inmates were only suffered to go abroad at certain 
seasons, and conditionally upon their giving timely 
notice of their presence. 

Yet further, the Jewish leper was regarded as a 
living emblem of death. He has been called “a 
walking sepulchre.” He was commanded “to bare 
his head,” and “to cover his lip,” just as one did 
who had come into contact with a corpse. The special 
rites for his purification were precisely identical with 
those appointed for such as had been defiled by the 
touch of death. 

And as in the previous case, England here also 
accepted, in spirit at least, the legislation of the 
Jews. During the Middle Ages any one who suffered 
from this plague was treated as civilly dead; his 
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marriage tie was dissolved; he was clothed in a 

shroud, his funeral obsequies were performed, and Ducange, 

even Masses were said for the repose of his soul. * *?"* 
Now there was one feature in which leprosy had 

no parallel: no medicine could arrest or even miti- 

gate the disease. It was regarded as a direct punish- 2 Kings 

ment inflicted by God, and, as such, incurable, save } 4... 

through the intervention of Him Who had sent it. **¥+ 19 

This conception of it was inherent in the Jewish 

mind. It explains the question of the king of Israel, 

when he exclaimed on the receipt of the letter ask- 

ing him to cure Naaman of this disease, ‘‘ Am I God, 2 Kings 

to kill and to make alive, that this man doth send “” ** 

unto me to recover a man of his leprosy?” It was 

the same conviction, too, that drew forth Naaman’s 

confession, when he realised his cure, “Now I 

know that there is no God in all the earth, but in 

Israel.” It is worthy of notice, for it lends a deep 

significance both to the action and the words of the 

leper who came to our Lord, kneeling down to 

Him, and saying, “If Thou wilt, Thou canst make 

me clean.” We can hardly suppose that a full 

knowledge of the Godhead of Jesus was vouchsafed 

to that poor outcast ; but that sign of homage, and 

such a confession of belief in His power to heal, 

evidence the presence of a faith far beyond that of 
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his fellows, and it received a reward in an instan- 
taneous response. 

Now the method of healing adopted by our Lord 
is full of instruction. S. Mark says that He “was 
moved with compassion.” It is unnoticed elsewhere, 
but it fitly finds a place in the records of one who 
loves to notice every trait of the Humanity of the 
Saviour.® 

Then we read, He “put forth His hand, and 
touched him.” Save for the priests alone, to touch 
the unclean was to become a partaker of his unclean- 
ness. Jesus therefore by this act claimed the pre- 
rogative of the priesthood at the same time that He 
foreshadowed the Redemption in which He “ Him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” 

The touch was followed by His word. “It is a 
sign of your faith,” He seems to say, “that you use 
the expression ‘If Thou wilt,’ not ‘If Thou canst.’ 
I do will; and My hand is ever obedient to My 
will; be thou cleansed therefore by this touch.” 
He spake, and it was done: for “immediately the 
leprosy departed from him.” 

Two directions followed the cure, one of expedi- 
ency, the other of obligation ; and they were given 
with a sternness that marked their importance and 
the peril of neglecting them. Our translation fails* 
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to express by “ He straitly charged him” the force 
of the original; but one of the old versions rendered 
it more aptly, “He threatened him.” In the first 
instance he was to say nothing about this cure to 
any one. Jesus often gave similar injunctions to 
those whom He had healed, in order to avoid publi- 
city, but, when considered in its immediate con- 
nection with the command to go and show himself 
to the priests, its explanation here is probably to 
be found in a tender regard for the man rather than 
in any thought of Himself. The priests were very 
jealous of their office, and any, the least invasion 
of it would be resented. If any information of the Trench 
cure should reach their ears before they had pro- oe 
nounced upon his cleanness, nothing was more likely *°> 
than that they would refuse altogether to grant him 
the certificate of absolution. It was another proof 
of our Lord’s loving-kindness and consideration, thus 
to provide that he should enjoy with all possible 
speed the privileges of restoration. 

And what was the object of the second command, 
“Go thy way, shew thyself to the priest”? 

Leprosy, it must be remembered, inasmuch as it 
was the direst physical disease, and the culmination 
of misery, has always been regarded as a fitting type 
of sin. And it may have been that He Who “came 
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not to destroy, but to fulfil,” looked on to the Ordin- 
ance of the Christian Priesthood,in which there would 
be “by His appointment functions similar in kind, 
only higher in degree. Just as the leper was bidden 
to go again and again to the Jewish priest before he 
received his discharge, so in like manner it is pro- 
vided that the sinner under the New Dispensation 
may seek the help and guidance of the Ministry of 
Christ’s Church in ridding himself of the leprosy of 
sin. » 

And it is to be carefully noted how scrupulously 
the Church has preserved the analogy between the 
parts of God and the priest in the Mosaic Order 
with that of Christ and the Christian Priesthood in 
the present. 

God, and God alone, was the source of the leper’s 
cure. He, and none but He, could take away 
the disease, but, in accordance with His ordaining, 
human agents were employed to seal the restoration. 
Even so in the cleansing from the defilement of sin, 
it is Christ’s appointment that the message of for- 
giveness should be conveyed to the penitent by 
human lips. And if men are qualified to receive it, 
He in Whose Name and by Whose authority the 
words are pronounced will ratify and seal the 
pardon, according to that commission which He gave 
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to His first Ministry, under circumstances of unparal 
leled solemnity, when He breathed upon them to 
symbolise the delegation of His Own inherent power, 
and said, “ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them: and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” . 


NOTES. 


1 ¢.g. Damascus, Nablus, Ramleh. 


2 The largest of these is said to have been at Burton-Lazars, near 


S. John 


EX. 122,23. 


Melton-Mowbray. It is supposed that there were about a hundred . 


in England. The disease seems to have died out in the country 
during the sixteenth century. There is an interesting treatise on 
Leprosy in the Speaker’s Comm, on Lev. xiii. 

Su@ia16: 

4 éuBpiwacoOat implies a muttering, an emotion accompanied by 
noise. Lat. fremo. Itis hardly translatable. Perhaps ‘ sternly 
charged” is best. 

5 It is often said that the power given to the Apostles was 
merely to preach, which would result in forgiveness or hardening : 
but that power had been intrusted to them before. This was pro- 
bably even more than the “‘ power of the keys,” or ‘‘ the binding 
and loosing,” and for this reason was accompanied by the deeply 
significant act of breathing upon them. Absolution underlay the 
two former, but this was an authority for its direct exercise in and 
by itself. The three commissions imply teaching, legislating, and 
absolving. 
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Che Paralptic Cured, 


S. MARK II. I-12. 


1, And again He entered into 
Capernaum after some days ; and it 
was noised that He was in the house. 
2. And straightway many were 
gathered together, insomuch that 
there was no room to receive them, 
no, not so much as about the door: 
and He preached the word unto 
them. 3. And they comeunto Him, 
bringing one sick of the palsy, whzch 
was borne of four. 4. And when 
they could not come nigh unto Him 
for the press, they uncovered the 
roof where He was: and when they 
had broken z¢ up, they let down the 
bed wherein the sick of the palsy 
lay. 5. When Jesus saw their faith, 
He said unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. 6. 
But there were certain of the scribes 
sitting there, and reasoning in their 
hearts, 7. Why doth this Maz thus 


speak blasphemies? who can forgive 
sins but God only? 8. And imme- 
diately, when Jesus perceived in 
His spirit that they so reasoned 
within themselves, He said unto 
them, Why reason ye these things 
in your hearts? 9. Whether is it 
easier to say to the sick of the palsy, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to say, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
walk? zo. But that ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (He saith to 
the sick of the palsy,) 11. I say unto 
thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, 
and go thy way into thine house. 
x12. And immediately he arose, took 
up the bed, and went forth before 
thent all; insomuch that they were 
all amazed, and glorified God, say- 
ing, We never saw 7¢ on this 
fashion. 


A. DIFFICULTY will be removed if we realise 
the construction on which the more substantial 
houses in an Eastern town are not infrequently 


built. 


rangle. 
62 


The ground-plan is that of a quad- 
We enter at a door or gateway in the 
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centre, and pass into a court which is open to the winer, Real- 


6 Worterbuch 
sky. Usually there is a verandah or colonnade ay «pech? 
on one or more sides of it: sometimes of one story Fath Bibl 

., Art. 


only, more frequently of two. When the latter is ‘House.’ 

the case, its covering rises almost as high as the 

housetop itself. This is generally flat, and is used 

as a common place of resort; in some streets there 

is a continued thoroughfare by it from end to end, 

with flights of steps at convenient places for public Josephus, 

Antiq. 

use. xiii. 5.3. 
On this occasion a group of persons—S. Mark, 

with his love of picturesque detail, gives the number 

as four—hearing that Jesus was speaking to the 

people in Simon’s house, attempted te bring to Him 

a poor sufferer who had been struck with paralysis. 

But when they came near, they saw to their dis- 

appointment that the courtyard was thronged, and 

the very doorway choked with an eager crowd. 

They were not, however, easily baffled. They 

noticed the upturned faces of the multitude, and 

seeing the direction in which they were all looking, 

they gathered that Jesus was in the upper story of 

the verandah speaking to the people from the 

vantage-ground it gave Him. They made their 

way at once to the housetop by one of the public 

staircases, and soon found themselves only a few 
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feet above the spot where Jesus was standing. The 

roof of the verandah ! was torn open, and the litter? 
on which their helpless patient lay was lowered 
through the opening and placed at His feet. And 
their end was gained. Nothing ever attracted the 
compassionate Saviour so surely as the sight of 
suffering. No matter what He was doing, that had 
the first claim on His attention. Again and again 
He allowed Himself to be interrupted, and broke 
off His speaking, without a sign of impatience, to 
heal the sick. 

But there is something which strikes us with 
surprise in the words that He spoke—so unlike His 
usual utterances on similar occasions. “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee.” It reminds us of the inseparable 
connection between sin and suffering : “ by sin came 
death,’ and with death all its evil forerunners of 
pain and sorrow, sickness and disease. It would 
seem that the man was conscience-stricken. We 
are not told it in so many words, but what if that 
stroke of paralysis was the result of past excesses ? 
What if the loss of vital energy in his limbs had 
been produced by a course of enfeebling indulgence 2 
We can see his terror in the presence of the Great 
Searcher of men’s hearts, dreading disclosure, and 
yet longing to be healed. It is thus that in fear 
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and trembling he may have poured out his soul in 
confession of his guilt. S. Matthew hints at least 
at something of the kind, for he puts into our 
Lord’s mouth such words of fatherly love and 
encouragement as a confession of this kind would 
naturally evoke, “ Son, be of good cheer,”? and then, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

And what followed? At once all the animosities 
of the Scribes and Pharisees were aroused. “Was 
not the forgiveness of sins one of the inalienable 
prerogatives of the Godhead? It is nothing less 
than blasphemy in Him to claim it.” Such were 
their unspoken thoughts; but He Whose Divine 
claims they denied, established them in the very 
midst of their denial. For did He not read the 
secrets of their heart, and hear their unuttered 
murmurings, which none but God could do? 

“T know your thoughts,” He seems to say; “you 
accuse Me of pretending to extraordinary powers 
without any evidence that My claims are well 
founded. The veriest impostor, you say, may do 
that. No man has any right to speak so, unless he 
is prepared to verify his words by signs following. 
Who can possibly say whether the absolution you 
pronounce is ratified in heaven or not ?” 

And out of condescension to their secret murmur- 
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ings Jesus attests His powers. He works a miracle 
which the eyes of all can see, in proof that He 
possesses that which they denied to Him, because it 
carried with it no evident confirmation. “That ye 
may know that the Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (He saith to the sick of the 
palsy,) Arise, and take up thy bed.” 

He spake, and at once the man arose in presence 
of them all, and that “which before had been the 
sign of his sickness, became now the sign of his 
cure.” 

Now what may we learn from the different 
characters of those with whom this miracle brings 
us into contact—the Jewish rulers and the sick 
man’s friends ? 

The Scribes could hardly as yet have witnessed 
much of Christ’s wonder-working, for they came 
chiefly from Jerusalem,* and that was not the scene 
of many miracles.” The fame of His doings had 
doubtless reached them; otherwise they would not 
have travelled so far as Capernaum to gee and 
hear what He did, but it was not for such as they 
to be convinced by mere hearsay. Were they not 
the recognised guardians of the religion of the 
nation, the teachers who sat in Moses’ seat? They 
were in duty bound, then, to be jealous of all rival 
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claims, and not to suffer their office to be invaded 
by unauthorised intruders. Any assumption of 
supernatural power, with no visible proof that the 
claimant possessed it, was sure to provoke disparag- 
ing sneers, and they did hardly more than what, we 
should probably have done under similar circum- 
stances. But this only applies to their conduct in 
the beginning. When once He had furnished them 
with the credentials of His mission, with the incon- 
testable signs which they demanded, there was no 
longer any excuse for their incredulity. 

But turning from the Scribes to the poor man’s 
friends, we read that “when Jesus saw their faith, 
He said to the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” 

We have already hinted at the probable confes- 
sion of the sick man himself, and though this would 
have been sufficient to excite the compassion of 
Jesus, we have no right to ignore what the Holy 
Spirit has recorded, viz., that it was the sight of 
their® faith which drew from His lips the words of 
forgiveness. It is a fact full of mystery, but full 
also of consolation, that not a few of the gifts of 
healing and restoration—on the centurion’s servant s. mate. viii, 
—on Jairus’ child—on the blind man at Bethsaida ¢ bay 
—on the Syro-Pheenician’s daughter—were obtained 29° viii. 22. 


S. James 
Vv. x5. 
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through the faith and prayers, not so much of the 
sick and afflicted themselves, as of their relations 
and friends. Surely this dependence of man upon 
his fellow-creatures was intended to foreshadow the 
great mystery of Redemption through Another’s 
Blood. It may well have been placed on record by 
the Holy Spirit to teach us that whenever we try 
to bring others to the feet of Jesus to be healed of 
their soul’s sickness—be they friends or enemies— 
whenever we offer up “the prayer of faith,” which 
we are assured “shall save the sick,” we are asso- 
ciating ourselves in deeds of mercy and acts of 
intercession with the Great High Priest of the world 
—the One Mediator between God and man—the 
Man Christ Jesus, our Lord. 


NOTES. 


‘ There are fewer difficulties presented by this interpretation 
than by the others; put Trench, Miracles, 199, adopts the com- 
mon theory. Thomson, The Land and the Book, 359, supposes 
that the roof was that over the ewan, composed of a layer of 
stiff mortar or clay upon somethickly-matted thorns. He imagines 
the house to have been only of one story. Edersheim, i. 502, 
confirms the writer in the view maintained above. 


2 The word is originally Latin, grabatum. 8. Mark, writing 
primarily for Roman readers, uses many Latin words—e.g. orexov- 
Adtwp, EeoTov, Kevtuptwv, Kfvoos, K.T.A. 
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3 “Child, take courage,” is a more literal rendering, and ex- 
presses more than the Authorised Version the above idea. 


4 We learn from S. Luke v. 17 that some were present also 
from Galilee. 


> The only recorded miracles in Jerusalem before this are the 
Cleansing of the Temple (if it may be called a miracle), and that 
at the Pool of Bethesda. 


6 Though the narrative speaks of “‘their” faith only, the per- 
fect concurrence of the paralytic cannot be doubted. 


S. Matt, 
IX. Q. 
S. Luke 
Vv. 27. 


6 
The Call of Leb, 


S. MARK II. 13-17. 


13. And He went forth again by 
the sea side; and all the multitude 
resorted unto Him, and He taught 
them. 14. And as He passed by, 
He saw Levi the soz of Alphzeus sit- 
ting at the receipt of custom, and 
said unto him, Follow Me. And he 
arose and followed Him. 15. And 
it came to pass, that as Jesus sat at 
meat in his house, many publicans 
and sinners sat also together with 
Jesus and His disciples: for there 


were many, and they followed Him. 
16. And when the scribes and Phari- 
sees saw Him eat with publicans and 
sinners, they said unto His disciples, 
How zs z¢ that He eateth and drink- 
eth with publicans and sinners? 
17. When Jesus heard z#, He saith 
unto them, They that are whole 
have no need of ¢ke physician, but 
they that are sick: I came not to 
call ¢he righteous, but sinners to 
repentance. 


IT was not an uncommon thing to assume a new 


name upon adopting a fresh calling. Simon was 
named Peter, Saul became Paul. In like manner, 
Levi, rejoicing in the change from a life of shame 
to one of glory and honour, signalised the step and 
the power by which it had been brought about, by 
calling himself Matthew, “the gift of God.”! Com- 
paring together the Synoptist Evangelists, we find 
that the first describes the call of Matthew, the 
second and third of Levi, under precisely similar 


circumstances, and there can scarcely be a question 
70 
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of their identity. S. Chrysostom 2 so little doubted 
it that he used the variety of designation to illus- 
trate an important principle, viz., that men should 
be as severe as they like towards themselves, but 
should draw a veil over the shame of others, and 
conceal their offences if followed by repentance. S. 
Mark and S. Luke, not wishing to blazon abroad the 
fact that the Apostle and Evangelist had belonged to 
the hated class of publicans, give him his old name, 
by which he had ceased to be known at the time 
when they wrote; but S. Matthew, thinking only 
of the goodness of God, and regarding himself as “a 
miracle of mercy,” is careful to recall the fact, that 
he who is now the honoured Apostle was once the 
despised tax-gatherer. 

In all the Roman Provinces, no doubt, it was con- 
sidered a hardship to be compelled to pay taxes to 
the Imperial Treasury; but to the Jews it was incon- 
ceivably galling, because it entailed a surrender of 
their most cherished prerogative. To be called upon, 
again, to acknowledge their alien subjection at the 
bidding of their own countrymen,® was to make the 
cup of bitterness a thousandfold more bitter. As 
God’s chosen people they refused at heart to admit 
anything but a Theocracy. The arm of Rome was 
too strong to be resisted by open rebellion, but they 


Lightfoot, 
Exercit. in 
Matt, v. 46. 
Talm. Bab. 
Synhedrim, 
25 b. 

S. Matt. 


xviii. 17. 


Talm. Bab. 
Abodah 
Zarah. 10 b. 
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made no pretence of disguising their hatred of her 
authority. Her official publican was “the Pariah of 
Palestine.” Nothing was too bad for him. He 
was an outcast from society ; his offering was re- 
garded as defiled and excluded from the Korban ;+ 
his evidence was inadmissible in a court of justice; 
and contracts entered into with him were not bind- 
ing on the conscience. ‘“‘ Let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican” gathered up in a 
recognised proverb the idea that all communication 
with such an one must cease. 

Notwithstanding all this, Christ chose a publican 
to be an Apostle and to wait on His Ministry. He 
found him at Capernaum, in his toll-booth on the 
shore of the lake, where it was his duty to take toll 
for the fisheries, and assess the value of merchandise 
passing through the port. Thus he belonged to a 
class of publicans especially hated,> because extortion 
was more easily practised in custom-house dues than 
in the poll-tax, which was fixed. It finds expres- 
sion in the Talmudic saying, “Woe to the ship 
which sails without having paid its dues.” 

Now it is quite possible that the real turning- 
point in Levi’s career was the cure of the paralytic. 
If he had witnessed that, his heart would be touched 
by the great stress laid upon the forgiveness of his 
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sins. It would awaken him to a realisation of 
that, which the common belief, that repentance was 
impossible to men of his calling, had made him for- 
get; and he may then and there have resolved 
to break with the past on the first. opportunity. 
The Evangelists, at any rate, have linked the two 
events most closely together, and followed up 
our Lord’s public declaration of forgiveness with 
an even more forcible illustration, in His choice 
of ‘a publican and sinner” to be numbered with 
His disciples. “As He passed by, He saw Levi 
the son of Alpheus sitting at the receipt of custom, 
and said unto him, Follow Me. And he arose and 
followed Him.” Porphyry and Julian assailed the pone 
truth of the narrative, on the ground that it was Matt. ix. 9. 
irrational to suppose that a man would quit a 
lucrative calling so suddenly at the bidding of a 
passer-by. But they made no allowance for the 
fame of Jesus, none for the magnetic influence of 
Him ‘“‘ Who spake as never man spake.” It is very 
probable, too, that the lake-side had been the scene 
of His teaching often before,® and that Levi's atten- 
tion had been aroused by His burning words, as 
well as by the miracle which exhibited His pardon- 
ing mercy. And so the instant the right hand was 
held out, he eagerly grasped it, and left all behind. 


S. Matt. 
ix, ro. 
S. Luke 
V. 29+ 


S. Luke 


XVili. 12. 
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His first act was a manifestation of gratitude. 
His brother Evangelists record, what with singular 
modesty he veiled in his own account, that the 
“ oreat feast” that followed was given by him. It 
marks the depth of his sincerity, that he lost no time 
in making an effort for the deliverance of his fellow- 
sinners. He invited as guests those who had shared 
his shame, in the hope that they might become par- 
takers of his joy. It was doubtless a rude shock 
to Pharisaic prejudice that Jesus should accept the 
discipleship of a publican; but it must have raised 
a storm of reproach and anger that He should sit 
down to meat with a whole company of them, and 
that too, on one of the fast-days of the week.’ It 
gave rise at once to a twofold question, the first 
touching the principle of associating with sinners, 
the second on the propriety of observing the fasts. 
The former alone belongs to this portion of the 
narrative. ‘‘ How is it that He eateth and drinketh 
with publicans and sinners?” 

Our Lord was ready with an answer. It was a 
recognised maxim in their oral law, and it had its 
echo in heathen ® writers in abundance, “The physi- 
cian’s sphere of work lies among the sick.” Trans- 
lated into the spiritual life, it says that the mission 
of the Redeemer is not to the righteous, but to 
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sinners, ay, to the very publicans from whom 
they had turned away. There is surely a severe 
rebuke to His gainsayers underlying the words. 
“You,” He seems to say, “are the recognised 
guardians of the people, but ‘the diseased have ye Ezek. 
not strengthened, neither have ye healed that which “*” * 
was sick, neither have ye bound up that which was 
broken, neither have ye brought again that which 

was driven away, neither have ye sought that which 

was lost.’ I, on the contrary, ‘am the Good Shep- 

herd,’ and care for My sheep. I have come to seek 

and to save that which was lost, and I rejoice more 

over this poor publican who confesses his sins, than 

over the ninety and nine who think themselves safe 
within the fold. ‘I came not to cal] the righteous, 


but sinners to repentance.’ ” ® 


NOTES. 


1 The full name is Mattathias; Theodore, Doritheus, Theodotus, 
Adeodatus, and Nathanael, are all equivalentsin differentlanguages. 
A few of the Fathers refused to identify Levi and Matthew, but it 
is impossible to believe that two publicans could have been called 
at the same time and place, and that one should have become 
so famous and the other be no more heard of. 

2 This illustration is taken from Abraham’s Festival Lectures, 
No. xxxv. 


3 It was obviously advantageous generally to employ natives of 
the province, as better acquainted with the people and their occu- 
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pations. We may witness a faint image of the relationship of a 
Jew to the publican in that of an Irish tenant to an Irish agent 
employed by an English landlord to evict him. 

4 This term was used of the offering, S. Mark vii. 11, and of the 
place where it was received, S. Matt. xxvii. 6. 

5 Hdersheim, i. 515-518, gives many particulars of the office, and 
says that Levi must have belonged to the Moches or dowanier 
class, whose office was connected entirely with rates on merchan- 
dise. The ordinary publican was called Gabbai. 

6 The original of verse 13 expresses this by the imperfect tense 
HpxeTo, used to go, and édidacxev, was wont to teach. 


PA Ohinn ly hey 
8 Stier mentions Antisthenes, Diogenes, Pausanias, and Ovid. 


® “To repentance” is absent from the best mss. 


XI. 


Che Wrinciple of Fasting. 
S. MARK Il. 18-22. 


18. And the disciples of John and away from them, and then shall they 
of the Pharisees used to fast: and fast in those days. 21. No manalso 
they come and say unto Him, Why seweth a piece of new cloth on an 
do the disciples of John and of the old garment: else the new piece 
Pharisees fast, but Thy disciples that filled it up taketh away from 
fast not? x9. And Jesus said unto the old, and the rent is made worse. 
them, Can the children of the bride- 22. And no man putteth new wine 
chamber fast, while the Bridegroom into old bottles: else the new wine 
is with them? as long as they have doth burst the bottles, and the wine 
the Bridegroom with them, theycan- is spilled, and the bottles will be 
not fast. 20. Butthe days willcome, marred: but new wine must be put 
when the Bridegroom shall be taken into new bottles. . 


It is almost certain that the feast given by Levi 
and attended by our Lord was on one of the two 
weekly fast-days. The word used by S. Mark 
implies not so much that the Pharisees “used to 
fast,” as that they “were fasting” at the time ; and it 
was the disregard of the observance which prompted 
the question why the disciples of Jesus acted differ- 
ently from others in this respect. Now there can 
be no doubt that He would not have made light of s, Matt. 
any ordinance of legal obligation. Fasting was ee 


almost unnoticed in the Law. On one day, and one 
1% 
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Lev. xvi. 29. only, were the people directed “to afflict the soul.” 


Philo, de 
Septen. 


S. Hieron. 
in Zech. 


vill. 19. 


That was the “Day of Atonement.” It was a 
national Fast, binding upon all who had reached the 
age of thirteen; and no Jew who was contented to 
follow the Mosaic Code need trouble himself with 
any other. During the Captivity, however, four 
more Annual Fasts were added to commemorate 


Jer. xxxix.1; national disasters! especially connected with the 
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destructions of Jerusalem and the Temple. From 
time to time also public humiliations and private 
fasts were observed amidst dearth and famine, and 
in preparation for important works. 

In the New Testament we learn from the 
Pharisee’s confession that the Jews “more righteous 
than the rest” kept two days in the week as fasts ; 
they were the second and fifth, in remembrance of the 
ascent of Moses into the Mount to receive the Two 
Tables of Stone, and his descent, after the anger of 
the Lord had been. appeased. 

But when we read in S. Matthew’s Gospel of 
frequent fastings—“the Pharisees fast oft ”—it is 
probable that it was something more even than 
these ; and later Jewish writings testify to repeti- 
tion on the most trivial pretexts, such as for a good 
omen, for a dream, for the interpretation of a dream; 
and this gave birth to the proverb, “A fast is as fit 
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for a dream as fire is for tow.” They record also Taim. Bab. 
many cases of Rabbis who obtained a reputation ee near 
by the number of their self-imposed fasts. 

When the Baptist came, he felt that it was a time 
to make ready a people by strict discipline and self- 
denial, not as a meritorious act or matter of boast- 
ing, such as the Pharisees taught, but as a fitting 
preparation for the Advent of the Messiah. 

“There is a time to every purpose under heaven: Eccles. 
a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to ae 
mourn, and a time to dance.” The former was the 
season in which the Baptist’s lot had been cast; 
the latter, that which Christ came to inaugurate. 
Such was the broad distinction which our Lord 
drew when appealed to for a vindication of His 
conduct. He illustrated the principle by the use of 
a figure that was singularly appropriate to His 
hearers. They had heard their own master say 
that “the friend of the Bridegroom, which standeth sg. jonn 
and heareth Him, rejoiceth greatly because of the *” *® 
Bridegroom’s voice.” 

The friends of the bridegroom, or “the children 
of the bridechamber,” as they are elsewhere called, 
were especially appointed to make preparation for 
the advent of the bride, to bear the bridal-canopy 
for her reception, and to arrange generally for the 
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wedding-feast. All their thoughts were of joy and 
happiness. For seven days there were prolonged 
festivities; fatlings were killed, costly dresses were 
worn, torchlight processions were held, and there 
was every possible demonstration of gladness ; 
indeed, such was the festive character of the 
marriage-week, that exemption was granted to the 
bride even from certain obligations of the great 
Fast of “the Day of Atonement,” if it fell within 
that period? 

“The present,” our Lord seems to say to those who 
questioned Him, “is such a time as that. What more 
incongruous than for My friends to seek to mar their 
enjoyment by introducing an air of sadness into such 
a scene? The time will come when the Bridegroom 
will be taken away;* but do not anticipate the 
separation ; it will be here all too soon. The dark- 
ness of Calvary will spread a gloom over the 
disciples’ hearts: then there will be an end to 
rejoicing: ‘then shall they fast in those days.’ ” 

Two more illustrations followed: one touching 
the outward conduct, the other the inner spirit ; and 
both were suggested by the Wedding Feast. “No 
man seweth a piece of new cloth on an old garment.” 
Christianity is too strong and vigorous for an out- 
worn system. Attempt to piece it on the old, and 
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its very weight and strength will tear still more the 
failing threads, and “a worse rent will be made.” 

Again, “no man putteth new wine into old 
bottles.” The New Religion is too free, too elastic, 
too expansive, to be infused into the old forms and 
modes of life. It will be like the fermenting must, 
which cracks and bursts the withered wine-skins, 
so that both are ruined. 

We must not however conclude from this, that 
Christ forbade, or even discouraged, the principle s. matt. 
of fasting. It was the Jewish surroundings which ““*®* ’” 
He condemned. Rabbinic Pharisaism had wholly 
misconceived its true object; it had taught 
men to believe that such mortification was a 
means of. averting God’s anger, and of atoning for 
sins. To the Pharisees it was no instrument for 
the subjection of the lower to the higher nature, 
no ingredient in the cup of penitence, no sign of 
deep humiliation for offence against God, but a 
meritorious act, entitling him whe practised it to 
Divine acceptance. As such it gained no encourage- 
ment, no recognition, in the teaching of our Blessed 
Lord. 

Neither did He approve their mode of fasting. 
The spirit of the Gospel is not the spirit of the 
Law. The one is love, the other is fear. The Jew 
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sat in sackcloth and ashes; the Christian anoints 
his head and washes his face. 

We have only to turn to the Sermon on the 
Mount to understand the real position of fasting. 
Its true value was fully recognised when our Lord 
united it in a threefold cord with the Christian 
graces of prayer and almsgiving, and pointed 
thereby to man’s triple duty to God, his neighbour, 
and himself. In enjoining the obligation of 
fasting, He knew that if it be true that no one 
can enjoy liberty till he has learned self-restraint, it 
is absolutely necessary for the full realisation of 
Christian freedom that a man should be able to 
hold his lower appetites in complete subjection. 

But fasting in its highest sense reaches far 
beyond the abstinence from bodily food; the rule is 
absolute, “If any man will be My disciple, let him 
deny himself.’ §. Bernard shows well what it is 
which makes the Christian “ascetic.” “If,” he 
says, “‘the appetite alone have sinned, let that 
alone fast; but if other members, let them also 
fast. The eye from .. . looking with pleasure 
at any glass which reflects self; the ear from 
praise of self, from slanders, gossip, controversy ; 
the tongue from detraction, murmuring, and fault- 
finding ; the hand from necdless work, which hinders 
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prayer ; but more than all, the soul from vice and 
self-will. Thus only shall we avoid provoking God 
to reject our offerings; thus only realise what is 
promised : ‘Behold, in the day of your fast ye find 


27) 


pleasure. 


NOTES. 


1 Inthe fourth month, both for the breaking of the Two Tables 
of Moses, and also for the capture of Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s 
reign. In the fifth, for the burning of the Temple of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In the seventh, for the death of Gedaliah. In the tenth, 
for the commencement of the blockade. 

2 She shared with a king the privilege of washing the face at 
such a time; the idea being that before all things she must be 
pleasing to her husband. After they had been married some time 
he would know that she was not unclean, but at first she must 
run no risk of such a thing being supposed. : 


3 This is the first intimation of His approaching death. 


S Luke vi. zx. 


<i: 
Che Disciples in the Corn-fields, 


S. MARK II. 23-28. 


23. And it came to pass, that He 
went through the corn fields on the 
sabbath day; and His disciples be- 
gan, as they went, to pluck the ears 
ofcorn. 24. And the Pharisees said 
unto Him, Behold, why do they on 
the sabbath day that which is not 
lawful? 25. And Hesaid unto them, 
Have ye never read what David did, 
when he had need, and was an 
hungred, he, and they that were 


with him? 26. How he went into 
the house of God in the days of 
Abiathar the high priest, and did 
eat the shewbread, which is not law- 
ful to eat but for the priests, and 
gave also to them which were with 
him? 27. And.He said unto them, 
The sabbath was made for man, azd 
not man for the sabbath: 28. there- 
fore the Son of Man is Lord also of 
the sabbath. 


THERE are reasons for supposing that it was 
after the synagogue service on the first Sabbath: 
in the month of May that our Lord went out to 
walk in the fields, where the harvest was ripening in 
the Plain of Gennesareth.1_ Perhaps He wished for 
quiet; but the Pharisees, whose hostility He had 
aroused, watched which way He went, and followed 
behind, determined to lose no opportunity of fastening 
upon Him a charge, to lay before the Sanhedrim. It 
is not unlikely that their hope on this occasion was, 


that He might be tempted to exceed the legitimate 
84 
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two thousand cubits, in disregard of the restriction fdersheim, 
Temple, etc. 


for a Sabbath-day’s journey. ve 


Disappointed, however, in not finding anything 
against the Master, they attacked His disciples. 
They were hungry, and plucked some ears of corn by 
the wayside, and ate them. There was no offence 
in that: it was no act of theft on their part, for the 
Law made allowances for such a case: * When thou peut. 
comest into the standing corn of thy neighbour, then “75, 
thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand.” I aca 
But though it was no infraction of the Written Law, 
there was “the hedge” of the Law, the fence which the 
Rabbis had built up to guard its minutest observance. 
‘This they could turn and twist at their will; and 
they had no difficulty in bringing the disciples’ con- 
duct into court for a breach of it. To pluck the 
ears of corn was equivalent to reaping ; to rub them 
in their hands was the same as threshing; and to reap 
and thresh was to engage in prohibited labour on 
the Sabbath. If then they could make good the 
charge, and enforce the extreme penalty, like the 
man who gathered sticks on that holy day, the numb. xv. 
transgressors might be stoned for the breach. It *” Ee 
shows the eagerness with which they were watched, 
that the instant they began to do it the Pharisees 
broke in with their remonstrances: “Behold! why 
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do they on the Sabbath-day that which is not law- 
ful?” 

It was the boast of the stricter Jews that they 
would endure any privation rather than violate 
that holy day. More than one great defeat and mas- 
sacre in Jewish history might have been averted if 
they had not refused on these grounds to draw the. 
sword in defence of their lives. 

Jesus at once threw the shield of His protection 
over His followers. Scorning the petty quibbles 
with which He was so familiar, He declined to argue 
as to what constituted labour, and plunged into the 
general question of Sabbath observance, laying down 
the principle that no ceremonial ordinance may 
override man’s good. 

With one of those master-strokes which He so 
often made, He recalled to their minds an illustration 
from the history of their greatest hero. It is quite 
possible that it was suggested by the Lesson which 
they had just heard in the synagogue; if so, we can 
imagine with what force it must have struck them. 

David, in his flight from Saul’s court, halted at 
the priestly station of Nob on the sides of Mount 
Olivet. It was the spot where the Tabernacle had 
found a temporary home during the period of its 
wanderings before it rested on Mount Zion. Ahime- 
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lech or Abiathar (the two names are commonly sup- 
posed to represent father and son, but it is possible Chron. 
that they were both borne by one and the same oe 
person®) gave him some of the loaves from the Golden“ *” 
Table to satisfy his hunger. It was the most sacred of 

all food: for while that which was offered in sacrifice 
might be sold in the shambles, the mystic “ Bread of 

the Face ”* was eaten by the priests alone, and within 

the Holy Place. And yet they, the guardians of 
every religious observance, had not hesitated to 
divert its use in the exigency of circumstances, and 
David, the great national saint, had made no scruple 

of accepting it. 

Were the Pharisees prepared to accuse him of sacri- 
lege for so doing? If they were, our Lord might have 
retorted that they were at issue with the teaching of 
the old masters of Israel. Had not they said, “It Kineton : 
was lawful even to eat that which was sanctified, 
when another loaf was not within reach, and one was 
bitten with hunger ;” and again, “There is nothing 
which may hinder taking care of life but idolatry, 
adultery, and murder” ? 

But we find from 8. Matthew, that He drew a 
second argument from the Temple ordinances. a Mats 
“What,” He seems to say, “were the multiplied » 
sacrifices, and incense-burnings, and washings, but 
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so many breaches of the letter of the Law? Had 
they not given birth to the proverb, ‘There is no 
Sabbatical rest observed in the sanctuary’? and yet 
no one ever thought of blaming the priests.” 

And just as under the first illustration there lay 
the thought that He was David’s Son, and that what 
was lawful for the father, could not be unlawful for 
the Son, so by the assertion that there was in that 
place “One greater than the Temple,’ He reminded 
them “that the Body of the Son of Man was the 
truest temple of God, and the disciples who ministered 
to Him were entitled to at least the same privilege 
as the priests in the Temple at Jerusalem.” 

But the real solution of the question lay in the 
declaration that the day was instituted for the hap- 
piness and wellbeing of man, and consequently He in 
Whom humanity was personified, held control over 
its observance ; “the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath : therefore the Son of Man 
is Lord also of the Sabbath.” 

The question has been revived in our own genera- 
tion: ‘In what spirit is that day which has 
superseded the Sabbath to be kept, especially by the 
working classes?” This no less than the other “ was 
made for man.” Now man, it must be remembered, 
is a complex creature. He has a tripartite nature, 
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consisting of body, soul, and spirit; and it is neces- x Thess. 
sary to provide for him as such, not ignoring either “ ** 
his physical or his social or his religious needs. 

All must be kept in view. It is a manifest duty to 
furnish the masses with the means of bodily recrea- 
tion, and to draw them from their squalid homes 
into the pure air which will invigorate the frame. 

It is no less a duty to elevate their tastes, to offer 
them, as far as possible, variety of scene, and that 
relief from the monotony of labour which the rich 
man finds in his club or library; but all must be 
subordinated to the paramount duty of worship. 
That is due from every creature to the Great Creator. 

It is that moreover in which he may find his highest 
enjoyment. No scheme, therefore, which ignores 
this claim, can possibly carry out the principle laid 
down by our Lord when He said, “The Sabbath 


“was made for man.” 


NOTES. 


1 The synagogue service was held at nine o’clock. The Pharisees 
would hardly have gone out after Him into the fields before that 
hour, but nothing is more natural than that they should have fol- 
lowed Him when the congregation separated. The Authorised 
Version renders it ‘‘the second Sabbath after the first,” which is 
meaningless. A variety of explanations have been offered, viz., 
that given above (Wetstein); the first Sabbath after the second 
Paschal Day (Edersheim) appears most probable. It was certainly 
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between Passover and Pentecost. Barley harvest was in the 
latter half of April, wheat in the first half of May. 


2 Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4. 2,3, describes how the Romans under 
Pompey mercifully respected the Jewish law, and refused to 
attack till the following day.—Milman, Hist. ii. 2. The Jews 
however did not always observe the rule.—Wars, ii. 19. 2. 


3 Surely, as there is nothing impossible in the supposition, it is 
better to accept it than accuse the authors of Chronicles and 
Samuel of mistake. The absence of the definite article from the 
best mss. forbids the translation ‘‘in the time of Abiathar (after- 
wards familiarly known as) the high priest,” as, e.g. ‘‘in the house 
of Simon the leper”—not a leper at the time. Grammatically, as 
it stands, it can only be ‘‘ when Abiathar was high priest.” 


4 ¢.e. Bread laid out in the Presence of God. Our Shewbread 
is taken from Luther’s translation ‘Schaubrod.” The table of 
pure gold is depicted on the Arch of Titus. The Bread was only 
eaten by those priests who were ceremonially clean. 
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S. MARK III. 1-6, 


5. And when He had looked round 
about on them with anger, being 


x, And He entered again into the 
synagogue; and there was a man 


there which had a withered hand. 
2. And they watched Him, whether 
He would heal him on the sabbath 
day; that they might accuse Him. 
3. And He saith unto the man which 
had the withered hand, Stand forth. 
4. And He saith unto them, Is it 
lawful to do good on the sabbath 
days, or to do evil? to save life, or 


grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts, He saith unto the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And he 
stretched z¢ out: and his hand was 
restored whole as the other. 6. 
And the Pharisees went forth, and 
straightway took counsel with the 
Herodians against Him, how they 
might destroy Him. 


to kill? But they held their peace. 


For the third time our Lord is confronted by 
the Pharisees on the question of Sabbath obsery- 
ance. A week has elapsed since He defended 
the action of His disciples from their objections to 
plucking the ears of corn ; and now they are waiting 
for an opportunity to renew the charge of breaking 
the Law. It was either in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, from which they had followed Him the pre- 
vious Sabbath, or possibly it may have been in the ie 
neighbouring Sepphoris,’ which Herod had lately Compar. 


i i Geogr. 
made his capital, and where one of the five Sanhe- iy. sc, 
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drims held its sittings, that He saw a man whose 
hand had been withered, and had lost its power. 
It is interesting to find from 8. Jerome, who quotes 
from some apocryphal additions to 8. Matthew’s 
Gospel, that he was by trade “a stone-mason, who 
had depended for his livelihood on manual labour, 
and that he pleaded for the cure to avoid the dis- 
grace of begging his bread.” 

If this tradition be a true one (and there is no 
reason to doubt it), then we can understand that 
the circumstance of his poverty would tend to 
aggravate the bitterness of the Pharisees. They 
could not bear that Jesus should bestow favour 
upon the labouring class, because they held the poor 
in the lowest contempt, and regarded ignorance as 
an unpardonable offence. “The rabble, that know 
not the law, are accursed.” His partiality to them 
was consequently a great blow to Pharisaic pride ; 
and we are not surprised that the common people 
rejoiced in the change of treatment that they 
received, and flocked to His feet, and “heard Him 
gladly.” 

Now, no sooner did the Pharisees become aware 
of the poor man’s presence in the synagogue, than 
they were filled with satisfaction. They felt sure 
from what had taken place before, that Jesus would 
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be prompted to heal him, and would break the 
Sabbath in doing so. They determined, therefore, 
simply to bide their time, and, like beasts of prey, 
to pounce upon Him directly He should fall into 
their toils. They had attacked the man who had 
carried his bed, then the disciples in the field, but 
now they have Christ Himself almost within their 
grasp. 

They had heard wonderful things of Him, but 
they little knew that He could read their thoughts, 
that their inmost heart was laid bare and open 
before His all-searching eye, and their excitement 
must have become intense when He uttered the 
command, “Stand forth.” It was a compassionate 
effort on His part to change their hearts by the 
sight of the man’s helpless infirmity, and to prick 
their callous consciences. But there was no sign of 
relenting, no turn in the current of their malignant 
intentions, and so the question was directly put, 
“Ts it lawful to do good on the Sabbath-days, or to 
do evil? to save life, or to kill?” The man was not 
in danger of his life, and he would have survived 
undoubtedly had no cure been wrought. But that 
question implied, that not to give health and strength, 
not to restore the vital power when the restoration 
lies within your reach, is equivalent to taking it 
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away. To leave a good deed undone is hardly less 
sinful than doing a bad one. Such was no doubt 
the direct force of the question which our Lord put ; 
but it is extremely probable that beneath the broad 
principle thus laid down He covered an allusion to 
the designs of the Pharisees upon His Own life. 
And if their hearts had not been hardened against 
every influence, those words would have carried to 
their conscience such an alternative as this: ‘‘ Which, 
think you, is in reality the better thing,—to restore 
life and energy to this withered limb, or to destroy 
Me, as I know full well you are so eager to do?” 
But He received no answer. The sight of the poor 
maimed cripple imploring mercy, and the Saviour’s 
question, to which there was but one reply, both 
alike failed to make any impression. “They held 
their peace.” Then He “looked round with anger 
and grief.”’ The notice of this incident is due to 
S. Mark alone, who is always so careful to make 
mention of “the passing lights and shadows which 
swept over the countenance of the Lord.”? In the 
original language it is something more than grief; it 
is the grief of sympathy ; and it creates a difficulty 
at first sight, there seems something so contradictory 
in the combination of anger and sorrow and sym- 
pathy. But it is only in sinful fallen man that they 
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appear incompatible. There was no malice in the 
anger of Christ. He was angry with the sin, but 
grieved for the sinner. His indignation was roused, 
not by any offence that had been given to Himself, 
or by any personal injury; and His sympathy was 
exhibited by an act of kindness naturally calculated 
to win them to repentance. With a look, then, 
of sorrowful, sympathetic anger, He bade the help- 
less cripple stretch forth his hand, and at once 
the heart sent its streams of blood into every vein 
and artery of the palsied limb. “It was restored 
whole as the other.” 

It can hardly have been by accident that our 
Lord should have healed him without any actual 
work, any visible effort on His part. We know 
with what infinite variety He effected His pur- 
poses. At one time He made clay and anointed 
the eyes of the blind, or touched with His hands the 
tongue of the dumb or the ears of the deaf; at an- 
other He merely spake and it was done. It was 
surely of set purpose that He adopted the latter 
course in the case before us, It threw an additional 
obstacle in the way of the Pharisees. It was not 
words, but deeds that were forbidden in the Law on 
the Sabbath-day ; and when He said, “ Stretch forth 
thy hand,” the strictest Sabbatarian could lay no 
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hold upon Him. There was no actionable breach, no 
violation even of the letter of the Law. What, then, 
were the baffled Pharisees todo? Exposure of sin is 
usually followed by one of two alternatives,—repent- 
ance, or more determined perseverance in the evil 
way. It creates no surprise to find that the Pharisees 
accepted the latter of the two. 8S. Luke expresses 
the bitterness of their disappointment when he says 
that they were filled with madness, and S. Mark 
leaves no doubt of the aggravation of their malicious 
designing in the record that “they went forth and 
straightway took counsel with the Herodians? 
against Him, how they might destroy Him.” The 
coalition is so remarkable that it calls for considera- 
tion. No two classes could be found more widely 
separated either in political or in religious views. 

In politics the Pharisees resolutely denied the 
right of any foreign power to exercise dominion 
over the heritage of God. Nothing but a Theocracy 
could be tolerated by a Jew. Prudence restrained 
them from revolution, but they lost no opportunity 
of protesting vigorously against the payment of 
taxes to the Imperial Treasury. 

The Herodians were of Idumzan descent, but 
from long connection with Rome had become Roman 
in feeling and political sentiment, and exercising 
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their authority only as vassals, they were careful to 
uphold the claims of the Sovereign. 

In religion again there was an equally marked 
antagonism between the two parties. 

The Separatists were the unflinching champions 
of the national faith, as they received it, and they 
upheld the Ritual and Ceremonial Law with the 
most rigid formalism. The Herodians, on the other 
hand, as far as they professed any religion at all, 
were Sadducees, altogether sceptical of a future life, 
and caring for little beyond a rationalistic morality. 

The proud Jewish patriot and the half-heathen 
Herodian courtier—the scrupulous Religionist and 
the indifferent Secularist—such were the widely- 
conflicting spirits that were made friends together 
in this unrighteous cause. 

It proves almost more conclusively than any other 
testimony the low estate into which all parties in 
Jewish society had sunk, that the principles which 
Christ preached found no response in the tenets of 
any of them ; for sooner or later, here or elsewhere, 
all alike took counsel together and became con- 


federate against Him. 
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NOTES. 


1 If here, the meeting of Pharisees and Herodians would be more 
easily accounted for. 


2 Cf. Characteristics of S. Mark, i. 6. 


8 The Herodians are referred to only in S. Matt. xxii. 16, 
S. Mark iii. 6, xii. 18, and S. Luke xx. 20, andit is very difficult 
to describe their exact position. Dr. Westcott, in Smith’s Bibl. 
Dict., suggests that they were brought into union with the Phari- 
sees as supporters of a dynasty which saved the Jews from direct 
heathen rule ; and with the Sadducees, as holding a faith which 
was as it were a compromise between the belief of God’s chosen 
people and that of heathen civilisation. I have looked for the 
motives of coalition simply in the desire to obtain one’s end even 
through the assistance of one’s natural enemies. Itis very difficult 
to think the Pharisees could have felt any sympathy with the 
Herodians, when the Herods persistently appointed non-Pales- 
tinians to the High Priesthood. Some of the Herodians, more- 
over, held that the Messianic predictions were fulfilled in the 
Herodian dynasty, which was a view wholly antagonistic to 
Pharisaic belief. 
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S. MarK III. 7-19. 


7. But Jesus withdrew Himself 
with His disciples to the sea: anda 
great multitude from Galilee fol- 
lowed Him, and from Judea, 8. and 
from Jerusalem, and from Idumza, 
and from beyond Jordan; and they 
about Tyre and Sidon, a great 
multitude, when they had heard 
what great things He did, came 
unto Him. 9. And He spake to 
His disciples, that a small ship 
should wait on Him because of the 
multitude, lest they should throng 
Him. so. For He had healed 
many ; insomuch that they pressed 
upon Him for to touch Him, as 
many as had plagues. x11. And un- 
clean spirits, when they saw Him, 
fell down before Him, and cried, 
saying, Thou art the Son of God. 12. 
And He straitly charged them that 
they should not make Him known. 


13. And He goeth up into a moun- 
tain, and calleth unto Hzvz whom 
He would: and they came unto 
Him. x14. And He ordained twelve, 
that they should be with Him, and 
that He might send them forth to 
preach, 15. and to have power to 
heal sicknesses, and to cast out 
devils: 16. and Simon He surnamed 
Peter; 17. and James the sox of 
Zebedee, and John the brother of 
James; and He surnamed them 
Boanerges, which is, The sons of 
thunder: 18. And Andrew, and 
Philip, and Bartholomew, and 
Matthew, and Thomas, and James 
the soz of Alpheus, and Thaddzeus, 
and Simon the Canaanite, 19, and 
Judas Iscariot, which also betrayed 
Him. 
And they went into an house. 


TuHIs is the third stage in the preparation of the 


disciples for the Apostolate. 
had been admitted at the beginning to terms of S. John 
intimacy and friendship with Jesus. Then they had a? 


A certain number 


left their secular calling for a time to attend upon 
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Him; now the final step must be taken, and a 
selection made of such as would give themselves 
wholly to the work, and go no more back to the 
world. 

It was a crisis in His ministry; and, as the 
pattern Man, He prepared Himself for it by prayer. 
S. Mark only tells us of His ascent into the moun- 
tain—the Kurun Hattin,! from which He preached 
His first sermon—but S. Luke, who is careful to 
note the marks of His Priestly work, adds that it 
was to spend the night in intercession and com- 
muning with the Father. 

It is in imitation of her Lord that the Church, 
from the ordination of 8. Matthias to the present 
time, has proceeded to “the laying on of hands” 
only after prayer and fasting and the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost. 

The twelve Apostles are divided by the Evan- 
gelists into three groups. In the first are SS. Peter 
and James and John and Andrew. They formed two 
pairs of brothers, sons of Jonah and Zabdai; and 
not only were their homes in the same town, but 
the families were united by partnership in trade. 

Three of the four are linked together by a golden 
chain as the favoured company, “the chosen out of 
the chosen,” to whom was granted the companion- 
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ship of their Master in the most solemn events of 
His life—on the Mount of Transfiguration and in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Andrew had been the first 
to follow Christ, the first to believe the Baptist’s 
ery, “Behold the Lamb of God;” and he was so 
loyal to the Master, that almost all that we read 
of him in his individual actions, is concerned 
with bringing others to His feet; and yet, not- S. Johni. 42; 
withstanding all this, there was something—we ee 
know not what—that excluded him from the inner 
circle. 

The second group is composed of SS. Philip and 
Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas. Of the first but 
little is recorded. “ He was asincere but timid seeker 
after truth,’ and as such our Lord appealed to him 
when He spoke of “anything hard to be done or be- S. John 
lieved,” hoping thereby to inspire him with strength ue en 
and confidence. Bartholomew, whose full title was, in 
all probability, Nathanael? Bar Tolmai, stands out as 
a marked man in that early history; in an age of 
duplicity rarely equalled, he maintained, even before 
the shadow of Christ fell upon him, a character of 
such childlike simplicity that he was hailed by One 
Who can read the hearts of men, as “an Israelite S. John 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” §, Matthew, the” 
Levi? of the first Gospel, was the lowest in the 
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social scale, in a company where probably none 
were men of birth or position. 

S. Thomas, also called Didymus, the Twin, was the 
most despondent, the slowest to believe, the last of 
the Twelve to be convinced, but true and honest to 
the core. When once his doubts were cleared away, 
and the pathway of duty was open, nothing could 
exceed the intensity of his devotion. 

The third group contains the rest. 

S. James, by a mistaken interpretation dating 
even from S. Jerome, has been generally known 
as “the Less;”* but in reality he was desig- 
nated by the Evangelists, “the little,’ and that, 
not from any inferiority of position or ability, but 
simply because, like Zaccheus, he was small of 
stature. 

Next to him in the usual order is the Apostle “ of 
the triple name.”° He was called by his parents 
Judas, but probably after that had become a name of 
evil omen, he received other distinguishing titles, and 
is described in the narrative as the brother of James, 
or as Lebbzus, the warm-hearted and lion-like man, 
or by S. Mark as Thaddeus, from a certain feminine 
tenderness, which controlled and tempered the force 
and strength of his natural character. 

The third was S. Simon, the Kananite ; not of the 
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land of Canaan, but, as the Syriac word implies, 
“the Zealot.” It marks his connection with a band 
of Galileans, who held their lives in their hand for 
the defence of the Mosaic Ritual and “the Covenant 
of their fathers.” In the last days of Jerusalem 
they degenerated into a desperate faction, and 
wrought endless mischief, rapine, and bloodshed, 
during the final struggle with the Roman army. In 
the zeal and enthusiasm which led Simon to cast in 
his lot with such a cause, our Lord discerned a 
qualification which, if once diverted into a proper 
channel, would prove of the greatest value in the 
_ spread of Christianity. 
The list closes with one of the tribe of Judah— 
strange to say, the only member of it in the number 
of the Twelve. He was born at the little village of 
Kerioth, and called by a fearful paradox, Judah, jon. xy. 25 
“the praise of the Lord.” He bears on his forehead 
the ineffaceable brand, and is the only one of whom 
it has ever been said, “Good were it for that man if Ss. Mark 
he had never been born.” eta: 
Such, briefly told,were the men who were associated 
with the Founder of the Faith for the regeneration of 
the world. The first general thought suggested by 
this consideration is of the manifold variety, both of 
character and of calling, represented in the Twelve. 
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Where in the whole world could we find dispositions 
more diverse than in §. Peter and S. John,—the one 
ardent and impulsive, the very embodiment of energy 
and vehemence ; the other quiet and contemplative, 
fitted for nothing so well as the life of a recluse ? 

What callings again could be more incongruous 
than those which 8. Simon and 8. Matthew had 
respectively chosen? The fiery patriot could brook 
no allegiance to an earthly ruler, but would do and 
dare anything to resist the Roman claim to impose 
taxation upon the people of God. But his fellow- 
Apostle had degraded himself, of his own free will, 
to exact from his own flesh and blood the obnoxious 
tribute. And yet such was the comprehensive 
work which lay before the Ministry of the Church, 
that a sphere was found in it for the “tax-gatherer,” 
no less than the “ tax-hater,”—for the Jew who had 
sold his birthright, as well as for the irreconcilable 
nationalist. Jew and Greek, bond and free, rich 
and poor, men of every type and people, were 
destined to be embraced in the Catholic Church ; 
and Jesus Christ foreshadowed the future when He 
welded together the most discordant elements in 
that first society of the Twelve Apostles. 

Another thought of scarcely less importance 
arises out of the social position from which He 
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made His choice. The Jewish Rabbis estimated 
the weight of their influence by the rank or wealth 
or learning of the pupils who sat at their feet. The 
first Teacher of Christianity aimed, on the contrary, 
at attracting the poorest of men. It may be urged 
that He had no alternative; that men in the 
position of Joseph and Nicodemus were so reluctant 
to accept the call, that had He waited for their 
adherence, the Apostolic Roll would never have 
been filled up in His lifetime. But His choice of 
the poor and despised, the ignorant and unlearned, 
was based upon a principle which governed the 
whole of His life on earth; which selected for His 
birthplace the manger of a wayside khan, for His 
home a humble cottage, and for His early occupa- 
tion the trade of an artisan, among a people in- 
tellectually of the lowest type in Palestine. It was 
in perfect consistency with all that had gone before, 
that He should associate with Himself for the work 
of the Ministry men of the humblest rank, who 
probably knew little more than their letters, and, 
judged by a human standard, were worthless for that 
unto which they were called. 

And it was the same throughout, till at His 
departure out of the world He made the Sacraments, 
by which His Presence® was to be continued, the 
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exact counterparts of the simplicity and plainness of 
His life in the flesh. One period of history will 
suffice to demonstrate the wisdom of His choice. 
For the first three centuries the progress of Chris- 
tianity was a. gradual triumph of the lowly over the 
great, till, by the irresistible might of its weakness, 
it shook the world and compelled “the master of 
legions” to cast his crown at the foot of the Cross. 

And so the Apostle’s boast was realised: “God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are: 
that no flesh should glory in His Presence.” 


NOTES. 


1 The Latin Church has adopted the tradition that it was on a 
plateau of the ‘‘Horns of Hattin,” not far from the Khan Minyeh, 
on the western shore of the lake. 


2 The grounds upon which the identification of Nathanael with 
Bartholomew rest are these: S. John places Nathanael in the 
earliest group of Jesus’ followers, and names him with certain 
Apostles after the Resurrection, but he makes no mention of 
Bartholomew. The Synoptists, on the other hand, place Bartho- 
lomew in the List of Apostles, but take no note of Nathanael. 
Again, 8. John states that Nathanael was brought to Jesus by 
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Philip, and in the Synoptists Philip and Bartholomew are always 
associated together. It is hard to believe that the follower most 
highly spoken of at the beginning by Jesus should have been 
excluded from the Apostleship. S. Augustine, however, dis- 
puted the identity, and conjectured a reason for the rejection of 
Nathanael. ‘ 

3 §. Matthew gives an account of the call of a ‘‘man named 
Matthew;” SS. Mark and Luke of Levi, under precisely similar 
circumstances. Matthew, like Theodore, Adeodatus, Dorotheus, 
implying ‘‘ the gift of God,” probably was the name he assumed 
after his call. 

4 Cf. the discussion on ‘‘ the Brethren” in xvi., pp. 116 ff. 

5 Lebbeeus, from the Hebrew ded, the heart ; according to others, 
from abi, alion. Thaddeus, from thad, the female breast. 

6 This expression may be justified in regard to Baptism, by the 
belief that in both Sacraments we have ‘‘an extension of the 


Incarnation,” 
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Blasphemy against the Bolp Ghost. 


S. MARK III. 20-30. 


zo. And ¢he multitude cometh to- 
gether again, so that they could not 
so much as eat bread. 21. And when 
His friends heard of z#, they went 
out to lay hold on Him: for they 
said, He is beside Himself. 22. And 
the scribes which came down from 
Jerusalem said, He hath Beelzebub, 
and by the prince of the devils casteth 
He out devils. 23. And He called 
them unto Hzm, and said unto them 
in parables, How can Satan cast out 
Satan? 24. And if a kingdom be 
divided against itself, that kingdom 
cannot stand. 25. And if a house 
be divided against itself, that house 


cannot stand. 26. And if Satan rise 
up against himself, and be divided, 
he cannot stand, but hath an end. 
27. No man can enter into a strong 
man’s house, and spoil his goods, ex- 
cept he will first bind the strongman; 
and then he will spoil his house. 
28. Verily I say unto you, All sins 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and blasphemies wherewith so- 
ever they shall blaspheme: 29. but 
he that shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
but is in danger of eternal damna- 
tion. 30. Because they said, He 
hath an unclean spirit. 


THE popularity of our Blessed Lord was rapidly 


on the increase. 


The crowds were becoming so 


eager to see and hear, so desirous for the relief of 
their wants and infirmities, that they left Him no 
time to Himself, not even “so much as to eat bread.” 

Hitherto His progress had been impeded only by 
enemies, but now a new element of opposition 
“Tis friends,” including no doubt His 


kinsfolk and “brethren,” who had as yet the most 
108 


springs up. 
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inadequate conception of His Mission, tried to inter- 
pose. They looked upon His indifference to bodily 
necessities as a mark of fanaticism, and feared that 
if it were left unchecked the consequences might be 
fatal. It is evident, however, from what follows 
later that their interference was wholly disregarded. 
But before their objections had been silenced, He 
was confronted by a deputation of ecclesiastics from 
the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem. They had no doubt 
been carefully prepared with the arguments they 
were to use, and the line of action to pursue. It 
would be quite useless to deny His power over evil 
spirits, because hardly a day passed without some 
exhibition of it being witnessed. His influence with 
the people must be secretly undermined, and so 
they adopted the course of going about amongst 
them, and by covert insinuation or open assertion 
leading them to believe that He was in league with 
Beelzebub. 

Who this exactly was is wrapped in some obscurity. 
Originally perhaps a Pheenician god, he has been 
variously regarded as the lord of flies, the lord of 
the dwelling, or the prince of idolatry, as some hold 
in accordance with Talmudic interpretation.’ But, 
whatever may have been the real significance of the 
appellation, its usage in Holy Scripture is associated 
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exclusively with demoniacal possession. It is quite 
possible that it is due to this circumstance, that, 
when that strange phenomenon passed away the use 
of the title was wholly discontinued. 

It does not appear that the Scribes accused our 
Lord to His face of employing such agency, but He 
read their thoughts, perhaps heard their whispered 
innuendos, and, calling them up before Him, began 
at once to rebut the charge. We cannot fail to 
be struck by the total absence of personal anger, or 
pride, or indignation, such as one would naturally 
expect under such gross misrepresentation. The 
strength of His position inspired Him with the 
utmost calm and confidence ; and He told them that 
their suggestion was refuted by the commonest 
observation. No kingdom, no society, no house nor 
family, could possibly hold together if its members 
were disunited. “That goes almost without saying.” 
If then they carried their thoughts on for a moment 
from the earthly to the spiritual, from the kingdom 
of men to the dominion of the Evil Spirit, they 
would see the inconsistency of their allegation. 
That kingdom, like every other, was governed by a 
prince; he had subordinate officers under him to 
carry out his orders, and see that his rule was obeyed, 
It was quite inconceivable that he could be found co- 
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operating with any other power for their overthrow. 
Such an element of disunion must end in dissolution, 
for a more self-destructive process could not be con- 
ceived, than that a man should take up arms and 
turn them against himself. “If Satan rise up 
against himself, and be divided, he cannot stand, 
but hath an end.” 

He then proceeds to show that their admission 
that the devils had been cast out by Him was proof 
positive that He had bound their prince ; for unless 
the strong man had been restrained, he would never 
have suffered himself to have his goods and spoils 
taken away from him. 

But, although Jesus was able to reason with His 
opponents in this calm unimpassioned argument, He 
did not let them go till He had pierced them through 
with a terrible denunciation and warning against the 
inevitable consequence of persistence in their present 
course. 

Men rebuked Him again and again for His birth 
and parentage, “Is not this the carpenter, the Son of s. mark 
Mary?” and there was something to be urged in“ * 
excuse for their ignorant wonder ; but to charge Him 
with casting out devils by Satanic agency, with doing 
by the power of evil what He had wrought by the 
Spirit of God, admitted of no palliation. It was a 
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crime of such gravity, betraying a condition of mind 
so persistently, so hopelessly wicked, that the man 
who committed it stood guilty of an eternal sin.? 
The door of mercy was closed against him, and 
neither on this side of the grave, nor in the un- 
clothed state, was it possible that he should ever 
hear the words of pardon and peace. Three 
thoughts, all calculated to inspire us with comfort, 
arise out of a careful consideration of this tremendous 
utterance. 

Firstly, if our Lord chose to magnify the heinous- 
ness of this particular sin by designating it “ eternal,” 
or as we find in the parallel passage from S. 
Matthew’s Gospel, by assuring His hearers that it 
should “not be forgiven, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come,” it follows of necessity 
that there is at least the possibility of forgiveness 
for some sins after death. It is difficult to believe 
that He would have run the risk of using an ex- 
pression so likely to mislead, and so certain to be 
laid hold of by those who held erroneous doctrine 
on the subject, and to be employed in a manner 
destructive of the truth. It would seem, however, 
from a consideration of primitive testimony, that it 
was held to apply only to the pardon of sins of 
infirmity, and the effacement of sinful stains.? 
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Secondly, He did not directly say that the people 
whom He was addressing had committed the un- 
pardonable sin. They were doubtless on the edge 
of that awful condition, and if they suffered the 
malignity of their heart to lead them to a persistent 
repetition of the charge, after its folly had been 
exposed, nothing might save them from the abyss of 
destruction. If His words implied what has been 
too hastily assumed, it detracts from that readiness 
to forgive, that free and open offer of pardon for 
every returning sinner, which we love to associate 
with the Saviour’s mission. 

And, thirdly, we realise the necessity of carefully 
avoiding any confusion between sin and blasphemy 
Men have fallen into a thoughtless way of character- 
ising that which Jesus denounced in such terrible 
terms as “sin” against the Holy Ghost. All blas- 
phemy is sin, but all sin is not blasphemy ; and it is 
quite clear that He intended to draw the distinction 
in this passage. ‘‘All sins shall be forgiven unto 
the sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith they 
shall blaspheme: but he that shall blaspheme” (not he 
that shall sin) “against the Holy Ghost hath never 
forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin” (R.V.). 

The importance of the distinction lies in this: 


Our bodies are by Baptism made “temples of the 
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Holy Ghost,” and every sin against the body, every 
act of impurity, and every unhallowed thought, is 
an offence against Him that dwelleth therein. 

Again, the works of the Spirit are “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance ;” and by every act of consent 
to those qualities which are antagonistic to these 
we do despite to Him Who worketh in us. 

It has been through confounding such like trans- 
gressions with that blasphemy against which the 
Pharisees were warned, that men have yielded to 
despair, and made shipwreck of their safety. But 
we nowhere find that any one of these is regarded 
as such a deadly sin that it should close every avenue 
of the offender’s soul against the return of grace. 

Indeed, it may be doubted whether there is now 
any such absolutely unpardonable offence possible.4 
It is only too obvious that there is an obstinate per- 
sistence in sinful living, which practically deprives 
aman of power to repent; but this is a very different 
thing from saying that there is a definite transgres- 
sion, such as our Lord was speaking of, which at 
once and for ever excludes the transgressor from the 
possibility of pardon. Experience shows that we 
may fall so low by wilfully resisting grace and 
despising the offer of forgiveness, that there is 
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nothing left but “a fearful looking for of judgment.” 

We may reach a condition in which, as 8. John rs. John 
implies, it will be useless to pray for us.- But since “ ic 
an all-sufficient Atonement has been made, we would 

fain believe that whosoever will, whatever the 

nature of his sin, may find “a place of repentance,” 

if he seek it “ carefully with tears.” 


NOTES. 


1 Beelzebub. The LXX. and Josephus both connect him with 
flies, Bdad putay ; perhaps from the Hebrew zebel, dung, the 
dung-fly ; others from zebul, a habitation, make him olxodeorérys, 
S. Matt. x. 25. Others again, from a secondary Hebrew sense of 
zebel, an idol, interpret the name as ‘‘the prince of false gods or 
idols,” from which the transition to dpywv tv datpoviwy, “the 
chief of the devils,” is very natural. §S. Luke xi. 15. 


2 It can hardly be doubted that the reading xplcews was sub- 
stituted for the more difficult duaprjuaros of the best Mss. 
3 Cf. the author’s After Death, 71-73 and 117-126. 


4 Of. 8. Aug. Serm. Ixxi.; Waterland, Serm. xxviii.; Pusey, 
Serm. Sin against the Holy Ghost, for the opposite view. 
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XVI. 


Che Lord’s Brethren. 


S. MARK III. 31-35. 


31. There came then zs brethren 
and His mother, and, standing with- 
out, sent unto Him, calling Him. 
32. And the multitude sat about 
Him, and they said unto Him, Be- 
hold, Thy mother and Thy brethren 
without seek for Thee. 33. And 
He answered them, saying, Who 


is My mother, or My brethren? 34. 
And He looked round about on 
them which sat about Him, and 
said, Behold My mother and My 
brethren. 35. For whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is 
My brother, and My sister, and 
mother. 


Ir has been much debated what the exact rela- 
tionship of the so-called “brethren” of our Lord 
really was. Their names have been preserved as 
James and Joses, Judah and Simon. Mainly in 
consequence of the identity of three of them with 
those of three Apostles, the idea sprang up (though 
not till the fourth century), and obtained wide cur- 
rency in the West, that certain of them were of the 
number of “the Twelve,” and that all were sons of 
Mary the wife of Alpheus, not brethren at all, but 
cousins of our Lord. 

Two objections may be raised to such a theory, 


Even if Alpheus and Cleophas were one and the 
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same,! it is far from certain that Mary his wife 
was sister to Mary the Blessed Virgin. We lay no 
stress upon the difficulty suggested by two daughters 
bearing the same name; for though the Church has 
commemorated the Mother of Jesus as Mary, the 
real name which she received from her parents was 
Mariam, the Hebrew Miriam. The Greek of the 
Evangelists uniformly recognises the distinction, and 
separates the spelling of her name from that of all 
the “ Maries.” 

We maintain, however, that the doubtful inter- 
pretation of a single verse is too slender a thread to 
support a theory involving so much, S. John, in 
his description of the Crucifixion, says, “ Now there s. John 
stood by the cross of Jesus His mother, and His ee 
mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and 
Mary Magdalene.” It has been commonly assumed 
that he speaks here only of three persons; and 
Christian Art has stereotyped this interpretation by 
the familiar representation of “the three Maries,” 
with none other near save the beloved disciple. 
We think it far more probable that the Evangelist 
had before his eyes four women—viz., the Blessed 
Virgin, her sister, who is unnamed, Mary the wife 
of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. 

lf we accept another tradition, which makes the 
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Virgin’s sister Salome S. John’s mother, we can 
easily understand that a natural reserve on his part 
would account for the suppression of her name. 

Two things contribute to the conclusion that four 
persons are designated in the text. Firstly, the 
common practice of the Evangelists of arranging 
people in pairs. Secondly, and far more definitely, 
some direct testimony from the Syriac and other? 
Versions of the Gospels. In this the conjunction 
“and” is inserted between the Virgin’s sister and 
Mary the wife of Cleophas, manifestly separating 
them as distinct persons. The fact that one of these 
translations was made as early as the second century ? 
adds no little weight to its authority upon disputed 
points. In the light of this interpretation, and in 
the absence of any other testimony, the relationship 
of the wife of Alphzus to the mother of our Lord 
falls to the ground. . 

Again, to make our Lord’s brethren members of 
the Apostolic company, is to put them in a position 
from which the plain teaching of Scripture history 
seems to exclude them. 

In the case before us they are found protesting 
against the course which He thought it right to 
take. §. John expressly states that they did not 
believe in Him, and 8. Luke treated them as a body 
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of men separate from the Apostles when he wrote, 


“These all,’ meaning the Eleven after the Ascen- Actsi. 14. 


sion, “continued with one accord in prayer and sup- 
plication, with the women, and Mary the Mother 
of Jesus, and with His brethren.” 

The declaration of 8. John was made during the 
last year of our Lord’s ministry, which increases the 
great improbability of such a state of feeling having 
been held compatible with the Apostolic office. 
Their unbelief, it is true, passed away, but not till 
after the Resurrection, and was perhaps mainly due 
to adirect manifestation of Himself to S. James, the 
chief of their number. 

The whole theory therefore completely breaks 
down when subjected to a careful examination, and 
we must look elsewhere for the true relationship. 

Two explanations, both of which preserve the 
natural meaning of the expression “ brethren,” 
remain for consideration. The one, which however 
runs counter to the unbroken tradition of the per- 
petual virginity * of the Mother of Jesus, holds them 
to have been uterine brethren borne to Joseph after 
our Blessed Lord. 

The title of “first-born son” given to Jesus seems 
at first sight to suggest the idea of others born sub- 
sequently ; but it would convey no such suggestion 
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to the Jewish mind. It was the recognised designa- 
tion of the first child, whether others followed or 
not; it was a title of honour bespeaking special 
prerogatives and consecration to God. 

It would have been surely a most unnatural thing 
for our Lord to commit His Mother on the cross to 
the care and protection of S. John, if she had had 
sons and daughters of her own at the time. It 
would have been next to impossible to have ignored 
the closest of family ties. It is no sufficient answer 
to say that He was justified in doing so, from the 
knowledge that His brethren did not believe in 
Him. He Who saw the end from the beginning 
knew well what a change the Resurrection would 
bring about, and that in a very short time one 
at least of the four would be foremost in every 
Christian work.’ It is far more likely, therefore, 
that they were what we should call “ half-brethren,” 
children of S. Joseph by a former wife. This is in 
accord with the traditional belief® that he was much 
older than the Blessed Virgin, and accounts also for 
the air of seniority which they assume over Jesus, 
endeavouring to restrain Him in the circumstances 
we are now considering, and giving Him their 
counsel somewhat dictatorially on another occasion. 

Furthermore, the theory has all the prestige which 
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attaches to the earliest belief, and it was unquestion- 
ably most prevalent in Palestine,’ the land where the 
truth concerning His kinship was presumably most 
likely to be preserved. 

Now the question with which Jesus met the 
information of the multitude, “Who is My mother 
or My brethren?” suggests a disregard for natural 
ties of human relationship. But this is fully con- 
tradicted by other passages in His life. We have 
only to recall the scene at the grave of Lazarus, 
where He exhibited such marks of affection that the 
bystanders exclaimed, “Behold how He loved S. John 
him !” or still more strikingly that upon the cross,” - 
where, amidst all the agony that He was enduring, 
His whole soul went out in love for her who had 
borne Him. He would not leave her widowed and 
childless to the cold world, but committed her in all 
the tender solicitude of a most loving heart to one 
whom He Himself had trained, during three years 
of unchecked affection, in all the mysteries of the 
fullest human love, to fill His vacant place and be 
to His Mother a second son. 

All this is amply sufficient to prove that His 
human heart was not indifferent to family ties or 
the claims of friendship. 

But there is another side to the picture, which 
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represents in equally vivid colours the principle that 
the calls of natural affections, strong though they 
be, are not the strongest, and that they are neces- 
sarily postponed when brought into conflict with 
the higher duties of the spiritual life. 

It appears first in His answer to the sorrowful 
reproach of His Mother, “Son, why hast Thou thus 
dealt with us?” There is no regretful apology, 
nothing but the question of surprise, “How is it 
that ye sought Me? wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business ?” 

It reappears in His remonstrance at the marriage 
feast, when she seemed to forget His mission, and 
almost commanded Him what to do: “ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee 2” 

Again, what could be seemingly harsher than His 
reply to the Scribe who asked permission to show 
the last token of respect to his father: “ Let the dead 
bury their dead”? But Jesus recognised the critical 
position, and the peril of the least hesitancy for a 
half-hearted. follower, and, even at the risk of appear- 
ing unnatural, ignored the claims of filial affection. 

And we hear another echo in the narrative now 
before us. His brethren, who ill understood His 
work, having persuaded His Mother, perhaps against 
her will, to join in their action, attempted to divert 
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Him from His purpose. But no human tie could 
hinder Him here. There is, nevertheless, a touch of 
tenderness in the way in which He meets them, 
showing how the higher claim for obedience to God 
must override the lower, and trying to make them 
one with Himself, members of the family and house- 
hold of God: “For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is My brother, and My sister, and 
mother.” 


NOTES. 


1 It is very difficult to realise that the two names are but differ- 
ent forms of one and the same. 


2 Viz., the Persian and Aithiopic. 


3 This is according to the Peshito. The Jerusalem Syriac, 
though not interpoiating ‘‘and,” places a full stop after His 
mother’s sister, ‘suggesting by punctuation the same interpreta- 
tion.” 


4S. Matthew, by the expression ‘‘ knew her not till she brought 
forth a son,” seems to contradict this; but, as Bishop Light- 
foot has pointed out, all that the Evangelist intended was ‘‘to 
show that Jesus was not begotten in the course of nature; and 
thus, while it denies any previous intercourse with her husband, 
it neither asserts nor implies any subsequent intercourse.”— 
App. ii. to Galat. p. 257. Epiphanius writes: ‘As the lioness is 
said to exhaust her fertility in the production of a single offspring 
(Herodot. iii. 108), so she who bore the Lion of Judah could not 
in the nature of things become a mother a second time.”—Qu. by 
Lightfoot, p. 270. Archdeacon Farrar is almost alone among 
modern scholars in upholding the Helvidian view, 1.¢. that they 
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were the Virgin’s children ; but the exhaustive treatise of Bishop 
Lightfoot has decided the case in favour of the Epiphanian view, 
1.e. that they were sons of §. Joseph by a former wife. 


5 §. James, the Lord’s brother, became Bishop of Jerusalem. 


6 Christian Art has perpetuated the belief by always represent- 
ing S. Joseph as an old man. Epiphanius says that he was eighty 
years old when he espoused the Blessed Virgin. 


7 Epiphanius, the great supporter of this view in the contro- 
versy withS. Jerome and Helvidius, was a native of Palestine. It 
is said that S. Jerome abandoned the theory of cousinhood, and 
adopted this after his residence at Bethlehem, where he would 
hear the true tradition, 


XVII 
Che Parable of the Sower, 


S. MARK IV, I-12. 


zi. And He began again to teach 
by the sea side: and there was 
gathered unto Him a great multi- 
tude, so that He entered into a ship, 
and sat in the sea; and the whole 
multitude was by: the sea on the 
land. 2..And He taught them 
many things by parables, and said 
unto them in His doctrine, 3. 
Hearken; Behold, there went out 
asower to sow: 4. and it came to 
pass, as he sowed, some fell by the 
way side, and the fowls of the air 
came and devoured it up. 5. And 
some fell on stony ground, where it 
had not much earth; and imme- 
diately it sprang up, because it had 
ne depth of earth: 6. but when the 
sun was up, it was scorched; and 
because it had no root, it withered 
away. 7. And some fell among 
thorns, and the thorns grew up, and 


choked it, and it yielded no fruit. 
8. And other fell on good ground, 
and did yield fruit that sprang up 
and increased; and brought forth, 
some thirty, and some sixty, and 
some an hundred. 9. And He said 
unto them, He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

to. And when He was alone, they 
that were about Him with the 
twelve asked of Him the parable. 
iz. And He said unto them,. Unto 
you it is given to know the mystery 
of the kingdom of God: but unto 
them that are without, all zhese 
things are done in parables: 12. that 
seeing they may see, and not per- 
ceive; and hearing they may hear, 
and.not understand; lest at any 
time they should be converted, 
and thezy sins should be forgiven 
them. 


THERE are two circumstances which lend a pecu- 


liar interest to this parable. 


It was the first spoken 


by our Lord, and the scene may be identified almost 


beyond a question. 


There is always some special charm and attrac- 
tion in the earliest productions of great and dis- 
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tinguished people. ‘The first sermon of a preacher 
like 8. Chrysostom, or the first drawing of an artist 
like Raphael, would be eagerly examined, if they 
could anywhere be found. They would exhibit, no 
doubt, some sign and earnest of coming greatness, 
but in power and skill they would fall immeasurably 
below the standard of excellence reached in later 
years. How different in this respect is the first 
parable of Him “ Who spake as never man spake”! 
It bears no trace of inferiority, but comes forth 
perfect as the latest that fell from His lips. 

Again, it affords us no little pleasure to be able 
to determine the exact locality where it was 
delivered. He was teaching on the shores of the 
lake, not far from Capernaum, and the crowd 
gathered so thickly about Him that, in order to 
obtain a position of advantage for preaching, He 
entered a boat, rowed out a few strokes from the 
land, and then turned round to address them. Now, 
travellers in Palestine have often found the imagery 
of the Parables repeated in what they have them- 
selves seen passing before their eyes. The vineyard 
with its fence and wine-press and tower—the shep- 
herd with the sheep following, not going before— 
the man who fell among thieves,—all are illustrated 
almost to the letter in the present day. 
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But when the parable of the Sower was spoken, 
our Lord was by the sea-side, and there we should 
have expected that His similes would have been 
drawn from storms and ships and nets, hardly from 
fields and agriculture. We know what life and 
freshness He was wont to impart to His teaching by 
basing it upon the sights and objects immediately 
present. It is exemplified here, where it was least 
expected, in a very striking manner. A well-known 
Eastern traveller has described his feelings on 
visiting the neighbourhood. As he was wondering 
what there could possibly be to suggest such 
imagery, his attention was arrested by a slight 

recess in the hillside, which disclosed at once 
« every feature of the great parable. There was 
the undulating corn-field descending to the water’s 
edge. There was the trodden pathway running 
through the midst of it, with no fence or hedge to 
prevent the seed from falling here and there on either 
side of it or upon it: itself hard with the constant 
tramp of horse and mule and human feet. There 
. was the ‘good’ rich soil, which distinguishes the 
whole of that neighbourhood from the bare hills 
elsewhere, descending towards the lake, and which, 
where there is no interruption, produces one vast 
mass of corn. There was the rocky ground of the 
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hillside protruding here and there through the corn- 
fields, as elsewhere through the grassy slopes. 
There were the large bushes of thorn—the ‘ Nebk,’ 
that kind of which tradition says the Crown of 
Thorns! was woven,—springing up in the very 
midst of the waving wheat.” It is indeed a strange 
coincidence that in a land where such vast changes 
have taken place during eighteen centuries—more 
perhaps than in any other country in the world— 
the scene of our Lord’s first parable, from the repro- 
duction of the exact features, should be capable of 
almost certain identification. 

Two expressions arrest our notice at once, as they 
were manifestly designed to arrest that of the 
assembled multitude: “Hearken; Behold!” The 
parable begins with ‘“‘ Hearken ;” it closes with “Take 
heed what ye hear.” He was about to adopt a mode 
of teaching unfamiliar to their ears: it needed an 
undivided attention. “Behold!” Did He actually 
point to a husbandman, as he came forth at the 
moment from his homestead on the hillside and 
began to sow? If we could be sure that the 
sequence of events has brought us to the autumnal 
seed-time, we could hardly doubt it, but the chrono- 
logical order here is most difficult to determine. 

And then as they listened with a newly-awakened 
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interest, He clothed the sad experience of the 

farmer in a parabolic form, and told them how much 

of the seed that was sown brought no return—three 

parts lost, one only saved. We can scarcely conceive 

how its moral could have escaped even the meanest 

understanding ; but the disciples were astonished 

that He should speak to the crowds in any but the 

transparent language to which they were used. 

They were not even sure that they rightly understood 

Him themselves. “Why speakest Thou unto them S. Mate. 

in parables?” they asked. The method of teaching i 

was common among the Jews. Parables abound in Synhedrim, 

the Talmud. Hillel and Shammai and Rabbi Meir? Midvon on 

have left many examples, but as the Rabbis held caper 

the poor and ignorant in contempt, and cared only 

to find the rich and intelligent? classes sitting at their 

feet, it is probable that the surprise of the disciples 

was occasioned by His adopting, with the multitude 

at large, a style hitherto appropriated to narrower 

circles. There is an illustration of this distinction 

in one of the Apocryphal Books, where, in contrast- 

ing the learned with artisans and labourers, the 

writer says of the latter, “they shall not be found Ecclesias- 

where parables are spoken.” 4 pie 33: 
Our Lord gave a reason to His disciples when 

they were alone. Because their minds were receptive 


VOL. I. I 


Isa. Vi. 9. 10. 


S. Matt. 
Xiil., 13. 
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of truth, and, as compared with that of the general 
public, capable of appreciating the deep mysteries of 
the Gospel,° He sets them aside. But He had now 
been teaching for a considerable time, and with such 
plainness of speech that there was no excuse if men 
in general could not understand the nature of His 
message. It was, so to speak, a crisis in their lives ; 
He had reached a point where He must test results. 
He could not always go on casting pearls before swine, 
so henceforward a new line must be adopted. It 
was of the nature of a parable both to conceal and to 
unveil. To men whose minds were enlightened it 
was a revelation of spiritual truths, but hearts that 
were waxed gross, and ears dull of hearing, it 
only hardened into greater insensibility. Thinking 
only of the latter, He takes up the language of 
Isaiah, who had been sent to the Jews with a penal 
message from the Almighty, when the decree had 
gone forth that their sin must work out its punish- 
ment, because the day of grace was past. But that 
He adopted the interpretation of the Septuagint 
version in preference to the harsher form assumed 
in the Hebrew, “Make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and convert, and 
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be healed :” is the most convincing proof that He 
did not intend, what the words taken by themselves 
would appear to convey, and that His purpose was 
only penal and retributive. 

He had learned by experience the hopelessness of 
His task, and foreseeing the failure of this fresh 
attempt, “half in sadness, half in irony” perhaps, 
He spoke as though He aimed’ at producing the 
expected result. It was too true that those who 
saw His miracles without perceiving their symbolism, 
and heard His words only to miss their spiritual 
import, were by those very sights and sounds left in 
a worse condition than before ; but the fact that His 
whole mission was a prolonged appeal to men to 
receive His words that they might have life, is the 
clearest evidence that He could never at any time 
have designed that His preaching should aggravate 
their impenitence and hardness of heart. 


NOTKS. 


1 In all probability the name of “‘Spina Christi” was given to 
this from the idea that, having very sharp points, it was most 
likely to have been chosen for the crown. The object, however, 
of crowning Him appears to have been mockery rather than 
cruelty, so that they would choose one with leaves more nearly 
resembling those of the imperial wreaths, and a stem more pliable 
than that of the Nebk. 
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2 Hillel and Shammai were the chief teachers before our Lord, 
R. Meir immediately after. It was said of the last that a third 
of his teaching was by parables. 


OG Ty 


4 J am indebted for this reference to a note in Professor 
Plumptre’s Commentary on 8. Matthew. 


5 Only by comparison. They had much to learn as yet; and 
the gradual and patient guidance of them into the truths of 
revelation is a subject well worthy of notice. 


6 In the Hebrew it is in the imperative mood—a command to 
the prophet, ‘‘ Make the heart of this people fat,” ete. In the 
LXX. the people are supposed to do it themselves. Sadler in his 
notes on the passage in §. Matthew has shown how a full con- 
sideration of the passage in Isaiah mitigates the apparent 
harshness of God’s command. The whole note is worthy of con- 
sideration. The LXX. has lost the significance of a common and 
very forcible Hebrew idiom in the rendering, “that seeing they 
may see and not perceive.” It is rather, “that they may fully 
see,” see without anything to hide, but not perceive what it meant 
—that the sense of sight may be quickened but the understanding 
made dull. 


The iva of S. Mark should be read in connection with the 
ért of S. Matthew, and in the light of our Lord’s acceptance of the 
more merciful rendering of the LXX, 


XVIIL 
Che Parable of the Sotwer erplained. 


S. MaRK Iv. 13-25. 


13. And He said unto them, Know 
ye not this parable? and how then 
will ye know all parables? 14. The 
sower soweth the word. 15. And 
these are they by the way side, 
where the word is sown; but when 
they have heard, Satan cometh im- 
mediately, and taketh away the 
word that was sown in their hearts. 
16. And these are they likewise 
which are sown on stony ground; 
who, when they have heard the 
word, immediately receive it with 
gladness; 17. and have no root in 
themselves, and so endure but fora 
time; afterward, when affliction or 
persecution ariseth for the word’s 
sake, immediately they are offended. 
x8. And these are they which are 
sown among thorns; such as hear 
the word, 19. and the cares of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things entering 
in, choke the word, and it becometh 


unfruitful. 20. And these are they 
which are sown on good ground; 
such as hear the word, and receive 
z¢, and bring forth fruit, some thirty- 
fold, some sixty, and some an hun- 
dred. 

21. And He said unto them, Is 
a candle brought to be put under a 
bushel, or under a bed? azd not to be 
set onacandlestick? 22. Forthere is 
nothing hid, which shall not be mani- 
fested ; neither was any thing kept 
secret, but that it should come 
abroad. 23. If any az have ears 
to hear, let him hear. 24. And He 
said unto them, Take heed what ye 
hear: with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you: and 
unto you that hear shall more be 
given. 25. For he that hath, to 
him shall be given: and he that 
hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath. 


THE disciples must have grasped, at least in part, 


the hidden meaning of the parable. 


Otherwise 


our Lord could hardly have spoken of them, as 
knowing the mysteries of the kingdom; for no 
spiritual teaching could be made simpler than that. 
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They needed however to have their hazy and frag- 
mentary ideas cleared of all doubtfulness and 
expressed with coherence; and this He did for 
them, filling up what was lacking, correcting mis- 
taken conceptions, and leaving a model of exposition 
for all time. 

Now when He framed the parable, He classified 
the hearers of the Word according to His Own ex- 
perience as a Preacher; basing His classification not 
so much upon generalities as upon well-remembered 
illustrations. It would not be difficult to exemplify 
this by specimens! drawn from the records of His 
dealings with men; but it will suffice now to give 
point to His descriptions, by recalling the divers 
effects produced by His claims to the Messiahship. 

There were men hardened by Jewish prejudice, 
and seared with worldliness, who looked only for 
material advancement by the establishment of a new 
kingdom, and yet flocked to hear His words, meek 
and lowly as He was. They might possibly have 
been impressed, had not the Pharisaic enemies of the 
Cross, the emissaries of Satan, stepped in with their 
specious arguments, and caught away the seed before 
ever it found any lodgment in their hearts. 

Then there were others of an emotional tempera- 
ment,? who were carried away in the excitement 
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aroused by His sudden popularity, who, when they s. John 
witnessed the wonderful works that He did, would “’” ** ® 
have taken Him by force, and made Him a king, 
and yet, staggered by the first check their enthusiasm 
received, within twenty-four hours “went away 
backward, and walked no more with Him.” 

Again, there was a third class, more limited, no 
doubt, who saw in Him the Beauty they desired, 
and recognised His ‘‘ goodness,’ men too whom He S. Mark 
loved in return for all that was best in their lives,” ~” 
but who failed at last because their heart was not 
whole. Underneath all this there was “a root of 
bitterness,’—love of riches, or pleasure, or even dis- 
tracting cares of home,—and though for a time they 
showed no vitality, not springing up simultaneously 
with the crop of new desires, yet by the rapidity 
and rankness of their growth, they just spoiled the 
life when it was on the eve of bearing fruit.® 

The last class was composed of those whose hearts 
the Baptist had prepared, and the Lord had opened, 
who were “waiting for the consolation of Israel,” s, ruke 
men like SS. Andrew and John and Nathanael, or iy John a 
women like the devout band who “ministered to 
Him of their substance,” and in varying degrees of 
productiveness bore fruit in their lives. 

This is but a singie application of the parable, 
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adapted to a special time, but the language is so 
pregnant and comprehensive that those who have 
rejected or received His Word from whatever motive, 
throughout all history can see their image reflected 
in some portion of its fourfold division. 

The exposition was followed up by three pro- 
verbial* sayings, suggested no doubt by its teaching, 
and all calculated to enforce the importance of com- 
municating to others what we have received our- 
selves. 

The object of material light is that it may be dif- 
fused. Conceal it by a covering, and the very object 
of its existence is frustrated. Even so the spiritual 
illumination enjoyed by the disciples would fail in 
its purpose, if it were either extinguished or con- 
cealed. 

It can hardly be illustrated better than by the 
familiar story of the Calais lighthouse-keeper, who, 
when boasting of the brilliancy of his lamp, was 
asked what would happen if it were suffered to go 
out, or if the reflectors became dim. “ Impossible,’ 
he answered, “ for yonder, where nothing can be seen 
by us, there are ships sailing to every harbour of 
the sea; if to-night I failed in my duty some one 
might be shipwrecked. No! I like to think that 
the eyes of the whole world are fixed upon my light.” 
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This man understood well what our Lord had taught s. Mate. 
the disciples when He said that they were to be like eer 
Safed,° the city set upon an hill which could not be meee 
hid, and to remember that, inasmuch as they were oe 
the light of the world, they must shine before men, Compar. 


After this He justifies the parabolic form of teach- ii 161 
ing, which often served to veilthe truth, on theground 
that immediate revelation is not always desirable. 
Many things are concealed, both in nature and by 
art, though the concealment is by no means designed 
to be permanent. What striking illustrations of the 
principle are furnished in Geology! Look at the 
almost measureless beds of coal, hidden for ages in 
the bowels of the earth, but designed by Providence 
to be revealed when necessity should arise. The 
precise time for the unveiling it is not always easy to 
decide, because man’s knowledge is finite, but we 
rest assured that it will coincide with the need for 
its use. It is a principle worth bearing in mind 
when human efforts fail; for it is encouraging to 
know that such a result may be due simply to the 
fact that we have tried unconsciously to anticipate 
the fore-appointed time. 

He reverts, in conclusion, to the principle of the 
first proverb, by quoting another of an analogous 
kind. Man learns by teaching, and the more use 
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he makes of what he acquires, the more he will be 
enriched. But let him refuse to acknowledge the 
obligation to measure out what he has himself re- 
ceived—to trade, that is, with the Talents or Pounds 
intrusted to him for profit,—and they will be taken 
from him and given to others. All history, whether 
of individuals or communities, is an unbroken 
witness to the fact, that no good gift, either of 
wealth, or influence, or spiritual wisdom, is bestowed 
for the sole use of the immediate recipient. 

‘‘We lose what on ourselves we spend, 


We have as treasure without end 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend:”’ 


and we lend to God what we give to our fellow- 
creatures. 


NOTES. 


1 Bruce, in his Parabolic Teaching of Christ, adopting a different 
mode of illustration, has found examples of each kind of hearer in 
S. Luke xii. 11, 18, ix. 57, and 61, 62, and in the case of Barna- 
bas. 


? The comparison is only rightly appreciated by noticing that it 
is not ‘‘stony ground,” so much as rocks covered with a thin layer 
of soil. The heat of the sun acting upon the rock excites hasty 
growth, and is followed by premature withering, 


° The meaning is better expressed in S. Luke, ov Teer hopovaw, 
‘‘they bring no fruit to perfection.” 
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4 The principle involved was of such vital importance that the 
proverbial sayings were repeated on more than one occasion, cf. 
S. Matt. v. 14, 15, 16, x. 26; S. Luke xii, 2. 


5 Maundrell, Jowett, and others have so identified Safed. It 
rises to the height of nearly 3000 feet, and would certainly be 
conspicuous from Kurun Hattin, the traditional scene of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


1 Cor. xv. 28. 


XTX, 


Che Gradual Growth of the Seed. 


S. MARK Iv. 26-29. 


26. And He said, So is the king- _ earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; 
dom of God, as ifa man should cast first the blade, then the ear, after 
seed into the ground, 27.and should thatthe fullcornintheear. 29. But 
sleep and rise, night and day, and when the fruit is brought forth, im- 
the seed should spring and growup, mediately he putteth in the sickle, 
he knoweth not how. 28. For the because the harvest is come. 


In this parable, of almost unique beauty, which 
S. Mark alone has recorded, our Lord teaches that 
there is an analogy to be drawn between the opera- 
tions of Nature and Grace. He speaks of the latter 
under the figure of a kingdom. Now “the kingdom 
of God” is an expression used in Holy Scripture in 
a threefold sense. 

It is that empire which shall be established at 
the end of the world, when “all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, ... that God may be all in 
all.” 

Again, it is the Divinely-constituted society of 
the Church, in which His sovereign powers of 


admission and exclusion, of government and guid- 
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ance, were delegated to a human Ministry, when its 

Founder said, “ All power is given unto Me ins. Matt. 
heaven and earth. Go ye therefore and teach all Se e 
nations ;” and again, “ As My Father hath sent Me, ** 7” 7% 
so send I you: ... whose soever sins ye remit, they 

are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye 

retain, they are retained.” 

Yet once more, it is the reign of grace in the 
individual heart, whose presence is so productive of 
good, that, like the “treasure hid in the field,” or s. Matt. 
the “‘one pearl of great price,” no sacrifice can be yee 
too much to pay for its acquisition. 

Our Lord makes no reference here to the first of 
the above meanings, but in regard to the other two, 
shows how the spiritual and natural kingdoms are 
governed and controlled by similar laws. 

Now, in every comparison of the higher with 
the lower—the heavenly and spiritual with the 
earthly and natural—while there are many points 
of close similitude, there will of necessity be some 
also of manifest divergence. The present parable 
furnishes an apt illustration when it says that 
the sower of the seed knows nothing of the mys- 
terious laws of growth and development, and 
implies that the farmer, having sown his barley or 
wheat, goes about his ordinary avocations with little 
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thought of that, over which he knows that he has 
no control. But of Him Who plants the seed of 
Divine grace in the individual heart, or forms the 
embryo of what is destined to become a visible body 
of Christians, none can say that He is careless of its 
condition or is baffled in understanding the pro- 
gressive stages of its formation. 

Upon the main point, however, which the parable 
was intended to enforce, there is an exact parallel. 
The normal growth is not fitful or capricious, but in 
accordance with well-ordered laws of slow and 
gradual progression. 

Now look at the kingdom of God in its twofold 
aspect in the light of this statement. Take first the 
history of the Church in its collective community. 
The world was prepared for it by the Incarnation 
and Redemption. When Christ gave His life for 
mankind, and broke down the middle wall of parti- 
tion which sin had built up between man and God, 
humanly speaking, there would be a rapid diffusion 
of spiritual knowledge, and no appreciable interval 
‘between the two events of Christ’s dying for the 
world and the world falling prostrate” at His feet, 
But He taught men by this parable not to cherish 
any such expectation; the seed must first lie dor- 
mant for a time, then the springing blade would. 
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follow in the uprising of small communities 
struggling through the soil of oppression and per- 
secution; then, when the Empire should be con- 
verted, the blade would sprout into the ear, and 
the Churches grow and Sees be multiplied ; and now 
we still wait, after eighteen centuries of alternation 
of hope and despair, of success and adversity, of the 
waxing and waning of missionary enterprise,—we 
still wait for the full corn and the time of harvest, 
when “the valleys shall stand so thick with corn a Ixv. 14, 
that they shall laugh and sing;” and when “the Isa. xi. 9. 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as “*” * ** 
the waters cover the sea.” 

Look again at individual souls. The seed of the 
spiritual life is sown in Holy Baptism, when “by 
the washing of water and renewing of the Holy Titusiii. s. 
Ghost ” the baptized person is translated from the 
kingdom of wrath into the kingdom of grace, and 
receives from God the requisite powers for continu- 
ance therein. The effects of the gift, however, may 
be invisible for a time, necessarily so if the rite has 
been received in an unconscious state; it may lie 
dormant for years, but if the influences are favour- 
able, if the education is carefully tended, if child- 
hood and youth are duly sheltered from the blighting 
winds of early temptations, and the chilling frosts of 


1 Cor, iii, 6 
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unbelief, then it may be expected to grow up from 
one stage of holiness to another. It may not be 
always (as neither is it in the field of nature) with 
uniform progress, but on the whole it develops by 
the selfsame laws of growth which normally govern 
the growing corn, from the first burst of germinating 
life to the ripened grain of full sanctification. 

The language of the parable, where it speaks of 
the spontaneous growth of the corn in the soil, 
needs careful interpretation in its relation to the 
Divine life. It is true that it is the Spirit of God 
Which is the great vivifying Agent in the soul of 
man, just as in nature, it is from its deposition in 
the earth that germination is produced; but it is 
not meant that nothing can hinder or foster the 
growth. In both cases the soil may be prepared, 
the weeds and noxious herbs uprooted, the sunlight 
more freely admitted by the removal of overshadow- 
ing trees, and the field may be fenced round for 
protection from the incursion of destructive influ- 
ences ; but the farmer and the preacher must unite 
in the confession that when they have done all, in 
their respective spheres, that lies within their reach, 
when Paul has planted, and Apollos watered, it is 
none but God Who can give the increase. 

Now the general teaching of the parable! suggests 
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a consideration of two important doctrinal questions, 
viz. the relationship of Sanctification? to Conversion, 
and the mode of reconciling the absence of any sign 
of spiritual life, with the truth of Regeneration. 
Jacob may have been changed in a single night ; 
he may have realised, under the influence of one 
preternatural vision, such an overpowering sense of 
God’s Providence that the current of his life was 
immediately turned. Or again, in a somewhat 
similar manner, Saul the persecutor experienced 
“a wonderful conversion” through that sudden 
arrest on the road to Damascus; and other saints, 
in all ages of Christian history—here one and there 
another—have shared the same experience, differing 
only in the degree of its force and influence. How 
then is the doctrine of Christ’s language here 
affected by such cases? There is no rule without 
its exceptions. These sudden conversions are as 
it were miracles of mercy. They resemble the 
instantaneous multiplication of the loaves in the 
desert: they are as when the divers stages of pro- 
“duction are concentrated by Divine interposition 
into a single act, for a special object or a rare 
emergency. But to hint even, that the heart of 
man must be thus changed, and that the “where” 
and the “when” of the change should be definable 
VOL. I. K 
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and certain, is a direct contradiction to the analogy 
which Christ drew. It is God’s law—albeit a law 
admitting of infinite variation at the hands of Him 
Who made it—that the soul of man should be sancti- 
fied ordinarily, not by sudden crises or abnormal 
seasons, but by such a slow and gradual development 
as is witnessed every day in the fields around us. 

Again, if no sign of the Holy Spirit’s influence 
manifests itself during the lapse of years in the life 
of the baptized, what conclusion must be drawn? 
Dare any one assert that the gift of Regeneration 
was either not imparted in Holy Baptism, or has 
since been taken away? Is it not truer that it is 
only dormant, not quenched or crushed, but waiting 
to be quickened in God’s good time, just as we 
read of grains of wheat laid up with mummies, 
which, after ages of unproductive existence, have 
actually germinated and grown to maturity when 
the circumstances of the situation changed 2 

What God requires is the patience of the farmer, 
who “sleeps, and rises night and day” in the full 
assurance that “though it tarry it will surely come.” 
If ever then we are discouraged by any apparent 
failure, either in our own heart or in the hearts of 
others, let us take courage from what we may see 
for ourselves in the analogies of Nature, always 
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remembering what closer observation teaches, that 
“the higher the thing which grows in the scale of 
being, the slower its growth.” 


NOTES. 


1 Jn this very pregnant parable we have been obliged to pass 
over much that is well worthy of consideration. The reader may 
consult with advantage Bruce, Parabolic Teaching, ch. v. 


2 Tt is very necessary to distinguish carefully theological terms. 
Regeneration, mradiyyeveola (Tit. iii. 5), is an initial act, in which 
we are ‘‘ begotten again,” dvayeyevynuévoe (18. Pet. i. 3), a new 
relationship of spiritual Paternity being established between us 
and God. Itisacompleted act. We can never be ‘‘regenerated”’ 
again. Holy Scripture never calls upon those who have fallen 
away from Baptismal grace to “‘ be born again.” 

Sanctification, ayiacuos, is a progressive work by which fallen 
man is made “‘ meet for the inheritance of the saints in light.”. It 
begins coincidently with Regeneration. The distinction is well 
marked in the Collect for Christmas Day, ‘‘Grant that we being 
regenerate . . . may daily be renewed by Thy Holy Spirit.” 

Conversion, érioTpopy, is a change from a false religion to the 
true, or a return, after falling away from grace given, on the part 
of a convinced penitent. This may therefore take place before 
or after Baptism. 


S. Luke 
xiii. 19. 


OG 
Che Parable of the Mustarda-Seed. 


S. MaRK IV. 30-34. 


30. And He said, Whereunto shall shooteth out great branches; so that 


we liken the kingdom of God? or 
with what comparison shall we com- 
pare it? 3x. Z¢ zs like a grain of 
mustard seed, which, when it is 
sown in the earth, is less than all the 
seeds that be in the earth: 32. but 
when it is sown, it groweth up, and 
becometh greater than all herbs, and 


THE interpretation of 


the fowls of the air may lodge under 
the shadow of it. 33. And with 
many such parables spake He the 
word unto them, as they were able 
to hear zz. 34. But without a para- 
ble spake He not unto them: and 
when they were alone, He expounded 
all things to His disciples. 


Holy Scripture has often 


suffered from an undue anxiety to press details, 
especially in connection with its parabolic teach- 
ing. Difficulties of this kind have been created by 
The 
mustard plant, it is urged, does not fully meet the 
requirements of the language. 


certain circumstances of the parable before us. 


There are other 
seeds that are smaller: it does not shoot out large 
branches, nor become “a great tree:” at best it is 
little more than a garden shrub. 

The difficulties were thought to have been solved 
when a learned botanist’ discovered a tree in 


/ 
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Palestine which, in everything but name, seemed Journal of 


to fulfil the demands of the parable. Its name is Ane ss 


No. xv. 


Salvadora Persica; it grows to a considerable |, os 


height, puts forth leafy branches, and possesses 
many properties of the mustard plant. ~ 

Now, while we hail with satisfaction any scientific 
discovery for the elucidation of obscure passages of 
the Bible, care must be taken not to depart from the 
plain teaching because a novel interpretation pleases 
the fancy, and to see that in clearing away existing 
obstacles, new ones are not created. 

For instance, the Salvadora has since been found 
to grow only in southern climes, abounding in Abys- 
sinia, the desert of Sinai, and other hot regions; 
and it is a great question whether it could have 
grown in Palestine, anywhere else than on the almost 
tropical shores of the Dead Sea. Whereas it is 
obvious that the force of the similitude would have 
been lost upon our Lord’s hearers, unless He had 
spoken of something that was familiar to them. 

Now, though it may be perfectly true that mustard 
as a wild plant attains no greater magnitude than 
a common shrub, yet when sown in “a garden,” s. Luke 
and properly cultivated, it becomes considerably oe 
larger. One of the old Rabbis narrates how he Lightfoot, 


: 5 F 5 Exercit. in 
was wont to climb into a mustard-tree in his field Matt.xiii. 3. 


Thomson, 
The Land 
and the 

. Book, 414. 


Acts ii. 5. 
Col. i, 6. 


Talm. Bab. 
Berachoth 
31a. 
Mishnah, 
Niddah y. 2. 
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as men climb into a fig-tree; and a trustworthy 
traveller of this generation. testifies that in the rich 
plain of Akkar he had seen it “as tall as the horse 
and his rider.” This is sufficient to show that, at 
all events, the mustard plant develops, till there 
is the utmost disproportion between the bulk to 
which it attains and the germ from which it 
sprung. 

No doubt other figures might have been chosen 
in abundance more suggestive of the great after- 
development of the kingdom of Christ, such forest- 
trees, for instance, as the oak of Bashan or cedar of 
Lebanon, but the acorn and cone were both far less 
adapted to represent the littleness of its initial state. 
The mustard was probably the smallest seed from 
which so large a shrub or tree was known to grow. 
If, then, such Oriental colouring is allowed for, as is 
reasonably admitted in other parts of Holy Scripture, 
no occasion remains for departing from the ordinary 
interpretation. 

Now it is clear that our Lord had no doubt that 
His comparison would be understood. “As small 
as a grain of mustard-seed ” was a recognised pro- 
verb? for “the superlatively little;” and as such 
it is used by Him on two other occasions for the 
encouragement of the Apostles. If they had “faith 
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as a grain of mustard-seed” He promised them 
that they should remove mountains, or bid the syca- 
more-tree be uprooted and planted in the sea, and 
they should be instantly obeyed. 

It is not without a purpose that the contrast 
between the first beginning of His kingdom and its 
expected future should have been put before the 
Apostles in such a striking form. The parables 
which had preceded it must have had a most de- 
pressing effect upon their minds. They showed 
that of the seed sown in the hearts of men, three 
parts would be lost to one saved; and that the 
field carefully planted with the best of seeds too 
often mocked all the husbandman’s hopes of a goodly 
crop by a simultaneous growth of noxious weeds. 
Well then might the parable of the mustard-seed 
be spoken to encourage them in their despondency ! 

Its fulfilment is so patent that it requires but the 
briefest notice. It may be well, however, to draw 
an illustration from a single stage in its develop- 
ment. Contrast the condition of the Church on 
what is called her birthday, with the same after 
the first three centuries of her existence. Place 
yourself in imagination in the Upper Chamber at 
Jerusalem before the Apostles entered upon their 
labours. There are but eleven—men of the humblest 


S. Matt. 
XVil. 20. 
S. Luke 
XVvii. 6. 


S. Matt. 
xiii. 24. 


A.D. 325. 
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rank of life, with few of the qualifications which 
the judgment of the world requires for such an en- 
terprise. Then overleap the centuries of chequered 
history that followed, and take your place in the 
Council Chamber at Nicvea.? It is but a portion of 
the family by which the whole earth was over- 
spread, but it presents a marvellous contrast to its 
first gathering. The eleven have grown into up- 
wards of three hundred ;* and the miserable hand- 
ful of followers upon whom the Apostles could count 
at the first, has increased till the fruit thereof “shakes 
like Libanus,” and is “green in the city like grass 
upon the earth.” 

It will suffice for the contrast, but it must not be 
forgotten that although representatives were present 
from almost every part of the Eastern Empire, there 
were but few® from the Western, owing mainly 
perhaps to the exigencies of travel. There were 
Bishops® from the great centres of population, as 
Alexandria, or Carthage, or Jerusalem; Bishops, 
too, from the remote deserts far up the Nile as the 
Coptic hermits; delegates from the Churches of 
the extreme North and the farthest East, and from 
the isles of the sea. It fills one with amazement 
to find every country almost of the East, familiar 
and unfamiliar, represented in the Assembly. The 
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growth of the Apostolic Church has indeed, despite 
all the opposition that the world could array against 
her, fulfilled to the very letter the conditions of the 
comparison, “The little one has become a thou- 
sand,’—the smallest of seeds has developed into a 
goodly tree. 

Now, though it is quite true that the object of 
the parable was simply to predict the future increase 
of the Kingdom, other analogies, to be found by 
further comparison, however foreign to the main 
purpose, are not to be ignored. There is surely a 
side-lesson to be learned from the natural proper- 
ties of the mustard-seed, from its internal heat and 
pungency, and from “the fact that it must be 
bruised ere it yield its best virtues.” Its inherent 
stimulating force finds its parallel in the quicken- 
ing vitality and vigour that comes from the in- 
dwelling of the lifegiving power of the Holy 
Spirit ; and the necessity of crushing it, is no inapt 
figure of the principle which has been embodied in 
the familiar proverb, “The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church.” 

Yet once more, if in addition to its strength 
and its powers of expansion, it was possessed, as is 
believed, also of medicinal properties, it is impos- 
sible to ignore its resemblance to the tree of life Rev. xxii. 2 
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in the heavenly city—so true an emblem of the 
Church,—“ which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yields her fruit every month,” and whose “ leaves 
were for the healing of the nations.” 


NOTES. 


1 Dr. Royle adopted a suggestion previously made by two tra- 
vellers, Irby and Mangles (Travels in Egypt, ch. vii.). It is called 
in Arabic khardal, which is the common name for mustard. Dr. 
R. made a mistake in assuming that it grew by the Sea of Gali- 
lee. Cf. Bible Educator, i. 119; Smith’s Dict. ii. 446; Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 472. 


° Archbishop Trench quotes a passage from the Qur’an (Sur. 
31):—‘‘Oh my son, verily every matter, whether bad or good, 
though it be of the weight of a grain of mustard-seed, and be 
hidden in a rock, or in the heavens, or in the earth, God will 
bring the same to light.” 


* Perhaps the contrast would have seemed greater if we had 
selected the Council of Chalcedon in 451 a.p., the greatest both in 
numbers and dignity, when 636 Bishops were present instead of 
318, but we selected the earlier as the first great historical event 
of universal interest, marking the first important epoch. 


4 The numbers have been variously stated—by Eusebius as 
250, by Athanasius 300, by Socrates, Sozomen, and others, 318. 
The last is far most probable, especially owing to the mystical 
meanings that were attached to it in early times. 


> The Western Bishops numbered barely ten. Their Sees were, 
besides those mentioned below, French, Spanish, Sicilian, Cala- 
brian, Milanese, and Pannonian. 
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6 The Bishop of Alexandria was then styled ‘‘the Pope.” This 
was Alexander, but his See was better represented by his deacon, 
Athanasius. From the Coptic Church there were Potammon of 
Heracleopolis and Paphnutius of the Upper Thebaid. From 
the North, Theophilus the Goth; from the far East, John the 
Persian ; from the islands, Spiridion of Cyprus, Cf. Stanley’s 
Eastern Church, Lecture iii, 


Stanley 
Sin. and 


Palest. 379. 


S. Matt. 
xii. 


8 
The Stilling of the Storm. 


S. MARK IV. 35-41. 


35. And the same day, when the 
even was come, He saith unto them, 
Let us pass over unto the other side. 
36. And when they had sent away 
the multitude, they took Him evex as 
He wasinthe ship. And there were 
also with Him other little ships. 37. 
And there arose a great storm of 
wind, and the waves beat into the 
ship, so that it was now full. 38. 
And He was in the hinder part of 
the ship, asleep on a pillow: and 


they awake Him, and say unto Him, 
Master, carest Thou not that we 
perish? 39. And He arose, and 
rebuked the wind, and said unto the 
sea, Peace, be still. And the wind 
ceased, and there was a great calm 
40. And He said unto them, Why 
are ye so fearful? how zs z¢ that ye 
have no faith? 41. And they feared 
exceedingly, and said one to another, 
What manner of man is this, that 
even the wind and the sea obey Him? 


THE eastern side of the Sea of Galilee has been 


characterised as a “natural refuge from the active 
life of the western shores.” It was for this reason 
that our Lord so often retired there for rest, and 
to commune with His Father in the solitude of 
the mountain range by which it is bounded. If 
the sequence of events be taken according to this 
Gospel, it was after a day spent in teaching the 
people through a succession of parables, that at 
eventide Jesus expressed to the disciples His desire 


to pass over to the other side. 
156 


His wish was law, 
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and it would seem there were special reasons on 
this occasion for avoiding the least delay. The boat, 
which was always drawn up on the shore where He 
was, was immediately launched, and, without any 
preparation, they embarked. It almost indicates 
that He was physically exhausted! with His day’s 
work, and they wished without loss of time to get 
on to the lake, that He might be refreshed by its 
breezes. At all events, “they took Him even as 
He was in the ship.” 

“And there arose a great storm of wind.” 
Travellers say that the Sea of Galilee is peculiarly Wee 
liable to sudden squalls caused by the physical and the 
features of the district. It is not unlike some of °° 3”* 
the lakes of Switzerland, on which sailing is 
admittedly dangerous from a more or less similar 
cause. The sea lies in a deep depression, as much 
as 600 feet or more, below the level of the surround- 
ing country. It is girt in almost entirely by a 
range of hills, rising in places to a considerable 
height, and crowned by vast plateaus of table-land. 

The hillsides are worn by watercourses into deep 
gorges, which act like funnels, through which the 
wind pours down from the higher latitudes on to the 
surface of the lake. The temperature on the edge Ritter, 


Compar. 
of the water is almost tropical, while that above is Gees 252. 
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many degrees lower, and this variation aggravates 
not a little the violence of the storms. 

The disciples on this occasion were overtaken by 
one of these, and in imminent danger of being 
wrecked. It was a storm of more than ordinary 
severity, for the disciples, who were fishermen, and 
had had their home on those very waters, and must 
have been often exposed to tempestuous weather, 
were in real fear. The waves were fast filling the 
boat, and it would certainly sink if matters did not 
immediately mend. 

Their only hope lay in the miraculous interven- 
tion of their Lord, Who, with His head upon the 
boatswain’s cushion, was sleeping, wholly undis- 
turbed by the tumult around. They had as yet 
seen but one instance in which He had exercised 
His power over the material elements; but the 
miracle at Cana of Galilee had shown that even the 
waters were obedient unto His word, and though, 
as was probable, only a few? of the disciples had 
witnessed it, the fact must have become known to 
all; and if they thought of it at the time, despair 
would be relieved by hope, when they awoke Him 
to a sense of their danger. “Master, carest Thou 
not that we perish?” It is almost certain that they 
were the words of S. Peter. The rest may have 
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joined, but they are in such exact accord with that 
impatient and impulsive spirit, which so often 
betrayed him into unbefitting words and acts, that 
we can have little doubt that the remonstrance was 
his in the first instance. 
The recollection of that hasty seat clung to 
him in after years ; and while the other Evangelists 
only record an expression of earnest entreaty, “Lord, s, Mate. 


viii. 25. 


S. Luke 
S. Peter was careful to make known to S. Mark vi 24 


save us; we perish,” or “ Master, Master, we perish,” 


one which he felt reflected discredit upon himself. 

But though there is in their cry an evidence of 
imperfect confidence, and even of hasty impatience, 
knowing how little way He had been able to 
advance them as yet in their spiritual training, 
Jesus showed nothing but tenderness towards them. 
“He rebuked the wind.” Seeing the wild fury with 
which it was lashing the waves into commotion, as 
though it were some monster whose roar must be 
silenced, He cries to it to “be silent and be gagged,” 
for such in the original is the force of the expres- 
sion, “ Peace, be still.” ® 

Nature in her wildest uproar recognised the voice 
of Him Who was her rightful Lord, and obeyed His 
command. “ And there was a great calm.” It was 
no ordinary abatement, for commonly, when the 
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wind ceases, and for long after, there is a great 
swell upon the waves: when they are no more 
agitated by external force, they require time, to 
recover their ordinary condition; but here they 
were themselves at rest as though nothing had dis- 
turbed them. It puts out of question all possibility 
of explaining the miracle by natural causes. 

Then,* having relieved His disciples from their 
impending peril, His first thought was to turn it to 
account in helping and preparing them for the 
greater dangers and difficulties that lay in their 
future. Nothing could exceed the gentleness with 
which He reproved their impatient distrust. 
“Why are ye so fearful? how is it that ye have 
no faith?” It was a simple call upon them to 
remember what they had learned, what proofs He 
had given of His power and His willingness to help 
and deliver. And great fear came upon them—not 
the fear which had made them tremble for their 
safety, but an overmastering sense of awe. What 
they had just witnessed was not altogether a new 
revelation, but it had torn away another bandage 
from their eyes, and their apprehension of Him Who 
was thus “gradually making Himself felt in all His 
fulness,” became proportionately stronger, and they 
asked one another, in amazed surprise at their con- 
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victions, ‘“‘What manner of man is this,” or, more 
literally, ‘““ Who then is this, that even the wind and 

the sea obey Him?” The “then” is by no means 
without its significance, for it points back to what 

they had witnessed, and points on to the conclusion 

that must be drawn from it. The truth which was 
unfolding before them is clear and patent to us, 

that it was He of Whom the Psalmist had written, 

“Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and Ps. cvii. 28. 
He bringeth them out of their distresses. He maketh oti 
the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 

still ;” or again, “O Lord God of hosts, who is a 

strong Lord like unto Thee? Thou rulest the 

raging of the sea: when the waves thereof arise, 

Thou stillest them.” 

The symbolical application of this miracle has 
been made almost more frequently than that of any 
other, whether that Galilean boat be compared to 
the Ark of Christ’s Church, or to the individual soul 
sustained in its voyage through “the waves of this 
troublesome world” by the indwelling Presence of 
the Captain of our salvation and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Under a very familiar figure in early 
times,® the Church is depicted as a ship supported 
in the sea by a great fish, whilst a dove is sitting 
upon the top of the mast. The fish was regarded 
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as emblematic of Christ, because the Greek word 
formed an acrostic, containing the initial letters of 
“ Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour.” The 
dove perched upon the mast, represented the Holy 
Spirit, Who, as at the first creation, broods over 
the waters, and by His gentle influence brings order 
out of confusion. 

One of the great Latin Fathers® has applied the 
several parts of the miracle to the history of the 
individual soul somewhat as follows: “ We are sail- 
ing through life as through a sea, and the wind rises 
and storms of tempest spring up. How is this, 
save because Jesus is sleeping in thee? If He were 
not asleep in thee, thou wouldest be calm and at 
rest. But why is He sleeping? Because thy faith 
is asleep. And what shalt thou do to be delivered ? 
Arouse Him. ‘Master, we perish.” Then He will 
awaken: thy faith will revive: and though the 
tempests roar and beat into thy ship, yet, strong in 
thy recovered faith, thou wilt defy the elements: 
the danger will pass away, and thou wilt reach in 
safety the haven where thou wouldest be.” 


NOTES. 


1 There is evidence of this in the fact that He fell asleep in the 
boat. The expression “just as He was” is akin to that in 
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8. John iv. 6, “sat thus on the well,” ofrws, ‘‘as He was,” 
apparently expressed by the preceding words, ‘‘ being wearied 
with His journey.” 

2 This took place most probably before any of the disciples had 
been formally called to the Apostleship. The five who were men- 
tioned in the first chapter of S. John would naturally be with 
them. 

3 o.ubm4a, Trepiwoo. The latter word is used properly for 
“muzzling” a beast—l Cor. ix. 9; 1 Tim. v. 18. Our Lord ap- 
plies it also to the unclean spirit in the synagogue at Capernaum 
(S. Mark i. 25). Possibly there is an allusion to ‘‘the Prince of 
the power of the air” having aroused the storm. 

48S. Mark and Luke both place the rebuking of the wind 
before His complaint of the disciples’ want of faith; S. Matthew 
inverts the order. The difference may have arisen from the 
former resting upon a general report, the latter upon actual eye- 
witness of the scene. 

5 For an account of the anagram, cf. the author’s After Death 
88. 


6 I owe this quotation to Trench on Miracles, 157. 
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XXII. 


Che Memoniacs of Gadara. 


S. Mark V. I-I0. 


1. And they came over unto the 
other side of the sea, into the coun- 
try of the Gadarenes. 2. And when 
He was come out of the ship, 
immediately there met Him out of 
the tombs a man with an unclean 
spirit, 3. who had zs dwelling 
among the tombs; and no man could 
bind him, no, not with chains: 4. 
because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and 
the chains had been plucked asunder 
by him, and the fetters broken in 
pieces: neither could any sanz tame 
him. 5. And always, night and day, 
he was in the mountains, and in the 


tombs, crying, and cutting himself 
with stones. 6. But when he saw 
Jesus afar off, he ran and worshipped 
Hin, 7. and cried with a loud voice, 
and said, What have I to do with 
Thee, Jesus, To Son of the Most 
High God? I adjure Thee by God, 
that Thou torment me not. 8. For 
He said unto him, Come out of the 
man, ¢kow unclean spirit. 9. And 
He asked him, What zs thy name? 
And he answered, saying, My name 
zs Legion: for we are many. to. 
And he besought Him much that 
He would not send them away out 
of the country. 


THE night was closing in, when our Lord landed 


on the eastern shore of the lake. 


He had em- 


barked with the disciples in the afternoon, when 
the sun began to decline at “the first! eventide,” 
but the journey across, usually occupying two or 
three hours, had been much prolonged by the storm 


which they encountered : 
late when they came to land. 
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and it must have been 
It adds considerably 
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to the weird character of the scene to realise this. 
The solitude of the coast, the bleak barren rocks, Edersheim, 
scarred and fissured with gloomy caverns, the wild tee 606 
_ shrieks of “the possessed,” were sufficient of them- 
selves to inspire one with a sense of awe, but it 
would be greatly intensified by the gathering dark- 
ness, and all the more as the light of the moon 
shone out upon the landscape. 
It lends a peculiar interest to the story that, 
after years of dispute, the locality has been incon- 
testably identified by the discovery of the ruins of 
the town of Khersa,” exactly opposite to Capernaum, 
and close to the shore. Two of the most accurate Thomson, 


The Land 
writers on. the Holy Land have described “ the steep oe artes 
bluff and perpendicular declivity” which overhangs se 
the lake at this spot, and satisfies most closely the ["sta™ 

and of 
requirements of the miracle. Pee 


As our Lord stepped out of the boat He was met 
immediately by a demoniac® coming out of the 
tombs with which the mountain abounded, and of 
which so many traces still remain. 

It would appear that it was a most aggravated 
case of “possession,” and as such was doubtless 
selected by three Evangelists for especial notice. 

S. Mark, as usual, is very vivid in his description, 
but something is added to it by the othertwo. From 


S. Matt. 
S. Luke 
vill. 28. 
viii. 27, 2Q- 
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a combination of all we gather the following re- 
sults. 

He wore no clothes; he filled the air with his 
ravings; he was driven by a suicidal mania to cut 
himself with stones; he was the terror of the 
neighbourhood ; every effort to bind him had failed, 
for he was endowed with prodigious strength, and 
burst his chains; he made his dwelling-place in 
the tombs, and he was possessed by a legion of evil 
spirits.* It is impossible to conceive of a worthier 
claimant for the Divine compassion. 

No sooner did he see Jesus in the distance than 
he recognised Him, the spirit that possessed him at 
once acknowledging the dreaded Presence of Him 
Who came to trample upon the powers of evil. And 
he did homage to Him, and addressed Him by a 
title of exceeding dignity, used only once elsewhere, 
in the prediction of His birth by the angel. 

It is said that the title “ Most High God ” was the 
one commonly adopted in the formula of exorcism, 
and possibly the demoniac was prompted to use it, as 
that with which he was most familiar, from its fre- 
quent invocation, over himself. With an earnest 
adjuration he begged that he might not be tor- 
mented. This he did, seeing that Jesus was about 
to cast him out, not, as the Authorised Version 
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renders it, “for He said to him”—but “ for He was 
on the point of saying to him,”—‘ Come out of the 
man, thou unclean spirit.” Had the word of autho- 
rity once been uttered, it would have been too late 
to interpose, for when Jesus spake, it was done. 

Then followed the question of his name, and that 
mysterious answer—‘ Legion,” for we are many.” 
The man had seen, perhaps, the resistless might of 
the Imperial forces of Rome as they swept down all 
opposition, and it seemed to him the fittest symbol 
of the power which had taken him captive; or it 
may be from the double consciousness, which is so 
marked throughout, that it was the spirit within 
him that answered, and that he hoped by such an 
exaggerated estimate of his force, to overawe and 
terrify his Adversary. 

“And he besought Him that He would not send 
them away out of the country.” S. Luke has pre- 
served a more definite expression, which is full of 
suggestiveness—“ that He would not command them 
to go out into the deep.” .It was not the Galilean 
lake which lay before them, but “the abyss,” “the Rev.ix. 1,11; 
bottomless pit,” as S. John calls it, into which the eae. 
devil and his angels will be consigned ® when their V# 2°: 


Jobi. 7. 


present liberty “to go to and fro on the earth” is Soar eis 
. Dei, 


taken away, and the final sentence passed upon them. viii. xxiii. 3 
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The sequel must remain for future consideration. 
We notice now some thoughts arising out of the 
narrative as far as it has proceeded. 

The first touches the mode of treatment which the 
demoniac received at the hands of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Here is a man afflicted with the most terrible 
evil one can possibly imagine, abandoned to his 
cruel fate, with nothing done, no step taken in any 
direction, to mitigate his condition, but everything 
almost purposely contrived to aggravate its misery. 
He is driven from the haunts of men into a bleak 
barren region, to seek shelter from wind and rain 
and cold, in caverns where the dead lie buried; he 
is chained from time to time to the rocks, but only 
with the supernatural strength that belongs to frenzy 
and madness, to regain his freedom. Forsaken by 
every human being, he roams about by night and 
by day, not only to the terror of others, but cutting 
and maiming himself among the rocks and stones. 

We have but to dwell upon such a picture of 
inhuman neglect as this, and then contrast it with 
the treatment such a deplorable case would have 
received in our own generation; and in realising 
this, we may well be thankful for the change which 
Christianity has effected alike in the estimate and 
the alleviation of suffering. 
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But not only do we note the neglect of the 
demoniac ; we go further, and say that it was a case 
which of all others deserved the greatest sympathy 
and consideration. He was not, as far as we are 
able to judge, one who had brought that terrible evil 
upon himself. A distinguished writer says, “We ae 
should find ourselves altogether upon a wrong track 167. 
did we conceive of the demoniacs as the worst of 
men, and their possession as the plague and penalty 
of a wickedness in which they had greatly exceeded 
others. Rather we must esteem the demoniac as 
the unhappiest, but not of necessity one of the 
guiltiest of our race.” There is indeed the widest 
gulf between the condition of the traitor Judas S. Luke 
whom Satan entered when he committed an act of s. Mat. 
unparalleled baseness, and that of the demoniac boy ae 
at the foot of the Transfiguration Mount, who had ™ ** 
not only been afflicted with epilepsy from childhood, 
but, according to Christ's own words, was possessed 
by “an unclean spirit.” 

But the question has often been asked, If demonia- 
cal possession was something distinct from disease, 
mental or corporal, how are we to explain the fact 
that it is no longer existent? We do not stay to 
dispute the supposition that the phenomenon has 
disappeared, further than to observe that in the 
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East, especially in India, the advent of the Gospel 
is said to be not infrequently signalised by mani- 
festations of Satanic agency not far removed in 
character from that under consideration. 

It has, however, been proved that epidemics, both 


Trench, | moral and physical, have appeared “at certain epochs, 
Miracles, 
735 ; 
ene 7 ally declined, and totally disappeared in others less 
the Middle congenial to them.” Now the days of the Messiah 
Ages. 2 H ; 

Delitzsch, were pre-eminently exceptional. T’o the powers of 


Biblical ae Dee : 
Psychology, @Vil it was a most momentous crisis, and it was to 


nee * 358; be expected that they would be strained to the 


specially fitted for their generation, have gradu- 


utmost to counteract opposing influences from which 
they had so much to fear. 

Demoniacal possession was, so to speak, their 
death-struggle, the last convulsive spasm of an 
expiring force in the conflict with Him Who came 
into the world for the avowed purpose of planting 
His heel upon their prince’s neck, and treading the 
powers of evil under His feet. 


NOTES. 


1 The first evening was when the sun began to set, about three 
P.M. ; the second when it actually went down, about six P.M. The 
Paschal lamb was slain “‘ between the evenings.” 


? This is probably the modern equivalent of the ancient Gergesa, 
which Origen says was the scene of the miracle. Gadara, the 
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modern Umkeis, is distant one mile and a half from the lake, 
and separated from it by a river, which sets it aside as impossible. 


3 §. Luke agrees with §. Mark in mentioning one demoniac. 
S. Matthew speaks of two. It is possible that one was much bet- 
ter known than the other, and the fame of his cure would be 
spread abroad and stress laid upon it.—S. Aug. de Consens. 
Evang. ii. 24. S. Matthew, having been an eye-witness, remem- 
bered the fact that he was accompanied by a second. There is no 
contradiction, ‘‘qui plura dicit pauciora complectitur ; qui pauciora 
dicit, plura non negat.” 


4 The case of ‘‘possession” has been rendered especially diffi- 
cult from the modern way of speaking of “the possessed of 
devils,” unfortunately perpetuated in the Revised Version. There 
is only one “devil.” He is spoken of many times in the New 
Testament, but never in the plural, The demons by whom men 
were ‘‘ possessed” were evil spirits, his emissaries or ‘‘ angels.” 

Edersheim, in an Appendix on this subject, sums up thus: 
‘“‘Greater contrast could scarcely be conceived than between 
what we read in the New Testament and the views and practices 
mentioned in Rabbinic writings.” It is often said that our Lord 
adopted the Jewish way of speaking, and treated mental and phy- 
sical diseases as though they were demoniacal possessions, and 
the modern usage of the term “lunatic” is quoted as a parallel. But 
there is the widest difference between them. Cf. Trench, Miracles, 
158. ‘‘ Possession,” it is true, was often accompanied by disease 
or infirmity, but often also distinguished from them.—S. Mark i. 
33, xvii. 17, 18; 8. Luke vi. 17,18. The demons speak with more 
than human knowledge.—S. Mark i. 24; S. Matt. viii. 29. There 
is, moreover, a double consciousness in the possessed which is in- 
explicable save by an objective possession. Is it possible that 
our Lord could have so far yielded to popular prejudice as to 
embrace it in His commission to the Apostles (S. Matt. x. 8), and 
to make it a matter of thanksgiving to God when they reported 
their success? Cf. Edersheim, i. 480. Archdeacon Farrar’s theory 
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that ‘“‘any mental aberration, sudden sickness, melancholy ten- 
dencies,”’ and the like, were regarded as due to the direct influence 
of ‘‘demons” (Life of Christ, i. 236), can hardly be accepted, if 
the above writer has correctly interpreted the opinions of his 
nation. He concludes that there is no midway between rejecting 
the accounts of dispossession as purely mythical, or believing 
that there was a demonised state different from disease or madness. 


5 Possibly it signified also that the evil spirits were banded to- 
gether under officers in regular organisations, like the forces of 
an army. 


® Milton helped very largely to propagate the erroneous belief 
that the devil and the evil spirits are already in hell, in the place 
of torments. Cf. Paradise Lost, ii. 115-120; iii. 200-210. 


XXL 
The Berd of Swine destropend. 


S. MARK v. 


11. Now there was there nigh 
unto the mountains a great herd of 
swine feeding. 12. And all the devils 
besought Him, saying, Send us into 
the swine, that we may enter into 
them. 13. And forthwith Jesus gave 
them leave. And the unclean spirits 
went out, and entered into the swine: 
and the herd ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea, (they were 
about two thousand,) and were 
choked in the sea. 14. And they 
that fed the swine fled, and told z¢ 
in the city and in the country. 
And they went out to see what 
it was that was done. 15. And 
they come to Jesus, and see 
him that was possessed with the 
devil, and had the legion, sitting, 


I1-20. 


and clothed, and in his right mind; 
and they were afraid. 16. And they 
that saw zz told them how it befell 
to him that was possessed with the 
devil, and a/so concerning the swine. 
17. And they began to pray Him to 
depart out of their coasts. 18, And 
when He was come into the ship, he 
that had been possessed with the 
devil prayed Him that he might be 
with Him. 19. Howbeit Jesus suf- 
fered him not, but saith unto him, 
Go home to thy /rviexds, and tell 
them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hath had compas- 
sion on thee. 20. And he departed, 
and began to publish in Decapolis 
how great things Jesus had done for 
him: and all sex did marvel. 


It creates a feeling of surprise that there should 
be so large a herd of swine feeding in a country where 
to keep such animals was strictly prohibited by the 


Jewish Law. 


On the supposition that the owners 


were Jews, a motive has been sought for their de- 


struction in its penal character. 


Nothing could be 
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more natural than that our Lord should manifest His 
displeasure, if occasion offered, at such an overt act of 
disobedience. But it is doubtful whether the facts 
of the case justify the interpretation. History tells 
us how, after the conquest of Palestine, large num- 
bers of Romans settled in that neighbourhood ; 
and in addition to this, it was the region of Deca- 
polis, of the ten cities which had remained in the 
heathen’s! hands after the return of the Jews 
from captivity. 

It will be well, therefore, to account for the 
destruction on other grounds; but we revert first 
to the circumstances which led to it. During their 
conversation with our Lord the devils besought 
Him that He would send them into the swine. It 
is difficult to decide whether such a desire may be 
taken as indicative of their natural propensity to 
all that was unclean, or as a proof of their craft 
and subtlety. 

“Unclean” spirits would seize instinctively upon 
the bodies of those who, by excessive sensuality 
and indulgence of the flesh, had laid themselves 
open to their inroads.2 They seem, moreover, 
to have found a congenial dwelling-place in the 
tombs of the dead, which to the ancients were types 
of all impurity. “Woe unto you, scribes and 
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Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of dead men’s bones and of all 
uncleanness.” It may have been the same. natural 
impulse that prompted them, when about to be 
driven out of the bodies of men, to seek for a 
lodgment in the lowest and most unclean of the | 
brutes :—“ Send us into the swine.” 

Or again, it may have been nothing but a deep 
designing plot to revenge themselves upon their 
destroyer. If only they could be the means of 
annihilating their herds, the owners would inevit- 
ably rise up against Him, at Whose bidding the 
destruction had been caused. They would not 
tolerate His Presence, but would drive Him out 
of their coasts. And so we know it came to pass. 

But whatever their motive in making the request, 
it was instantly granted. No sooner was the per- 
mission given than a wild panic seized the herd, and 
they rushed “madly down the almost perpendicular 
declivity—those behind tumbling over and thrusting 
forward those before ; and as there was neither time 
nor space to recover on the narrow shelf between 
the base and the lake, they were crowded headlong Thomson, 
into the water and perished.” ? oes wig 

The swineherds fled in terror and dismay to the °° 377 


Ezek, xiv. 4. 


Ps. Ixxviii. 
BO, ba B.iVc 
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town hard by, and told to their masters all that had 
happened; and the whole population was stirred by 
the tidings, and went out to meet Jesus. 

The account closes with two requests, which stand 
in striking contrast to each other. The one was 
granted; the other denied. When the owners of 
the swine came to Jesus, they saw the poor de- 
moniac, whom they had known and feared, no 
longer naked and wild and raving, but “clothed, 
and in his right mind;” but, instead of falling at 
His feet Who had wrought that incredible change, 
and seeking for themselves some gifts of grace, 
they could think only of their miserable herds, and 
fill their minds with superstitious fear, lest some 
worse loss should befall them. They saw in the 
Saviour of men’s souls “ no beauty that they should 
desire Him,’ and begged Him to “depart out of 
their coasts.” It was in accordance with a mys- 
terious and perplexing principle, often illustrated in 
Scripture History, by which men estranged from 
God come offering a petition which is not refused, 
that the prayer of the Gerasenes was at once com- 
plied with. The request was granted, but how fatal 
the gift! “He gave them their own desire: they 
were not disappointed of their lust.” 

And this was the second request. “When He 
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was come unto the ship, he that had been pos- 
sessed with the devil prayed Him that he might be 
with Him ”—but that was refused ! 

Where could he have been better, than where he 
craved to be? Where in the whole wide world 
could he find greater safety from a relapse into the 
power from which he had been rescued, than in the 
companionship of his Deliverer? But He sent him 
away. The Gerasenes may drive the Master from 
their shores, but the servant must remain, because westcott, 
God would not leave Himself without a witness. y2P%.. 
- It was possible that the man, whom they knew, °3* 
might win acceptance where the Stranger was feared, 
and so He left him behind, that as he had been a 
signal illustration in the neighbourhood of the work- 
ing of sin and evil, he might henceforward be seen 
as a living monument of the transforming power of 
grace and mercy. Thou “ when thou art converted S. Luke 
strengthen thy brethren.” aus 

Now, setting aside the interpretation which re- 
gards the destruction of the swine as a penalty 
inflicted on Jews for the transgression of the Law, 
men’s minds have been exercised to find any satis- 
factory justification for an apparently unnecessary 
waste of life and property. In considering the 
question we can only appeal to one other miracle S. Matt. 


XXi. 19, 


VOL. 1. M 
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bearing any analogy to it; for often as Jesus exer- 
cised His almighty power to give life, He exercised 
it only twice to take it away. In neither case was 
it human life. It was that of the lowest of the 
creatures in the animal, and of the fig-tree in the 
vegetable, world. It is almost incredible that with 
all the provocation that He received, in all the 
perilous circumstances in which He was placed, 
He should never have revenged Himself, as men 
are so eager to do, or have taken away another’s 
life to save His Own. 

It should fill us with the highest conception 
of His superhuman meekness; and our wondering 
admiration should be increased by the realisation 
of the fact that, almost immediately after His de- 
parture, one of the very first miracles wrought by 
the power which He had delegated to the Apostles 
was for the destruction of two human beings. The 
deaths of Ananias and Sapphira were no doubt 
a most salutary warning to the infant Church, of the 
imperative obligation of perfect truth and candour ; 
but, looking at our Lord’s acts, we are sure that 
what seemed inevitable to S. Peter would some- 
how have been avoided by Him, if only because 
He came expressly to save life, and not to de- 
stroy it. 
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We shall, however, find ample justification for the 
two solitary exceptions which the history of His 
miracles has left on record. The withering of the 
fig-tree was a parable in act, designed to impress 
the Jews when words had completely failed; and 
the destruction of the swine resulted in the salva- 
tion of the man. Now, if it be in accordance with 


Divine Providence that so many animals should be Alford on 
S. Matt. 


slaughtered daily to sustain men’s bodies, we need Vii 50, 


feel no surprise that so great a sacrifice should be 
made to save an immortal soul. And when we 
realise what the “possession” had been, we can 
appreciate the difficulty the poor demoniac must 
have experienced in apprehending the possibility of 
deliverance. Not till he saw the evil spirits by 
which he had been tortured transferred to others 
—to the bodies of other creatures—not till he saw 
them working upon others the very effects from 
which he had suffered, could he be convinced of his 
salvation. 

Surely, then, “those who know the worth of a Piumptre on 
human soul—of a life restored to itself, to its fellow- °::" ni 
men, and to God—will hesitate before they presume 
to say that this destruction of the swine was too 
dear a price to pay for its restoration.” 
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NOTES. 


1 Lightfoot says: ‘* You may not improperly guess that these 
hogs belonged not to the Jews, but to the heathen dwelling among 
the Gadarene Jews; for such a mixture was very usual in the 
cities and countries of the land of Israel.” 


2 This seems to contradict what was said above; but all that 
was intended there was that there were cases where “ posses- 
sion” was not necessarily the result of a sinful life. 


3 Milman and some others have imagined that the swine were 
driven down the precipice by the demoniacs in a paroxysm of 
frenzy. This is inconsistent with the narrative, which lends our 
Tord’s sanction to what they did. Paulus supposes that they 
began fighting among themselves, and in the confusion fell over 
the cliff. 


XXIV. 


Che Raising of Jairus’ Daughter. 


S. MARK V. 21-24, 35-43. 


2x1. And when Jesus was passed 
over again by ship unto the other 
side, much people gathered unto 
Him: and He was nigh unto the 
sea. 22. And behold, there cometh 
one of the rulers of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name; and when he saw 
Him, he fell at His feet, 23. and 
besought Him greatly, saying, My 
little daughter lieth at the point of 
death: J pray Thee, come and lay 
Thy hands on her, that she may 
be healed; and she shall live. 24. 
And Jesus went with him; and much 
people followed Him, and thronged 
Him.. ..35. While He yet spake, 
there came from the ruler of the 
synagogue’s house certain which 
said, Thy daughter is dead: why 
troublest thou the Master any 
further? 36. As soon as Jesus 
heard the word that was spoken, 
He saith unto the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, Be not afraid, only believe. 
37- And He suffered no man to 
follow Him, save Peter, and James, 


and John the brother of James. 38. 
And He cometh to the house of the 
ruler of the synagogue, and seeth 
the tumult, and them that wept and 
wailed greatly. 39. And when He 
was come in, He saith unto them, 
Why make ye ¢his ado, and weep? 
the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. 
40. And they laughed Him to scorn. 
But when He had put ¢hem_all out, 
He taketh the father and the mother 
of the damsel, and them that were 
with Him, and entereth in where the 
damsel was lying. 4x. And Hetook 
the damsel by the hand, and said 
unto her, TALITHA CuMI; which is, 
being interpreted, Damsel, I say 
unto thee, arise. 42. And straight- 
way the damsel arose, and walked; 
for she was of the age of twelve 
years. And they were astonished 
with a great astonishment. 43. And 
He charged them straitly that no 
man should know it; and com- 
manded that something should be 
given her to eat. 


S. Joun closes his Gospel with a declaration 
that if all the things which Jesus did “should 
be written every one, . .. . even the world 
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itself could not contain the books that should 
be written.” Among the unrecorded miracles, we 
can hardly doubt, there were many instances of 
restoration to life. The Evangelists were guided by 
the Holy Spirit to hand down the history of only 
three, and a careful consideration of these has 
suggested that they were selected of set purpose to 
represent Christ’s power over death in all its stages. 
The little daughter of the ruler of the synagogue! 
had only just passed away, and was lying on her 
death-bed. When the widow’s son at Nain was 
raised from the bier, he had been dead twenty- 
four hours or less—for that was the longest time 
allowed to elapse before the funeral? in the East. 
Lazarus, again, had been buried out of sight for a 


considerable period, and the process of decom- 


position had set in. 

It is possible, moreover, that there was a further 
object in the choice, viz., to show forth “a progres- 
sive development of the Almighty power,” the 
raising of Lazarus being, so to speak, a more diffi- 
cult work than that of the widow’s son, and this 
again than that of Jairus’ daughter. 

Now, while the two other miracles find a place 
each in one Gospel only, this last is narrated in no 
less than three. There must therefore be some 
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circumstances connected with it deserving more than s. Luke 

common attention. bake 
An apparent discrepancy in the several reports of 

the father’s words has been a stumbling-block to 

critical minds ; but when rightly interpreted, it will 

be found confirmatory of the truth, the variety of 

expression carrying with it an air of naturalness 

that is quite convincing. He had left his child to 

all human appearance at the point of death; life 

was ebbing so fast that when he found Jesus he 

realised the worst, and, throwing himself at His 

feet, spoke of her as “dead ;” but as he talked with s. Aug 


C . de Consens. 
Him, a flash of hope seems to have crossed his soul Evang. ii. 28. 


S. Matt. 


that she may have revived; and there is a ‘corre- ;7 1 


sponding change in his language,—he had left her 
“at the point of death.” Those who know any- 
thing of the bed-side watching by the sick and 
dying will readily understand this alternation of 
hope and fear, and find no difficulty in the fact that 
the distracted father should express himself at one 
moment in one way, at the next in another. 

Jesus yielded to his entreaty, and went with him ; 
and we can well imagine that no time would be 
lost, and the least delay anxiously avoided. But 
suddenly Christ deliberately stopped; something 
unusual had occurred, and it was necessary that it 
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should be cleared up before they went any further. 
He had felt a hand upon Him; it was no common 
touch, no mere jostling of the crowd, but a touch 
that had drawn healing virtue from His Person, and 
that eager hurrying multitude was bidden to halt, 
till the one who had done this thing should be dis- 
covered. We can almost see the agonised expres- 
sion which must have clouded the poor father’s face. 
He did not dare to remonstrate, but every moment 
was precious, and minutes must have seemed like 
hours. Was it unkind, then, of Jesus to delay at 
such a time? There were some, no doubt, who 
thought so. Even 8. Peter answered impatiently ; 
but we are sure that One Who was all tenderness 
could never be really cruel, or do otherwise than 
feel the keenest sympathy with that intense anxiety. 
Indeed, so far from that stoppage being a sign of 
indifference, it was actually designed—fore-ordained 
for the father’s good. Christ knew, what Jairus did 
not know, viz., that the child was already dead. He 
knew also that there was far too little of that faith 
in his heart which was indispensable for the exercise 
of miraculous power. There was none of the 
“venture” which our Lord loved, of the undoubting 
conviction that He was able to do all that was 
asked of Him, no simple appeal to “speak the word 
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only” which marked implicit trust ;? and in His 
tender compassion He took these means to strengthen 
his faith by a demonstration of power. 

The message which was brought to him from 
home at that moment, was calculated to have the 
very opposite effect. Perhaps Jairus’s friends had 
discouraged his journey; they may have heard as 
yet of no one being raised from the dead; and it 
would be useless to send for One to heal her sick- 
ness, when she would certainly be dead before the 
Physician could arrive. And they lost no time in 
hurrying after him, as soon as their fears were 
fulfilled, and brought the tidings, “Thy daughter is 
dead,” and urged him at once to return: “ Why 
troublest * thou the Master any further?” 

Now see how wonderfully all had been ordered. 
Had those messengers arrived ever so little sooner, 
Jairus might have lost all heart, and abandoned his 
petition, and his little child would never have been 
restored to him again. But their arrival exactly 
coincided with His miraculous cure of the woman 
with the issue of blood; and as He had just given 
proof of His power, so again He interposes with 
further encouragement at the critical juncture: “Be 
not afraid, only believe.” 

And what He meant by His words was simply 
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this: “Thou hast seen a poor sufferer healed of 
her infirmity by the touch of faith ; cherish the same 
undoubting confidence in My power, and thou shalt 
see greater things than this.” 

That act of healing and that word of assurance 
swept away all lingering doubt, and he went on his 
way rejoicing. But when they reached the house, 
they were confronted by every sign and token of 
death. It was filled with hired mourners, persons 
whose duty it was to make death appear as sad as 
possible, a thing to vex the mind with the most 
painful associations. 

We can conceive no greater contrast than that 
between the wild shrieks and wailings of the 
mercenaries, and the calm consolatory utterance of 
Jesus: “ The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.”® He 
did not mean that life had not fled, because there 
could be no doubt on that point, but that death was 
not what most men thought. “In the eyes of God 
we are not dead, we only sleep. God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living, and when He is 
near, death is but a sleep.” “Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth, but I go that I may awake him out of 
sleep.” 

And when Jesus had rebuked the tumult, He 
entered the chamber where she lay, and, taking her 
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hand, said, ‘“‘ Talitha cumi,”® and she obeyed the 
word of omnipotence, and arose and walked. No 
wonder S. Mark should have recorded the exceeding 
astonishment with which the miracle was witnessed ; 
for in all probability it was one of the earliest 
occasions upon which He had shown Himself 
triumphant over death. 

His last command was that “something should be 
given her to eat.” In its literal application it 
speaks of the tenderest forethought, but when 
spiritually interpreted it involves a principle too 
often lost sight of, in the restoration of those that 
are morally dead. ‘To awaken the sinner to a 
sense of his guilt, and to draw him up out of 
the degradation in which he has been sunk, is 
only the first step, albeit 2 most important one ; 
but the restored life needs proper sustenance ; 
and unless fresh help and unfailing food be pro- 
vided, “the last state of that man is worse than 
the first.” 

If the history of many of those Missions which 
are such a characteristic of this generation were to 
be written, there would be tale after tale of re- 
claimed sinners relapsing into sin, simply because 
efforts were relaxed when the excitement had 
passed ; because conversion was regarded as the end, 
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rather than the first step only, in the ever-progressing 
advance of a Godward life. 

The Church’s true mission is to follow in her 
Master’s steps, and, reading the inner meaning of 
His acts and words, first to take the sleeping soul 
by the hand and bid it “arise,” and then after the 
awakening to strengthen it with the life-giving food 
of Him Who said, “Whoso eateth My flesh, and 
drinketh My blood, hath eternal life ; and I will raise 
him up at the last day.” 


N 


NOTES. 


1 Jairus was the president of the elders of the synagogue, by 
whom all its affairs were managed. Lightfoot, quoting from the 
Talmud, says that he gave orders who should read the Prophets, 
who should recite the Phylacteries, and who should pass before 
the Ark The subordinate officers were the ‘‘ Delegate,” who 
read the prayers ; the Chazzan, or deacon; and the Batlanim, 
whose exact office is much disputed. 


2 Burial must take place before the expiration of the day on 
which one died. For all the particulars connected with an Orien- 
tal funeral, cf. Thomson, The Land and the Book, 99-106. 


3 Nothing short of our Lord’s presence would satisfy him. He 
must come and take some outward means for her restoration— 
‘Come and lay Thy hand upon her.” 


4 «‘Troublest.”---The original word is almost untranslatable. 
It means to flay, excoriate ; hence to vex, annoy. 


5 Some writers have assumed from this that she was only in a 
trance, and that no miracle was performed: but our Lord uses the 
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same language of Lazarus; and in Jewish phraseology death is 
most commonly spoken of as sleep; cf. Lightfoot tm loco. 


6 S. Mark alone gives the very words used by our Lord, as on 
other occasions. ‘Talitha is a term of tenderness and endearment. 
S. Peter must have remembered this when he said, ‘‘ Tabitha, 
arise” (Acts ix, 40). 


xXV. 
The Woman with an Jssue of Blood. 


S. MarK Vv. 25-34 


25. And a certain woman, which 
had an issue of blood twelve years, 
26. and had suffered many things of 
_many physicians, and had spent all 
that she had, and was nothing bet- 
tered, but rather grew worse, 27. 
when she had heard of Jesus, came 
in the press behind, and touched 
His garment. 28. For she said, If 
I may touch but His clothes, I shall 
be whole. 29. And straightway the 
fountain of her blood was dried up; 
and she felt in ex body that she 
was healed of that plague. 30. And 
Jesus immediately knowing in Him- 
self that virtue had gone out of Him, 


turned Him about in the press, and 
said, Who touched My clothes? 31. 
And His disciples said unto Him, 
Thou seest the multitude thronging 
Thee, and sayest Thou, Who touched 
Me? 32. And He looked round 
about to see her that had done this 
thing. 33. But the woman fearing 
and trembling, knowing what was 
done in her, came and fell down 
before Him, and told Him all the 
truth. 34. And He said unto her, 
Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole; go in peace, and be whole 
of thy plague. 


THERE is a well-known series of pictures in 
Christian Art known as “The Stations” on the 


Way of the Cross. 


In one of these our Blessed 


Lord lies prostrate on the ground, and a woman is 


wiping the great drops of sweat from His face with 


her veil. 


That act of tender sympathy was regarded 


by the early Church as so Christlike a thing that 
she clothed the episode in a beautiful and romantic 
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form, maintaining that the impression of His face 
was left upon the veil;! and the sister of mercy 
who ministered to Him in His distress has come 
down to posterity by the name of Veronica, or “ The 
True Likeness.” | 

According to one of the Apocryphal Gospels,? SCE 
which is known for its preservation of some pro- mus, v. 29. 
bable traditions, she was the woman for whom Jesus 
had wrought this miraculous cure. If the identity 
may be assumed, it was not merely an act of 
womanly tenderness and compassion, but a grateful 
return for remembered loving-kindness. 

Further, as corroborative of the truth of this 
miracle of healing, the Father of Ecclesiastical His- gs 
tory testifies, three centuries after its occurrence, 
that he had seen at Cesarea Philippi, which was 
said to have been her native town, a monument 
erected in commemoration of the event. “At the 
gates of her, house, on an elevated stone, stands a 
brazen image of a woman on her bended knee, with 
her hands stretched ovt before her like one entreat- 
ing. Opposite to this there is another, of a man, 
erect, of the same material, decently clad in a 
mantle, and stretching out his hand to the woman.” 

This monument Eusebius associates with the case 
before us by a superstitious belief, which he says 
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prevailed in the neighbourhood—viz., that there 
was a mysterious plant growing at the base, which 
year by year, as soon as it reached as high as the 
hem of the brazen garment, became a kind of anti- 
dote to all manner of sickness and disease. 

The circumstances of the cure are very familiar. 
Our Lord was on His way to the bedside of a dying 
child, followed by a crowd of people, all expectant 
and eager to see for themselves an exhibition of His 
healing power. Their curiosity had been excited 
by the rumours of His “mighty deeds” in Caper- 
naum, nigh where they were. 

Jesus was probably clad as the Jewish Rabbi invari- 
ably was.? On His head He would wear the Oriental 
turban, on His feet sandals or shoes, according to 
the season of the year; His inner or under dress 
was the close-fitting tunic, reaching almost to the 
ground, and gathered in with a girdle: it was 
“without seam, woven from the top throughout,” 
while over this was thrown “the Tallith,” with the 
hems or fringes for which such careful directions 
were given in the Law, and to which such deep 
significance was attached: “Thou shalt make thee 
fringes upon the four quarters of thy vesture,” . . . 
“that ye may remember, and do all My command- 
ments, and be holy unto your God.” 
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It was, no doubt, from the almost superstitious 
reverence that had grown up for this part of the 
dress, that the woman was impelled to grasp it, in 
the hope of being cured. For few would deny that 
there was a strong element of superstition in her 
faith. Our Lord, however, judged her according to 
the standard of her times, and saw underlying her 
conduct at least the principle of that which He ever 
regarded as a claim upon His recognition, And so 
her touch was immediately responded to. But He 
would not let her depart till her faith had been 
lifted on to a higher level, and she was thoroughly 
convinced how great things she was capable of 
effecting by it. Hence the conversation that fol- 
lowed. “And Jesus, immediately knowing in Him- 
self that virtue had gone out of Him, turned Him 
about in the press, and said, Who touched My 
clothes?” The question brought no answer, but it 
provoked a remonstrance from the disciples. We 
find from S. Luke that 8. Peter was their mouth- s. Luke 
piece. It creates a little surprise that we should be “ * 
indebted to another Evangelist for the knowledge 
of this, because that Apostle was so careful in 
reminding S. Mark of much that told to his own 
disparagement. But it was no idle question, as they 
supposed. There were many around Him who had 
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need to be healed, sick, no doubt, with countless 
infirmities, and they had touched Him again and 
again as they pressed upon Him, but they were not 
cured as she was. And Christ would tell them why 
it was. They had not touched in faith. 

The poor woman had not dared to come forward, 
knowing that her disease made her unclean. She 
was afraid that, if she threw herself in His way, some 
of the bystanders to whom she was known would 
cry out “Unclean,” and her shame would be expdsed 
in the presence of the multitude. So it was that she 
pushed as closely as she could, and then grasped the 
fringe of His robe, and felt at once that the issue 
of her blood was stanched. And when Jesus 
called for her “that had done this thing,” she 
hesitated for a moment ; she heard the remonstrance 
of S. Peter, and hoped, perhaps, that nothing more 
would be said; but as the Saviour insisted, and 
looked round, it may be He caught her anxious 
look, for “she came, and fell down before Him, and 
told Him all the truth.” 

And what followed? We lose some of the force 
of the language in the English translation: “Daugh- 
ter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, 
and be whole of thy plague.” They are different 
words * in the original, and the first is greater than 
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the last,—“'Thy faith hath saved thee ”—saved thee 
not only from bodily infirmity, but from the soul’s 
sickness: go in peace, and carry away deliverance 
from the lower, as a pledge and witness of that which 
is higher. 

The story teaches the rightful place of faith in 
the work of salvation. That none can be saved 


without faith, is so plainly set forth in Holy Scripture s. Mark 
that “he may run that readeth it;” but at the same See 
time it is taught with equal emphasis, though it Eph wi 


may be more through acts than words, that it is the 
touch of Christ which effects the cure, whether His 
hands are laid upon us, or ours are stretched forth 
to lay hold upon Him. This poor sufferer had faith 
before she touched ; she believed, however imperfect 
her appreciation of the reality, that Jesus was 
possessed of the means of healing, and that, though 
every other remedy had failed, He could still bring 
relief. But it was not till she laid hold of some- 
thing external to herself, till she brought. herself 
into actual contact with Him, that her end was 
gained. 

It is the same in the Christian life now. We 
have faith in the efficacy of the Incarnation for the 
purification from all sin, and the Sacraments are 
given for the application of its virtue to each indi- 
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vidual. They are the means by which we may 
follow up the internal conviction by the external 
act; by which the faith which satisfies us of the all- 
sufficiency of Christ, may make us partakers of the 
Divine Nature, and quicken us by the life-giving 
power of His Body and Blood. Herein faith and 
works, the inner and the outward, are so combined, 
that they not only cannot be severed, but that the 
result, so happily produced by the combination, 
may in accordance with Scripture phraseology be 
ascribed to the one or the other. 

God the Holy Ghost tells us by the inspired 
Evangelist that the drying up of the fountain of 
blood was the immediate consequence of her touch. 
God the Son, on the other hand, gives her the 
assurance of His Own lips that it was her faith 
that made her whole. 


NOTES. 


1 It is an interesting study to discover the idea underlying the 
medieval legends:—e.g. in the betrothal of S. Catharine to the 
Infant Jesus is represented the union of the pure and holy 
Christian soul with the one absorbing object of its love; in the 
leafy covering into which S. Etheldreda’s staff budded to protect 
her from the heat, the shelter which her great foundation at Ely 
offered to many generations. For that of Veronica cf. Eucharistic 
Poems by A. Gurney. 
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2 The date of the Apocryphal Gospels is uncertain, but some 
belong to the second and third centuries. 


> Our Lord is usually represented without any head-dress. 
Edersheim has shown inan interesting chapter upon Jewish Dress 
that it was held as disrespectful to go with a bare head. The 
under garment was called Chithuna, and is represented in the 
Greek xcrdy. There was another upper garment besides the 
Tallith, called Goltha. Both had fringes, Zizith, but which Jesus 
wore is doubtful. The four articles—the turban, the girdle, the 
sandals or shoes, and the Tallith—would be divided severally to 
the four soldiers, while the fifth, the Chithuna, was rafiled for 
by all. Cf. Life and Times, i. 621-6. 


4 céowxe, the same expression as in verse 28—saved or delivered 
—often used in deliverance from bodily ailments, with a further 
sense underlying it. w&yjs, whole, healthy, sound. 


Meyer on 
S. Matt. 
xiii. 54. 
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The Carpenter at Pazareth. 


S. MARK VI. 


1. And He went out from thence, 
and came into His own country; 
and His disciples follow Him. 2. 
And when the sabbath day was 
come, He began to teach in the 
synagogue: and many hearing Him 
were astonished, saying, From 
whence hath this Maz these 
things? and what wisdom zs Zhzs 
which is given unto Him, that even 
such mighty works are wrought by 
His hands? 3. Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary, the brother 
of James, and Joses, and of Juda, 


1-6. 


and Simon? and are not his sisters 
here with us? And they were 
offended at Him 4. But Jesus 
said unto them, A prophet is not 
without honour, but in his own 
country, and among his own kin, 
and in his own house. 5. And He 
could there do no mighty work, save 
that He laid zs hands upon a few 
sick folk, and healed them. 6. And 
He marvelled because of their un- 
belief. And He went round about 
the villages, teaching. 


JESUS turned from Capernaum to visit once more 


the scenes where His early years had been spent. 
Nazareth was a very different place from that 
busy town on the lake which was astir with all! 
the activity of a thriving trade. It was one of 
the most obscure of Galilean villages; like its 
neighbours, Nain and Endor, the abode of oil- 
pressers and husbandmen. It once must have had 
a Jewish name, but it found no place of record 


either in the Bible or the Talmud. 
198 
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After the reception which our Lord had met with 

some nine months before, we are surprised that He s. Luke 
should have revisited it, but His human love of Saas 
home quickened forgiveness, and though the Nazar- 
enes had been filled with wrath by His first sermon 
in their synagogue, and attempted His life, ample 
time had elapsed for different feelings to spring up. 
At all events it was worth while to give them 
another opportunity; and so He found Himself 
once more in the old home, lodging no doubt under 
the same roof with His mother and brethren? and 
sisters. 

On the Sabbath-day He joined the crowd of 
village-worshippers, and made His way to the 
synagogue, where for nearly twenty years He had Heros, 
been a constant attendant. Everything must have Xeal-Encycl 


s. Synag. 
been perfectly familiar to Him: the emblem? over Vitringa 


the entrance, the holy Lamp, the Ark with the ee 
Sacred Rolls, the reader’s desk, or preacher’s chair. 
What memories they revived of bygone years,— 
years of eager expectation when He must have 
longed for His work to begin! And now it was 
far advanced, far at least according to its destined 
measurement. What His thoughts were, none can 
tell, but we may be sure that when the Ruler asked 


Him to read the appointed Lessons,® and address 
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the congregation, His heart must have kindled with 
even more than wonted desire to tell the glad 
tidings that He had to bring. 

It was the custom on the Sabbath-day for an 
interpreter * to stand by the reader and translate 
for the people the Hebrew they had forgotten 
during their exile in Babylon. But none such was 
needed that day. The language of the Old Testa- 
ment and the vernacular Aramaic would be alike 
familiar to our Lord :® and so the Haphtarah would 
be read, and the explanation be given by the same 
lips. But the Preacher was again to be disap- 
pointed. It was almost a repetition of what had 
happened before. True, there was no outburst of 
violence, but they were filled with incredulity and 
amazement. There was no surrender of their old 
prejudices, no throwing of themselves at His feet in 
the simplicity of faith, no open confession or out- 
pouring of regret that they could ever have doubted 
the truth of what they heard. Their hearts were 
hardened against conviction; and so they tried to 
divert their thoughts from the substance of His 
preaching by recalling the circumstances of His 
youth, when He had lived and moved among them, 
a common man like themselves. 

They spoke to each other of His cottage home, 
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His father, and His kinsfolk; and the recollection 
of the carpenter’s shop in which He had worked 
took such possession of their minds, that they had no 
power to understand the logic of .facts and the 
tremendous change they had brought about. 

It is one of the few places where the veil is 
removed from His early life. He was brought up 
to the trade of a village carpenter. He worked 
with Joseph in building and repairing boats for the 
lake, in making furniture for the synagogue, in 
cutting down poles for tents, and, according to an ,,.... 
early testimony, in shaping ploughs and yokes for Martyr. 
oxen. When at home, His bench would be placed, 
as is the custom now, in the public way; when 
abroad, He would find His occupation in such ham- 
lets as Nain or Cana, or perhaps on the beach at 
Bethsaida and Capernaum. Such sparing notice by 
inspired historians teaches us to give no credence to 
the Apocryphal legends’ of the wonders that He 
wrought both in play and at work. Had there been 
in His life at Nazareth even the least exhibition of 
superhuman capacities, it would have been on 
every one’s lips, in a village where everything 
was known and talked of; and instead of being 
amazed at His wisdom, when in later years He 
taught in their synagogue, the people would at 
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once have regarded it as the fulfilment of His early 
promise. 

No; the brief question, “Is not this the carpen- 
ter?” leaves no doubt upon the mind that no 
“mighty works” had been done by His hands 
before His ministry began. None can doubt that 
there were abundant proofs even then that He was 
no common Person : a perfect Boy, a perfect Youth, 
a perfect Man, perfect at each stage as He passed 
through it, but with no unveiling of that which was 
His from the beginning. 

Gol. ho He in “ Whom dwelt all the fulness of the God- 

Heb.i.3. head bodily,’ Who was “the brightness of His 
Father's glory, and the express image of His Per- 
son,” lived in such obscurity that His neighbours 
only remembered Him as an undistinguished mem- 
ber of Joseph’s household. 

_ It is quite possible that his fellow-villagers did 
not intend the contempt such a question conveys to 
our ears. Perhaps they wished only to be sure of 
His identity. The Jews, we know, did not consider 
it mean to work at a trade. It was the duty of 

Acts xx. 34. every one, from the priest to the peasant, to learn 
etc, some craft, and S. Paul was not ashamed to labour 
with his hands for his daily bread. 

But whatever their notive, the fact remains: 
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they rejected His message, and evoked from His 
lips the oft-repeated complaint, “A prophet is not 
without honour, but in his own country, and among 
his own kin, and in his own house.” It is only a 
nobler dress for the commonest proverb, than which 
none is truer, “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” He 
had come to bring them an abundant blessing, but 
His hand was stayed. S. Matthew tells us that 
“He did not many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief.” S. Mark, as though bent on every 
occasion upon expressing His tender sympathy with 
suffering, points out that an exception was only 
made, to heal some that were sick. 

Now from this short notice of our Lord’s earthly 
occupation during His preparation for His mission, 
we may gather some fresh proof that “ His ways are 
not our ways.” It was a poor beginning, as man 
measures, for the greatest work, to spend so many 
years at a carpenters bench. For though there 
may have been nothing dishonourable in learning a 
trade, we can conceive of no weaker credentials for 
One Who claimed to regenerate the world, than 
that He had sat at no Rabbi’s feet in the schools 
of wisdom and knowledge, but had spent thirty 
years in the meanest cottage among an ignorant and 
unlettered population. And history tells how often 


S. Matt. 
xili. 58. 


Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. 
v. 8. 
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His followers were reproached with His origin. 
When Julian in his persecution was waging war 
successfully against the Faith, it is said that one of 
his officers asked a Christian with scorn and con- 
tempt what his Master, the carpenter’s Son, was 
doing then. ‘“ Making a coffin,” was the meek reply 
of the injured saint. And soon the news was 
brought that the apostate Emperor was dead. Celsus, 
also another great adversary of the Christians, had 
insolently upbraided them for being followers of 
One Who had worked as a labouring man. 

To those who read the lesson of those early years 
aright, a working life wears a far different aspect. 
Henceforward it is surrounded by a halo of dignity 
and honour ; and it is no insignificant consequence 
that He should have made it impossible for ever 
that any man should be ashamed to work. 


NOTES. 


1 For their actual relationship cf. i, 116-123. 


2 The common emblem, judging from the remains which have 
been found, was the Seven-branched Candlestick, which was singu- 
larly appropriate for a place where instruction or illumination was 


one of the primary objects. For a variation from the above at 
Tell Ham cf. i. 41. 


* For Lessons the Law was divided into fifty-four Parashahs, a 
word signifying sections, “‘ separated off.” Cf. Pharisee; ‘ sepa- 
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ratist.” The Prophets were divided into Haphtarahs, from a verb 
“*to dismiss,” because the congregation usually separated shortly 
after this part of the service. Cf. Acts xiii. 14, 15. After the 
Return from Captivity it was usual to read the Law only in the 
synagogues. This was stopped by Antiochus Epiphanes, but after 
the revolt of the Maccabees Simon restored it, and added the 
Prophets. Cf. S. Luke iv. 17. 

4 He was called Methurgeman. 

5 After the Return the dialect they used in Palestine was that 
known as Aramaic. At the same time the Quadrate form of 
Hebrew letters was introduced, and the Scriptures were rewritten 
in this character by Ezra. 

6 The Old Testament Hebrew was only studied by Rabbis. We 
may be quite sure that our Lord would read the Scriptures in the 
original language, and not be satisfied with a version. 


7 The Gospel of the Infancy and others introduce Him as work- 
ing wonders from His earliest years, ¢.g. to relieve J oseph, and 
correct his mistakes in carpentering, 


S. Mark 
vi. 30. 


S. Matt. 
X, Gs 


XX VEL 
Che Mission of the Cwelbe, 


S. MARK VI. 7-13. 


7. And He called unto Hz7z the 
twelve, and began to send them 
forth by two and two; and gave 
them power over unclean spirits ; 8, 
and commanded them that they 
should take nothing for thezy jour- 
ney, save a staff only ; no scrip, no 
bread, no money in ¢hezr purse: 9. 
but 4e shod with sandals; and not 
put on two coats. ro. And He said 
unto them, In what place soever ye 
enter into an house, there abide till 
ye depart from that place. x11. And 


whosoever shall not receive you, nor 
hear you, when ye depart thence, 
shake off the dust under your feet 
for a testimony against them. Verily 
I say unto you, It shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha 
in the day of judgment, than for 
that city. x12. And they went out, 
and preached that men should 
repent. 13. And they cast out 
many devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed 
them. 


For the first time the Twelve fulfil their office 


as Apostles. 


They leave their Master’s side, and 


are sent forth as missionaries to hasten His King- 


dom. 


S. Mark notifies the change by appro- 


priating to them in this place the new title of 


Apostleship. 


The mission upon which they were sent was to 


_ the Jews, “to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 


The second Evangelist says nothing of the large 


mission to the Gentiles, but it fitly finds a place of 
206 
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record inthe Gospel of one whose watchword was S. Luke x. 1 
the Universality of Christ’s Kingdom.! 

That Jesus yearned from the beginning for the 
emancipation of the world none can doubt, but He 
Who did all things “ according to the counsel of His 
will” would not anticipate the orderly sequence of 
events: “to the Jew first and also to the Gentiles.” 

To have disregarded that, would have excited most 
bitterly the jealousy of His countrymen, as well as 
committed the Apostles to a work for which they 
were by no means prepared. The first qualification 

for a message of glad tidings to an alien people was 

the eradication of national antipathies, and nothing 

but a°continued witness of the broadest sympathy 
could effect such a result. The hatred of the “Sons 

of Thunder” for the Samaritans survived wellnigh s. Luke 
three years’ companionship with the Saviour of the” ** 
world, and there is no reason for supposing that 
they were more prejudiced than the rest. 

“He began to send them forth by two and two.’ 
It would have been well for the Church in all ages 
if the principle laid down at the outset could 
have been generally maintained. There is perhaps 
no sphere in which companionship is more desirable. 
To be called upon to witness sin and misery in their 
worst forms, to see the disease spreading and eating 


? 
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the life out of a people, and to find oneself power- 
less to check it through distrust and unbelief, brings 
with it a depression of spirits unknown in its inten- 
sity in any other field of labour. If, as so often 
happens, the labourer has none to take counsel with, 
none to cheer and sympathise with him, it becomes 
almost unbearable. 

Christ knew all this, and sent them forth, not 
singly, but “two and two,” that they might hold 
sweet converse together, and strengthen and correct 
one another wherever strength and correction were 
needed. And when we study their several charac- 
teristics, we see how careful He was in pairing them 
together. ‘The fiery impetuous Peter is coupled 
with the meditative Andrew ; James, so small of 
stature, with the lion-like Jude; the fanatical Zealot 
with the cold calculating Traitor, that the enthusiasm 
of the one might quicken the other’s reserved and 
despairing spirit. 

The same principle is being happily revived in 
the present generation of missionary enterprise, and 
Colleges of priests are being planted by the Univer- 
sities in Central Africa and Northern India for 
mutual help and encouragement in a most difficult 
work. 


Our Lord’s next care was to make the mission in 
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a sense self-supporting. “The workman was worthy x Tim. v. 18. 
of his meat;” and if they went forth in simple 
dependence upon their Master, He would put it into 

men’s hearts to supply their wants. They were to lay 

aside everything that would impede. their progress 

in the way of baggage, every provision for the 
luxuries and conveniences of travel, and their “ bread 

should be given them, and their waters be sure,” ane xxxili 
and therewith they must be content. 

It is true that the East is proverbial for hospi- 
tality, and that it was a favourable country in which 
to try the experiment. To this day the Arab 
opens his door to the traveller, and if you meet 
him abroad he is ready to share with you his only 
piece of bread, or the last drop that is left in his 
wine-skin. We can hardly expect, therefore, the 
same measure of support to be extended to missions 
at large; but there cannot be a question that people 
for the most part value religion in proportion to 
what it costs them. The intense love which we 
are told heathen converts entertain for their churches 
arises not infrequently from the fact that they have 
built them at their own expense, and often, too, 
with their own hands. 

No doubt His first purpose was to make them 
realise that they were going forth not in their own 
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but in His strength ; but we may not forget that a 
further reason has been suggested for the command 
to leave behind their shoes and purse.” 

These things were always laid aside before enter- 
ing the Temple. It was a symbolical provision 
that in the service of God there should mingle no 
thought of the affairs of the world. Even so it 
may be there was reflected back from that old com- 
mand the idea that the mission on which they were 
being sent was one which demanded the total 
surrender of all their energy and will for Christ’s 
cause. 

Yet further, before their departure our Lord 
quickened their sense of responsibility by reminding 
them of the terrible consequences awaiting any 
who should reject the message with which they 
were burdened. Sodom and Gomorrha had perished 
in one of the most signal of God’s punishments, 
but no messenger had been sent direct from Him to 
warn them of the consequences of their awful sin. 
They, on the other hand, were going with credentials 
such as no ambassador had ever borne, and the 
guilt of impenitence would be proportioned to the 
force with which the truth was revealed. If those 
to whom they went turned a deaf ear to their words, 
then let them know that they had forfeited their 
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birthright ; they were no longer God’s people, but 
outcast heathen ; and the very dust of their land 
must be shaken in displeasure from the Apostles’ peut. 
feet, to symbolise that they were left to their own *## ?7- 
uncleanness. 

“And they went out, and preached that men 
should repent. And they cast out many devils, 
and anointed with oil many that were sick.” 
‘S. Mark alone mentions the outward sign that 
accompanied the healing. The use of oil in medical 
treatment. was widely prevalent, but, apart from its 
application by the good Samaritan, it is only men- ¢ 5,1. 
tioned twice elsewhere in Holy Scripture. Isaiah ee 
clearly has it in his mind when, speaking of the 
wounds from which Judah suffered, he says, “ they 
have not been closed, neither bound up, neither 


6. 


mollified with ointment,” or more correctly, “ oil.” 

“Tsany sick among you?” writes S. James. “ Let ¢ james 
him call for the elders of the church; and let them “ ** 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the Name 
of the Lord.” It was an outward act accompanying 
the exercise of unusual power,? whether it was the 
prayer of the faithful rulers of the Church, or the 
preternatural gifts of healing with which the 
Apostles were intrusted, The purpose that it 
served was the same as the anointing of the eyes of 


Dan. xii. 3. 
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the blind by the Lord’s hand: it was for the quick- 
ening of the patient’s faith, without which no cure 
could be wrought. 

Now the combination of the twofold work of 
preaching repentance and healing the sick, first 
formed in this temporary mission, has continued 
throughout the history of the Church. Care for 
the body and thought for the soul may never be 
separated without harm and loss in ministerial use- 
fulness. It was the testimony of one of the bravest 
missionaries* that he owed no small measure of his 
success to the fact that he was possessed of the 
knowledge of medicine, which enabled him to work 
many bodily cures, and win confidence for the 
reception of his message. 

It is the pride and glory of the English Church 
that her priests are the truest friends of the sick 
and needy; and though it is promised that “they 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars,” our Lord has taught us that when we shall 
be called to give in the account of our stewardship, 
the inquiry will mainly turn on what deeds of 
mercy and compassion we have shown. It will be 
to those who have fed the hungry, and clothed the 
naked, and visited the sick, that He will give the 
invitation, “Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit 
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the kingdom prepared for you;” for “inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 


NOTES. 


1§. Luke is emphatically “‘the Historian of the Universal 
Gospel.” Probably he was prompted to take this view mainly by 
S. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. The number 70 was re- 
garded as the symbol of the nations of the world, taken from 
Deut. xxxii. 8. At the Feast of Tabernacles 70 oxen were offered 
in sacrifice for the Gentiles. Cf. Talm. Bab. Sukkah, 55, 6. 


° Hdersheim refers to the Rabbinic injunction, ‘not to enter the 
Temple-precincts with staff, shoes (mark, not sandals), anda 
money-girdle.” It told the worshippers that they were to ‘‘ be 
wholly absorbed in their service.” —Life and Times, i. 648. 


3 Anointing the sick with oil is not spoken of from New Testa- 
ment times till the beginning of the fourth century. It is noticed 
in an Epistle of Innocent I. to Decentius in 416 4a.D. It isalso 
referred to in the Orationes ad visitandum Infirmorum of the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, A.D. 590, after which it is often recog- 
nised both in the Eastern and Western Churches. In the first 
Prayer-Book of Edward yz. it was provided that the sick man 
might be anointed ‘‘if he desired it.” In the Primitive Church its 
object was the recovery of the sick through supernatural agency ; 
now it is only administered in the Roman Church when recovery 
is considered impossible. Cf. Catech. Trident. ii. vi. 14. 


4 Dr. Livingstone in Central Africa. His case may be used to 
illustrate the principle, though his doctrine was not that of the 


Church. 


Josephus, 
Antiq. 
xvii. 8. 1. 
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Herodias and her Daughter. 


S. MARK VI. 14-29. 


14. And king Herod heard of 
Him; (for His Name was spread 
abroad:) and he said, That John 
the Baptist was risen from the dead, 
and therefore mighty works do shew 
forth themselves in him. 15. Others 
said, That it is Elias. And others 
said, That it is a prophet, or as one 
of the prophets. 16. But when 
Herod heard thereof, he said, It is 
John, whom I beheaded: he is 
risen from the dead. 17. For Herod 
himself had sent forth and laid hold 
upon John, and bound him in prison 
for Herodias’ sake, his brother 
Philip’s wife: for he had married 
her. x8. For John had said unto 
Herod, It is not lawful for thee to 
have thy brother’s wife. 19. There- 
fore Herodias had a quarrel against 
him, and would have killed him; 
but she could not: 20. for Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was 
a just man and an holy, and ob- 
served him; and when he heard 
him, he did many things, and heard 
him gladly. 2z. And when a con- 
venient day was come, that Herod 
on his birthday made a supper to 
his lords, high captains, and chief 
estates of Galilee; 22. and when 


the daughter of the said Herodias 
came in, and danced, and pleased 
Herod and them that sat with him, 
the king said unto the damsel, Ask 
of me whatsoever thou wilt, and I 
will give z¢ thee. 23. And he sware 
unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt 
ask of me, I will give z¢ thee, unto 
the half of my kingdom. 24. And 
she went forth, and said unto her 
mother, What shall I ask? And she 
said, The head of John the Baptist. 
25. And she came in straightway 
with haste unto the king, and asked, 
saying, I will that thou give me by 
and by in a charger the head of 
John the Baptist. 26. And the king 
was exceeding sorry; yet for his 
oath’s sake, and for their sakes 
which sat with Azz, he would not 
reject her. 27. And immediately 
the king sent an executioner, and 
commanded his head to be brought: 
and he went and beheaded him in 
the prison, 28. and brought his 
head in a charger, and gave it to 
the damsel: and the damsel gave it 
to her mother. 29. And when his 
disciples heard of zt, they came and 
took up his corpse, and laid it in a 
tomb. 


HEROD ANTIPAS was only “ king ” by courtesy. 
His father had originally intended to bequeath 
his whole kingdom to him, but he altered his 
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will on his death-bed, and, dividing it- into four 
portions, left one only to him, two,to his brother 
Archelaus, and the remainder to his half-brother Josephus _ 
Philip. His right designation, therefore, was that _ au ey 
_which he more usually receives of “tetrarch.” 

‘ Herod the Great had been engaged in a long 

and troublesome war with a powerful border 

tribe, ruled over by an Arabian prince or Emir 

called Aretas. When at last it was brought to a 

close, it was an article in the conditions of peace 

that the princess of the Damascenes should marry 

one of his sons. Antipas was selected for the un- 

happy union. JBeing based upon political con- 
venience, with no pretence of real affection, it was . 
destined to be broken when the strain came) “ “ 
Another of his half-brothers, Philip, who had been Josephus, 
disinherited from any share in the kingdom, had e eas 
been married in his father’s lifetime to his niece, 
Herodias, daughter of the eldest brother whom 
Herod the Great had cruelly put to death. This, 

too, was a most ill-assorted marriage, for her 
husband was more than double her age, and there 

was no pretence even of love and affection between 
them.! She was of a passionate and imperious 
nature, and chafed at Philip’s ignoble descent, for 

his mother was a Boéthusian, while her own was a 


Josephus, 
Antiq. 


XVili. 5, 1. 
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Maccabean princess ; but what galled her even more 
bitterly was her exclusion from all the magnificence 
and pomp of the regal courts. [So it was, that when 
the tetrarch Antipas was visiting her husband at 
Rome, where he lived in a private capacity, she 
intrigued with him to repudiate his Arabian wife 
and establish herself in her place. 

He yielded to her infamous design, and, in viola- 
tion of every principle of law and morality, took 
her to his palace at Tiberias to succeed his rightful 
but dishonoured queen, who had fled to her own 
people, through fear of pags poisoned by her 
wicked rival. 

It was an ill-fated step for Antipas; for crime 
led on to crime, lust to murder, and both brought a 
terrible retribution, in war and depredation, exile 
and ruin. 

The profligacy which was such a marked feature 
of the Roman Empire at this period had doubtless 
infected the Province of Syria, but the feelings of the 
people were shocked by such an act of unblushing 
immorality in high places. And John the Baptist. 
was but their mouthpiece when he raised his voice 
against the adulterous union: “It is not lawful for 


thee to have thy brother’s wife.” 


Herodias was not a woman to tolerate such 
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reproof, and it was not long before she succeeded 
in silencing his voice: she dreaded the possibility 
of Herod’s being stung by remorse under the 
vehemence of his remonstrance, and putting her 
away.) 

Antipas also was in fear lest the people might be 
stirred by his eloquence to rise in rebellion, and so 
John was cast into prison. The distant fortress of ae 
Macherus was chosen for his incarceration, mainly xviii. s, 2. 
to remove him as far as possible from the machina- 
tions of the queen, for Herod well knew her 
revengeful spirit, and shrank from the additional 
odium of the murder of a man whom the peopie 
loved, and of whose fearless integrity he himself 
was not insensible. Indeed, such was the fascina- 
tion of the Baptist’s character, that his words, with 
all the bitterness of their sting, with all the pangs 
of conscience they must have stirred, did neverthe- 
less give him pleasure to hear, for we are told “He 
was much perplexed,’? or, if the ordinary reading 

- be correct, with a strange inconsistency in which his 
better nature triumphed for a time, “he did many 
things” under his influence, and “heard him gladly.” 

J Bat At last the opportunity came for which the 
pda» deop-designing—adulteress was—always—watehing. dacs 
The king’s divorce of his Arabian wife led to the 
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proclamation of war. The desperate father, whose 
warlike spirit had made the great Herod quail— 
“the old desert lion, whose claws had been more than 
once felt in Sebaste and Sepphoris ”—took up arms 
to avenge his outraged child, and the forces of the 
Tetrarch were being massed on the frontier. Before 
they crossed, Herod, taking the occasion of his 
birthday, entertained the chief captains and civil 
authorities to a great banquet in the castle of 
Macherus. Considering the object of the war, 
we can well imagine that the jealousy of the guilty 
queen would be excited to the highest pitch by the 
presence of the officers of the army. To ingratiate 
herself and make her cause more popular with those 
who had undertaken to defend it, she persuaded her 
daughter, the beautiful Salome, to submit to an act 
of no little condescension for their gratification. 
She placed herself in the degraded position of the 
professional dancing-girls, whose office it was by 
immodest arts to please the tastes of a licentious 
court. 

The design succeeded almost beyond her expecta- 
tions. The royal host, flushed with wine, and 
gratified alike by the condescension and the shame- 
less exhibition which pandered to his impure- 
passion, offered her, with true Oriental exaggeration, 
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even the half of his kingdom as her reward. Esther 
Salome was in league with her mother, and knew sc 
that there was a prize she coveted far more than 

the greatest of earthly possessions: it was the 
riddance from the stern uncompromising censor of 

her sinful life. The supreme moment had arrived, 
and, after the briefest consultation with the author of 

the plot, the damsel asked for the Baptist’s head to 

to be brought to her without delay. The petition 

was granted ; but, though the king felt some genuine 
sorrow that he had been betrayed into an un- 
conditional promise, he had not the moral courage 

to see that no oath could be binding which involved 

the commission of a dreadful crime. ‘One of his 
body-guard was despatched to. the prisoner’s cell, 
and the work of execution was soon completed.’ It 
reveals with an unmistakable clearness the re- 
vengeful nature of the real murderess, when 
tradition tells how, when the bleeding head was 
brought into the banquet-hall, she tore out the pro- 
 phet’s tongue in vindictive rage, just as the Roman Beit 
lady? had pierced that of the dead Orator, under ii. 310. 
whose denunciations she had smarted so bitterly. 
And so the tragedy ended; but its consequences 
lived on to haunt and vex the lives of those who 
perpetrated it; and they soon showed themselves. 
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The fame of Jesus was now at its height, and the 
interest of Antipas was awakened. All kinds of 
reports were spread abroad concerning His Person 
and Character. Many said that it was Elijah, whose 
reappearance every pious Jew was anxiously await- 
ing: and the raising of the widow’s son at Nain 
shortly before this must have recalled the miracle 
at Sarepta and quickened the imagination. 

Others thought it was one of the old prophets, 
most probably Jeremiah, come back to restore to 
them the Ark and the Urim and Thummim, which 
he had hidden ages before on the mountain where 
Moses died; and it has been suggested, not without 
reason, that the sadness of the Face that was never 
seen to laugh, helped to revive the memory of “the 
prophet of lamentation and tears and woe.” 

But there was yet a third belief that prevailed, 
for “it was said of some, that John was risen from 
the dead,” and it is almost needless to say that it 
was this that laid hold of Herod’s mind. No matter 
that he was by profession a Sadducee, with no faith 
in the Resurrection, his creed was forgotten in the 
superstitious dread which the memory of his crime 


fostered. The shade of the murdered prophet 


haunted him wherever he went; it followed him 
even beyond the seas; and the fear it engendered 


——_——. 
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became “a byword and a proverb in Roman 

society,” and furnished material for the biting satire 

of a heathen poet ;* and was held up in the schools Persius, 

of the Stoics to illustrate the miseries of a guilty *” *°* 
conscience. 

A prolonged agony like this was a fitting penalty 

for such a heinous crime, but it did not exhaust the 

measure of Divine vengeance. Salome was accident- Nicephorus, 


i. 20. 
Jeremy 


ally beheaded,® and has supplied to moralists a 
signal example of exact correspondence between Pea 
crime and its retribution. 

Herodias, the evil genius of the king’s life, shared 
his punishment, as she had shared his sin; for when 
he was banished from his kingdom,° she followed his 
fallen fortunes to Gaul,.and there, dethroned and 
dishonoured, the guilty pair wandered about till an 
ignoble death closed a career of almost unequalled 


guilt. 
NOTES. 


1 Herod the Great had several wives, viz., Mariamne, a grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus, by whom he had Aristobulus, the father 
of Agrippa: Mariamne, a daughter of Simon, by whom he had 
Herod Philip, the husband of Herodias: Malthace, a Samaritan 
woman, the mother of Antipas and Archelaus: and Cleopatra, the 
mother of Philip, the tetrarch of Trachonitis, etc. He had several 
other wives besides, but they are unconnected with Sacred History. 


2 Ambpet, for émrolec is found in the Sinaitic and Vatican Mss, 
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3 Fulvia, the wife of Mark Antony, in revenge for the Philippics, 
in which Cicero had attacked her husband, maltreated the 
Orator’s body, and pierced his tongue through and through with 
a bodkin. 


+ Dean Plumptre has suggested that in the lines, 
“But when the feast of Herod’s birthday comes, 

Thou mov’st thy lips, yet speak’st not in fear, 

Thou keep’st the Sabbath of the circumcised, 

And then there rise dark spectres of the dead,” 
there is a direct allusion to this incident. Persius would have 
been a boy at the time of the Baptist’s murder; for he died in 
the prime of life, a.p. 62. The circumstance may well have fixed 
itself in his mind. 


> She is said to have fallen through the ice, the sharp edge - 
which nearly severed her head from the body. 


6 He was banished by Caligula to Lugdunum, from which 
place he went to Vienne. 


XXIX. . 
Che Feeding of the Fibe Chougand. 


S. Mark 


zo. And the apostles gathered 
themselves together unto Jesus, and 
told Him all things, both what they 
had done, and what they had taught. 
31. And He said unto them, Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest a while: for there 
were many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much as to 
eat. 

32. And they departed into a 
desert place by ship privately. 33. 
And the people saw them departing, 
and many knew Him, and ran afoot 
thither out of all cities, and outwent 
them, and came together unto Him. 
34. And Jesus, when He came out, 
saw much people, and was moved 
with compassion toward them, be- 
cause they were as sheep not having 
a shepherd: and He began to teach 
them many things. : 35. And when 
the day was now far spent, His dis- 
ciples came unto Him, and said, 
This is a desert place, and now the 
time zs far passed: 36. send them 
away, that they may go into the 


VI. 30-44. 


country round about, and zzfo the 
villages, and buy themselves bread : 
for they have nothing to eat. 37. 
He answered and said unto them, 
Give ye them to eat. And they say 
unto Him, Shall we go and buy two 
hundred pennyworth of bread, and 
give them to eat? 38. He saith unto 
them, How many loaves have ye? 
goand see. And when they knew, 
they say, Five, and two fishes. 39. 
And He commanded them to make 
all sit down by companies upon the 
green grass. 4o. Andtheysat down 
in ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties. 
41. And when He had taken the five 
loaves and the two fishes, He looked 
up to heaven, and blessed, and brake 
the loaves, and gave them to His 
disciples to set before them ; and the 
two fishes divided He among them 
all. 42. And they did all eat, and 
were filled. 43. And they took up 
twelve baskets full of the fragments, 
and of the fishes. 44. And they that 
did eat of the loaves were about five 
thousand men. 


S. Mark calls our attention to the motive! for 


our Lord’s retreat from Galilee. 


Tt was the need 


of rest for the Apostles after the fatigues of their 
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mission. And what a very natural scene it is to 
which he introduces us! An expedition had gone 
out, and had been very successful, and those who 
had taken part in it were eager to narrate their 
experiences to Him Who had sent them forth. We 
can almost see Him seated in their midst as they 
pour into His ears the stirring tale. He knewit all 
even before they began, for His eye had never been 
off them, and His spirit never absent from their 
side, but He listened with patience as they told the 
wonders of their travel, of deaf ears unstopped, and 
blind eyes restored to sight, and fevers subdued by 
a single touch, and demoniacs dispossessed. No 
sooner was the story told than we fancy we can 
hear them in all the enthusiasm of success asking 
to be sent out again. But what was the answer ? 
“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest a while.” It must have sounded cold and chill- 
ing, but He knew that exhausted nature must needs 
be repaired. “Man goeth forth to his labour until 
the evening ”—but only so far. Night follows day, 
and rest succeeds to toil. So it was that our Lord 
counselled a temporary withdrawal from active work. 
The spot that he selected was one of the mountains 
on the further side of the lake, and they entered 
into the boat and rowed across. They could hardly 
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have enjoyed their seclusion more than an hour or 

two before their place of retreat was discovered, 

and He had no alternative but to come forth and 
preach to the crowds whom from the mountain range 

He saw gathering together. Many people, it is said, 
having observed the direction of the boat, “went 
afoot thither,” crossing the Jordan where it flows 

into the lake, and going in search of Him in the 
“desert place,” which lay on the north-eastern s. Luke 
shore. Many more were pilgrims who had turned ¢° John 
aside from the great road by which travellers went ““ * 
from Cesarea Philippi and the northern district to 
Jerusalem. It was customary for the inhabitants of 
neighbouring villages to join together, both for secu- 

rity and for company, and to travel in one long 
caravan up to the Annual Feasts.? One such was S. Luke 
then impending. It is very significant that all the pes 
Evangelists call special attention to the number of 
men, for it is well known that, except with certain 
limitations, the attendance of women was not re- 
quired at the Feasts. 

Jesus was moved with compassion at the sight, 
and began at once to teach them, and heal their 
sicknesses, and as they hung spell-bound on His lips, 
and listened with rapt attention, the day wore on, 
and the disciples became anxious and fearful of 
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what might happen if such a great mass of people 
should be overtaken by nightfall far from shelter or 
human habitation. S. John gives us to understand 
that the difficulty of feeding the multitudes had 
been broached by our Lord Himself, and that He 
had consulted Philip on the possible sources of 
supply. Philip, making a rough calculation of the 
numbers, intimated that to purchase the requisite 
food would take above two hundred pence, a larger 
sum perhaps than they had at the time in the com- 
mon purse. Our Lord, knowing what He would do, 
returned to His teaching; but the question which 
had been started exercised the minds of the Apostles, 
and as they were quite unable to devise any means 
for meeting the necessity, and it was now growing 
very late, they came to Him in a body, and asked 
Him to dismiss the people that they might go and 
provide for themselves. To their astonishment He 
declined, and said, “Give ye them to eat.” They 
asked at once, perhaps in irony, whether He in- 
tended that they should carry out Philip’s sugges- 
tion, but He replied by asking what amount of food 
they actually had. The answer, especially as re- 
corded by S. John, showed the utter insufficiency of ~ 
the store. There was a little boy—the fisher’s lad, 
no doubt, whom they had brought from the boat to 
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carry their food—with five loaves, and those none 
of the best, for they were made of barley, and two 
small fishes,—not such as would satisfy hunger, but 
serving only to give relish® and a savoury taste to 
their common bread. 

But “man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” No 
sooner did Christ see that the Apostles were satis- 
fied that no ordinary means could avail, than He 
prepared for an exhibition of miraculous power. Let 
them make the men sit down on the grass. It was 
fresh and green at the time, for the spring rainfall 
was only just over; and the crowd was at once divided 
and broken up into manageable portions—that there 
might be no confusion, that none might be passed 
over or pushed aside—and arranged into “ranks, by 
hundreds and by fifties.” The peculiar word which is 
translated “ranks,’* indicates that the people were 
seated in “separate detachments,’ with sufficient 
space left to move freely between them ; but it is 
right to mention that, according to another etymo- 
logy, it signifies a “ bed of herbs or flowers,” and its 
usage would then illustrate S. Mark’s picturesque- 
ness, the bright Eastern costumes of the compact 
masses upon the brilliant green having suggested to 
an eye-witness a close resemblance to a bright and 


well-ordered garden. 
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However this may be, when all was arranged He 
took the loaves and fishes into His hands, and, 
according to the Jewish ordinance, as the Head of 
the house in which He presided, “ gave thanks,” no 
doubt in the familiar form of “Grace :” “Blessed 
art Thou, Jehovah our God, King of the world, 
Who bringest forth bread from the earth.” It was 
followed by a marvellous increase. The method or 
process of the multiplication is not revealed ; whether 
it took place in Christ’s hands, or in the hands of 
the disciples, it is impossible to say. S. Chrysostom 
accepts the latter supposition, and it would certainly 
seem the most convenient, and perhaps the most 
significant also. The result, however, was that all 
were filled. An almost startling announcement fol- 
lowed : “Gather up the fragments.” It must have 
sounded strange, indeed, coming from the lips of One 
Who could multiply things as He would; but He 
designed to teach His disciples that no creative 
power should ever supersede careful thrift, that the 
most prodigal bounty is fitly accompanied by the 
nicest economy. Obedient to His word the dis- 
ciples unstrapped the little baskets ® which all Jews 
were wont to carry when travelling from home, and 
filled them with the fragments; and behold “there 
was more of what remained over than of the origi- 
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nal stock.” It may have been intended to leave no 
doubt that a distinct creative act had been per- 
formed : that the multitudes had been satisfied, not 
by any sudden cessation of the cravings of hunger, 
but by an exercise of preternatural power on the 
part of Him by Whom “all things were made,” and 
without Whom “was not anything made that was 
made.” 

Now it cannot have been accidental that all four 
Evangelists should have recorded this miracle, and 
with so much more fulness of detail than is usually 
met with. There is no apparent reason for such 
prominence in its primary teaching. S. Hilary says 
the whole circumstance is a series of types. One or 
two will suffice for our present consideration. In 
all® the accounts it has been carefully recorded, 
with only a slight variety of expression, that after 
blessing and breaking the bread the Divine Master 
gave it to the disciples, and “the disciples distri- 
buted it to them that were set down.” 

Those multitudes, collected “out of all cities,” 
foreshadowed the numbers of people who should 
be gathered into the Catholic Church “ out of every 
nation under heaven.” The appearance of our 
Blessed Lord standing in their midst, and miracu- 
lously providing from His Own hand for their 
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bodily wants, signified the place which He intended 
to occupy as the Head of the Church, able and 
willing to supply out of the inexhaustible fulness 
of His bounty whatsoever men of every clime, and 
age, and degree, should need for the support of their 
spiritual life. 

The twelve disciples receiving the bread which — 
He had blessed, and distributing it to the people, 
after they were set down and arranged in con- 
venient groups, were but the first in the line of a 
duly-appointed and unbroken Ministry, from whom, 
through all the ages of the Church’s history, the 
separate communities of the One Body were destined 
to receive the Immortal Food. 

And if we may draw a still further analogy, or 
press that more closely which has already been 
drawn, we should note the fact that Christ is care- 
fully pointed out as the One Source from Which the 
supply was taken, though it is not revealed whether 
_ the real increase was made in His Own, or in the 
hands of the Apostles; and yet further, that the 
bread was given only after the multitude had been 
taught at His mouth. It is the clearest evidence 
that the Church must look to Him, and Him alone, 
as her “stay and support,” the Teacher and Feeder 
of her people. He will feed her in soul and spirit 
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with His doctrine, and sacramentally with His Own 
most precious Body and Blood; and though we may 
grasp the teaching, as the multitudes doubtless were 
able to do in a measure, we must expect the manner 
of the continued gift of His Sacramental Body to 
be shrouded in mystery, in the same way as the 
method by which the loaves were multiplied was 
hidden from their eyes. 


NOTES. 


1 There were other motives which suggested His leaving 
Galilee. S. Matt. xiv. 13 specifies the report ofthe Baptist’s death. 
Common prudence would lead Him to avoid unnecessary danger 
—S. Matt. x. 23. 


2 <¢TMhe Songs of Degrees,” viz., Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv., were 
probably sung by the company on the “ goings-up * to the 
Feasts. Ps. exxi. was appropriate to their last halt within sight 
of Jerusalem ; Ps. exxii. to their entrance within the gates of the 
city. 

3 These were a kind of sardine. They were caught in large 
quantities in the lake, dried and salted, and eaten with bread by 
the common people. The peculiar word used by 8. John—éwdproy 
—indicates local knowledge. Cf. Westcott on the Fourth Gospel, 
and Edersheim, Life and Times, i. 681, 682. 


4 rpacvat—areolatim—is usually derived from mpdooy, a leek or 
onion. Most commentators (Farrar, Geikie, etc.) have assumed 
that it was a “‘flower”-bed, and have seen in it an apt figure for 
the gay scene. But there is no trace ef mpdcov being used of a 
flower. Possibly it is a foreign word with the same root as 
‘ Pharisee,” indicating ‘‘ separation.” 
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5 The “‘cophinus” was a sort of wicker wallet in which a Jew 
carried ‘‘ clean” food on a journey. It was such an indispensable 
article that in Juvenal’s time the Jews were ridiculed for possess- 
ing nothing but this and a wisp of hay to serve as a pillow.— 
Juvenal, Sat. iii. 14. 

6 In §. John vi. 11 the direct mention of this is omitted in the 
best Mss., but it may be inferred from the general sense, as well 
as from the diedwxe, here substituted for 2dwxe of the other Evan- 
gelists. 


XXX. 


qalking upon the Sea, 


S. MARK VI. 45-52. 


45. And straightway He con- 
strained His disciples to get into the 
ship, and to go to the other side 
before unto.. Bethsaida, while He 
sent away the people. 46. And when 
He had sent them away, He de- 
parted into a mountain to pray. 47. 
And when even was come, the ship 
was in the midst of the sea, and He 
alone on the land. 48. And He 
saw them toiling in rowing; for the 
wind was contrary unto them: and 
about the fourth watch of the night 
He cometh unto them, walking upon 
the sea, and would have passed by 


them. 49. But when they saw Him 
walking upon the sea, they supposed 
z¢ had been a spirit, and cried out : 
50. for they all saw Him, and 
were troubled. And immediately He 
talked with them, and saith unto 
them, Be of good cheer: it is 1; be 
not afraid. 51. And He went up 
unto them into the ship; and the 
wind ceased: and they were sore 
amazed in themselves beyond mea- 
sure, and wondered. 52. For they 
considered not the mtracle of the 
loaves: for their heart was har- 
dened. 


THE miraculous multiplication of the loaves had 
produced such an effect upon the multitudes that 
they believed the long-expected Messiah had come, 
and were eager “to take Him by force and make 


Him a king.” 


The crown which they would have 


offered Him contrasted greatly with that which 
He knew that He must wear; and though: He had 
vanquished once and for all every temptation to 
mere earthly greatness, the very presentation of the 
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offer drove Him to seek fresh strength to resist in 
prayer and communion with the Father. 

The north-eastern shore of the lake was espe- 
cially suited for retirement. It is the exact counter- 
part of the north-western ; and together, it has been 
well observed, they reflect “that union of energy 
and rest, of active labour and deep devotion, which 
is the essence of Christianity, as it was in the life 
of Him in Whom that union was first taught and 
shown.” 

He was then in the neighbourhood of Bethsaida- 
Julias, on the further side, but before He could 
obtain the undisturbed solitude which He sought it 
was necessary to dismiss both the multitudes and 
His disciples. We may well suppose that those 
whose enthusiasm had just been so largely kindled 
would be unwilling to depart, but we are not told 
of any resistance on their part. With the disciples, 
however, it was different, for it is said that He 
“constrained” them to get into the boat: it implies 
that pressure was necessary to overcome their re- 
luctance. Every consideration must have suggested 
the propriety of their remaining. He was surrounded 
by strangers; the country was bleak and desolate : 
the night was fast closing in; and to do as He bade 
them was to leave Him without any means of 
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transport across the lake. But His word was law; 

and after remonstrating they did as He commanded 

them. Could they have foreseen what awaited 

them they would have been filled with dismay. 

He Who sees the end from the beginning foresaw 

it ; but He foresaw also the deliverance, and so bade 

them go. Their destiny was the other Bethsaida, 

close to Capernaum, distant some forty? or fifty S. John 

furlongs-—from five to six English miles. ati 
After their departure Jesus ascended the moun- 

tain, and continued a long time in prayer. It was 

a stormy night, but there was a Paschal moon, and 

as the clouds broke, and the light fell upon the 

lake, He saw the disciples in distress from contrary 

winds. Eight or nine hours had passed, and they 

had accomplished little more than half their voyage. S. John 

It required all their efforts to keep their boat from eee 

being driven back by the hurricane, and dashed to 

pieces on the rugged shore ; but “about the fourth 

watch,” as S. Mark says, adopting the Roman divi- 

gion of the night, if, as is commonly? supposed, it 

differed from the Jewish, Jesus went to them walk- 

ing upon the sea. Their faith had been sorely tried; 

their memories would ' go back to that other storm 

on the self-same lake, which He had hushed at the 

mere bidding of His word: but now for hours He 
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had left them in peril and danger. Was it a super- 
stitious fear that some mischance had befallen Him, 
and that death had robbed them for ever of His 
Presence, that when His Form appeared upon the 
waters they thought it was a spectre, a ghost from 
the other world? Was it again to try their faith 
still further that He “would have passed by them”? 
But when He heard their cry of terror, He restored 
their confidence by the reassuring intelligence, “It 
is I; be not afraid.” And no sooner had He 
entered into the boat than the storm was hushed, 
and there was a great calm. 

S. Mark makes no mention of an incident so full 
of interest and instruction that it has furnished 
material both for Christian artists and preachers in 
every age. The impulsive rush to meet Jesus in 
the enthusiasm of a new-born conviction, the firm 
and confident step while all goes well, the sinking 
and falling away when any cloud of doubt or fear 
hides from the eyes the sustaining Presence, all 
have found repeated illustration in the spiritual 
experience of Christ’s disciples, from the time 
when Peter sprang from the boat and “walked 
upon the waters,” and “ began to sink.” 

The reason for the omission in this Gospel is not 
far to find. Though the memory of the Apostle’s 
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feelings when the water yielded beneath his weight, 
and of the loss of confidence that took his eyes off 
Jesus, was well worthy of record for future genera- 
tions of wavering Christians, he must have thought 
that the first bold venture of faith, which led him 
to do what man had never done before, would far 
outweigh in the estimation of men his after mis- 
givings, and bring him more honour than shame. 
And so it was that, in accordance with his invari- 
able rule, he asked 8S. Mark to pass it by in silence. 

After what they had so lately seen of His creative 
power in feeding the multitudes, we might have 
expected that such an exhibition of omnipotence 
would have filled them with awe rather than with 
wonder and perplexity. But their hearts were slow 
to grasp the inner meaning of the mighty works 
which He did, and it never even occurred to them 
that it was quite natural for One Who could create 
the loaves and fishes dt His will, to control the 
winds and waves. 

It helps us to understand the object for which 
they were suffered, almost forced, to encounter the 
terrible perils of that stormy voyage, It was part 
of the training by which their Lord patiently led 
them onwards from weak beginnings, compelled to 
subject them again and again to the same discip- 
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linary experience, only at each repetition drawing 
them on to the perception of something higher. 

This progressive feature in their training appears, 
perhaps, nowhere more patent than in the special 
circumstances of the two storms from which He 
delivered them. At first sight the points of resem- 
blance seem so numerous and so close that it is not 
easy to see why both should have been recorded. 
Closer consideration reveals such important and 
significant differences that the double narrative 
becomes full of instruction. 

In the first storm it was during daylight; they 
were near to land ; “ there were other little ships” 
crossing the lake at the same time ; the danger was 
of the shortest duration ; and Jesus was with them 
in the boat—asleep, it is true, but still His Presence 
must have given them some sense of security. 

In the second, they had to battle with the hurri- 
cane through the hours of night; they were “in 
the midst of the sea;” they were alone upon the 
waves; the agony of suspense and peril was pro- 
longed for many hours; and, above all, their Guide 
and Protector was far away. 

In the first miracle Jesus taught them to walk by 
sight ; in the second, to walk by faith. 

All was designed in the latter case to lead them 
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to trust Him, though invisible to the bodily eye, 
and though He tarried, to wait for Him. It was a 
preparation for the coming severance, and an assur- 
ance that though He would leave them, though He 
should ascend up far from human sight, He would 
still remember them in their necessities, and “ de- 
liver them out of their distress.” 

And through the Twelve He would teach the 
world, that for all who put their trust in Him, 
when the waters of adversity are high, and the storm 
of temptation is fierce, even though no mortal eye 
may see Him, He still, as of old, “treadeth upon the 
waves of the sea,” and “walketh upon the wings of 
the wind.” He still repeats the comforting assurance, 
“Be of good cheer: it is I; be not afraid:” for 
“though the waves of the sea are mighty, and rage 
horribly, yet the Lord Who dwelleth on high is 


mightier.” 


NOTES. 


1 Bethsaida-Julias was a village rebuilt and adorned by Philip 
the Tetrarch, and dignified with the title of a town, called Julias, 
in honour of the Emperor’s daughter. The Tetrarch was buried 
there. 

2 Josephus says the lake was forty furlongs wide, 7.e. five miles. 
Wars, iii. 10. 7. For a further description cf. i, 157. 


Ps: Civ. 3: 


240 Notes. 


3 The Jews, it is said, originally divided the night into 
three watches, but after the establishment of Roman supremacy 
the number was increased to four, which are all named in S. Mark 
xiii. 35 in the Authorised Version—even, midnight, cock-crowing, 
and morning. When S. Peter was put in prison he was intrusted 
to four quaternions of soldiers, one, that is, for each watch. 
But in Talm. Bab. Berachoth, 3 b., we find reason to doubt the 
triple division. It contains a discussion between the chief Editor 
of the Mishnah and the somewhat older Rabbi Nathan. The 
former says there were four watches ; the latter three, referring to 
Judges vii. 13, which speaks of the ‘‘ middle watch.” But he is 
answered by a comparison of Psalm cxix. 62 with cxix. 148, where 
the expression ‘night watches” implies two at least after mid- 
night, and therefore also two before. 


XXXL 
Cradition of the Elders. 


S. MARK VI. 53-56; Vil. 1-8. 


53. And when they had passed 
over, they came into the land of 
Gennesaret, and drew to the shore. 
54. And when they were come out 
of the ship, straightway they knew 
Him, 55. and ran through that whole 
region round about, and began to 
carry about in beds those that were 
sick, where they heard He-was. 56. 
And whithersoever He entered, into 
villages, or cities, or country, they 
laid the sick in the streets, and be- 
sought Him that they might touch 
if it were but the border of His gar- 
ment : and as many as touched Him 
were made whole. 


VII. x. Then came together unto 
Him the Pharisees, and certain of the 
scribes, which came from Jerusalem. 
2. And when they saw some of His 
disciples eat bread with defiled, that 
is to say, with unwashen, hands, 
they found fault. 3. For the Phari- 
sees, and all the Jews, except they 


wash ¢hezy hands oft, eat not, hold- 
ing the tradition of the elders. 4. 
And when they come from the mar- 
ket, except they wash, they eat not. 
And many other things there be, 
which they have received to hold, 
as the washing of cups, and pots, 
brasen vessels, and of tables. 5. 
Then the Pharisees and scribes asked 
Him, Why walk not Thy disciples 
according to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat bread with unwashen 
hands? 6. He answered and said 
unto them, Well hath Esaias pro- 
phesied of you hypocrites, as it is 
written, This people honoureth Me 
with ¢hezr lips, but their heart is far 
from Me. 7. Howbeit in vain do 
they worship Me, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men. 
8. For laying aside the command- 
ment of God, ye hold the tradition 
of men, as the washing of pots and 
cups: and many other such like 
things ye do. 


ArrerR our Lord had stilled the storm upon the 


lake He passed over to the other side. 


The exact 


point at which He landed is not named, but it 


was somewhere on the edge of the plain of Gen- 
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nesaret. This wasasmall tract of country about three 

miles broad, running inland a little less than twice 

that distance, but in beauty and fertility it was un- 

surpassed, and for historic associations it has been 
Bepee designated “the most sacred region of the lake, if 
Palest. 382. not of the world.” 

Its claim to such an honourable title arose mainly 
out of the fact that it included Capernaum within 
its boundaries, the city which was “exalted unto 
heaven” by the many mighty works which were 
wrought in it. 

It was no sooner known that the Great Healer 
had come back to their shores than the people of 
the district hastened to bring their sick to be ane 
Wherever He went, alike in town and village, the 
same sight met Him: the village greens and market- 
places, and the roads in the less frequented localities, 
were studded in every direction with the pallets of 
the sick and diseased, and as He passed among 
them, some, who had been. told what befell the 
woman with the issue of blood, implored permission 
to touch “ but the border of His garment,” and all, 
“as many as touched Him,' were made whole.” 

It was in the midst of His work of healing in the 
land of Gennesaret, or shortly after it, that Jesus was 
called upon to engage in a far less congenial occupa- 
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tion. The chief rulers at Jerusalem had become 
alarmed at the influence He appeared to be gaining, 
and, being dissatisfied with the accounts, which must 
have reached them, of the complete failure of the 
Pharisees of Sepphoris? and the Galilean Scribes, to 
convict Him of breaking the Law, determined to 
send a deputation of more competent disputants.® 

There are indications that they agreed beforehand 
that the charge to be made against Him should be 
for a breach of “the tradition of the elders,” the 
gravity of which they had wholly miscalculated. 
Tradition had gained such a firm hold upon the 
Jewish mind, and was so constantly mixed up with 
the life of the nation at this time, that a short 
history of its nature and origin is almost necessary 
for a due appreciation of much that is written 
in the Gospels touching the customs and practice 
of the Jews. 

It was an after-growth of the Captivity, origi- 
nating not improbably with the Great Synagogue, 
out of which the Sanhedrim* was developed. The 
reverence and care for Holy Scripture, revived by 
Ezra, and fostered by later Scribes, led to the creation 
of a school of interpreters, whose comments were 
handed down from generation to generation, and 
treated with so much honour that the highest 
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authority was sought for their origin. Some Rabbi, 
bolder than his predecessors, put forward the theory 
that God had given to Moses not only the Ten Com- 
mandments, but also at the same time a full expla- 
nation, even in the minutest detail, of all their 
applications. This Oral Law, he said, had been 
revealed by Moses to Aaron and his sons, and the 
memory of it was cherished and handed on without 
any loss or diminution in the progress of transmis- 
sion. As soon as such a view of its origin had 
gained acceptance with the people, its authority 
became equally binding upon the conscience with 
that of the Written Law, and the estimation in 
which it was held even higher. 

In lapse of time it received its interpretation at 
the hands of the Rabbis, and the disquisitions, illus- 
trations, and additions grew into a great body of 
doctrine; and after the Jewish motto, “Commit 
nothing to writing,” had been forgotten, these were 
all combined in a vast collection, under the title of 
Gemara, or Talmud.® The publication in writing of 
the Mishnah itself, as the Oral Law was called, had 
preceded it by two hundred years. It was issued 
authoritatively by Rabbi Judah, the Holy, at the 
close of the second century of the Christian era. 

There were two familiar sayings among the later 
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Jews, which enable us to understand how widely 
traditionalism must have conflicted with the teach- 

ing of our Blessed Lord. “The words of the 
elders,” they said, “are of more weight than the Lightfoot, 
words of the prophets;” and, even more startling Hae 
than this, “The Mosaic Law is as water, the Mish- *” * 
nah as wine, and the Gemara as hippocras.” Hip- 


pocras was a richly-spiced drink, most highly 


? 


esteemed. 

Now one of the six books into which the Mishnah 
is divided deals entirely with “ Purifications.” 

It was in a matter relating to this subject that the 
deputation from the Sanhedrim made a direct attack 
upon our Lord. Some of them had been present 
on an occasion when certain of the disciples had 
eaten bread without the preliminary purification 
enjoined in the Mishnah. To incur such a defile- 
ment was to forfeit all claim to be regarded as a 
respectable Jew. Indeed it was in their eyes 
nothing less than an unpardonable offence. It was 
even said that on one occasion Rabbi Akiba being Tamm. Bab. 
imprisoned, and allowed only sufficient water to reese, 
quench his thirst, preferred to die of starvation 
rather than eat his bread with unwashen hands. 

One reason why they were so scrupulous about 
this washing was a strange belief that an evil 
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in S. Matt. 
XV. 2. 


Talm. Bab. 


Yoma, 77 b. 


TVaanith 
20 b. 
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Sotah, 4 b. 
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Yadayim 
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spirit ® settled upon their hands directly they were 
defiled, and could only be removed by ablutions. 

The directions for the ceremonial were elabo- 
rately laid down. S. Mark refers to them in the 
words, “The Jews, except they wash their hands 
oft, eat not.” The translation “ oft,” founded upon 
the rendering of the Vulgate, has no other author- 
ity, and is obviously untenable as being contrary to 
fact. They washed only twice, at the outside, be- 
fore meals.’ Once with “ the first waters,” when the 
hands were lifted up to let the ablutions run down 
to the wrist; once with “the second waters,’ re- 
versing the position, so as to let them run off at the 
ends of the fingers. The allusion in the passage 
before us is probably to the former of these, and 
the right translation of the disputed word should be 
“by the wrist.” For the paraphrastic rendering 
“ diligently,” from the idea that the word means 
“fist,” and that rubbing “the fist” of one hand in 
the hollow of the other indicates force and vigour, 
the evidence is wholly insufficient, the Mishnah con- 
taining no such direction. 

Now, one special source of defilement here men- 
tioned was the market-place. No Jew could pass 
through an Oriental bazaar without coming in con- 
tact either with a heathen or some one ceremonially 
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unclean. The crowd was so great that the most 
careful precaution might fail to secure him from 
accidental pollution, and the invariable custom was 
to wash upon returning home. The word employed 
for this purification is more literally “baptize 
themselves;” but as immersion was impossible under 
the circumstances, and yet further, as the Mishnah 
nowhere enjoins it, the passage supplies ample jus- 
tification for our mode of baptizing ; it shows that 
the conditions of that sacred rite are satisfied by 
affusion.®.. The Jews guarded still further against 
defilement through drinking-cups, domestic utensils, 
and household furniture. 

With such religious scruples, it was only to be 
expected that they would be offended at the ap- 
parent carelessness of Jesus and His disciples. They 
asked Him how it was that they too did not “walk” 
in the tradition of the elders, and they used the 
expression advisedly, for “the walking,” the Hala- 
chah,? was the title they gave to the Oral Law which 
regulated the duties of daily life. 

He went back for His answer, as so often, to the 
declarations of the Old Testament. Some centuries 
before this, Isaiah had denounced the formalism and !sa. xxix. 
hypocrisy of his contemporaries, and the Holy Spirit is 
had so ordered his words that they should describe 
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even more fully a later generation in which the 
self-same faults would be more largely developed. 

It cannot be too carefully noticed that no con- 
demnation is passed upon these rites of purification 
in themselves. Had the Pharisees recognised their 
symbolism and deep moral significance: had Jesus 
been certain that when they washed their hands 
they thought of or prayed for purity of heart and life, 
He would have been the last Person to rebuke them, 
however much they multiplied external forms and 
ceremonies. These are useful as stepping-stones 
to higher things; but the moment they begin to 
satisfy in themselves they become snares, and lead 
to superstition. 


NOTES. 


1 It is impossible to decide whether the text (Him) or the mar- 
ginal reading (it) of the Authorised Version be right, because the 
pronoun is of both genders. 

2 Cf. i. 86, 87. 


3 According to Westcott and Hort, ‘‘which came from Jeru- 
salem, and had seen,’—they had previously noticed it. ‘‘Cum 
vidissent,” Jerome. Cf. Speaker’s Com. im loc. 


4 This is only one of many views, but we think the most pro- 
bable. The Mishnah refers its origin to the seventy elders asso- 
ciated with Moses, but this was only a temporary institution. 


> “Talmud” means doctrine or teaching ; ‘‘Mishnah,” repetition; 
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‘*Gemara,” perfection or completion. The Mishnah is divided into 
six Sedarim, or ‘‘ Orders,” on these subjects: 1. Seeds, preceded 
by Benedictions, etc., z.¢c. ‘‘the religio-agrarian laws,” for tithes, 
first-fruits, etc. 2. Festival-times; on Sabbath observance, etc. 
3. Women, marriage, divorce, etc. 4. Damages, civil and criminal 
law, together with the well-known ‘‘Sayings of the Fathers.” 
5. Holy things, on sacrifices, etc. 6. Purifications, on what is 
clean and unclean. These are all subdivided into Treatises. For 
a full and interesting account of the whole question, cf. Artt. 
MiprasH and MisHnau, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, by Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy. 

6 Shibta, from a Hebrew root ‘‘to sit,” was one of the demons 
‘¢ which sits upon men’s hands in the night, and if any one touch 
his food with unwashen hands, that spirit sits upon that food, and 
there is danger from it.” 

7 There used to be another washing after meals before grace 
with ‘‘the last waters,” but this obviously was not alluded to 
here. 

8 It is quite true that primarily ‘‘ dipping” was usually adopted 
—S. Paul’s figure, ‘‘ buried with him by baptism” implies this, — 
but the above passage shows that to baptize is merely to pour 
water on or affuse. Cf. also S. Luke xi. 38. 


9 Cf. Artt. in the Ency. Brit., ut supra, 


XXXII. 


Further Craditionaligm, 


S. MARK VII. 9-23. 


g. And He said unto them, Full 
well ye reject the commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your own 
tradition. ro. For Moses said, 
Honour thy father and thy mother ; 
and, Whoso curseth father or mother, 
let him die the death. i1. But ye 
say, If a man shall say to Zzs father 
or mother, Z¢ zs Corban, that is to 
say, a gift, dy whatsoever thou 
mightest be profited by me; Ze shalZ 
be free. 12. And ye suffer him no 
more to do ought for his father or 
his mother; 13. making the word of 
God of none effect through your 
tradition, which ye have delivered: 
and many such like things do ye. 

14. And when He had called all 
the people unto Hz, He said unto 
them, Hearken unto Me every one 
of you, and understand: 15. There 
is nothing from without a man, that 
entering into him can defile him: 
but the things which come out of him, 


those are they that defile the man. 
16. If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear. 17. And when He 
was entered into he house from the 
people, His disciples asked Him 
concerning the parable. 18. And He 
saith unto them, Are ye so without 
understanding also?. Do ye not 
perceive, that whatsoever thing from 
without entereth into the man, z¢ can- 
not defile him ; 1g. because it entereth 
not into his heart, but into the belly, 
and goeth out into the draught, 
purging all meats? 20. And He 
said, That which cometh out of the 
man, that defileth the man. 21. For 
from within, out of the heart of men, 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, 22. thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, blas- 
phemy, pride, foolishness: 23: all 
these evil things come from within, 
and defile the man. 


Ir is in perfect accord with S. Mark’s custom 


that he should notice the mood or temper in 
which Jesus rebuked the. champions of a dead 


formalism. “Full well 
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ye reject the command- 
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ment of God.” It bespeaks the sarcasm and 
righteous indignation which He felt and must have 
expressed, not only by the tone of His voice, but, we 
may well believe, with a look of withering scorn. 
He had illustrated their abuse of ceremonial observ- 
ance by their slavery to the letter, and neglect of the 
spirit ; and then, advancing a step higher, He showed 
what a pernicious effect traditionalism had in per- 
verting the first principles of morality. 

The Law of God, as delivered to Moses in the 
Mount, had placed the obligation of children “to 
honour their parents” in the forefront of man’s 
duty to his neighbour. Its observance was of such 
momentous consequence that it was made “the first 


S. Mark 
vii. 6. 


Eph. vi. 2. 
Exod. 


commandment with promise,” and the penalty of xxi. x7. 


death was affixed to the breach of it. 

Now when God imposed this duty He was only 
setting His seal to man’s natural instincts. The re- 
lationship of their offspring to parents is of the very 
closest kind, and carries with it duties and respon- 
sibilities which unassisted Nature is quick to recog- 
nise. It is strange that it should have been reserved 
for God’s chosen people not only to pervert this law 
of natural ethics, but also to violate a commandment 
especially enjoined upon themselves. The breach 
arose out of their traditional regulations with regard 


Josephus, 
Antiq. 
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to vows, since embodied in an elaborate “Tract” of 
the Mishnah. From those which involved personal 
obligation our Lord selected an example to 
illustrate the open conflict between their admitted 
principles and the plain teaching of the Mosaic 
Code. 

The elders allowed a man to alienate any part or 
the whole of his property from himself by dedication 
to God or the Temple service. The common formula 
by which this was done was this, “It is Korban,’? 
and the word implied that it was a gift or offering 
presented to the Lord. 

Now cases might not be infrequent where parents, 
from a variety of causes, became dependent upon 
their children for support; but if the latter, from 
any feelings of anger or annoyance, desired to with- 
hold their assistance, they had only to repeat the 
familiar “Korban” over the special object of 
parental need; and even in extreme cases, where 
they wished to be entirely quit of filial obligation 
once for all, they said that everything which might 
have been used for their parents’ benefit was 
“Korban.” It was this which our Lord selected 
for special animadversion. The immorality of such 
conduct was greatly intensified by a practice which 
could hardly have been originally intended, but 
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which had been winked at, if not openly allowed, 
in later times. It suffered a man to delay the 
actual dedication, so that even after the words of 
alienation had been spoken, he might still continue 
to enjoy the so-called “ Korban,” though the rival Lightfoot, 
claims of the parent were held to be set aside as Mere 
soon as ever the formula was pronounced. We can 
well understand, then, how our Lord should rebuke 
those who could tolerate such flagrant injustice, and 
declare that such casuistry had struck a nail through 
the sacred bond, and ‘“‘made the word of God of 
none effect.” ® 

Unable any longer to endure the thought of their 
sophistries, He turned abruptly from the Pharisaic 
disputants. A crowd of people had gathered in the 
neighbourhood, drawn together no doubt by the 
importance which a deputation from the Sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem would lend to the discussion, as well as 
by their natural curiosity. The Pharisees had been 
openly denounced, and the multitudes must know it, 
that their confidence in such teachers might be 
shaken and destroyed. Jesus waited till every one 
had come within reach of His voice, and then, with 
a caution both at the beginning and at the end, upon 
the importance of hearing and laying to heart what 
He said, condemned Pharisaic externalism by the 
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sweeping assertion that nothing from without can 
defile a man. It was the flattest contradiction to 
their system that could possibly be given, and we 
can almost see them gnashing their teeth against 
Him as He turned away with that parting curse 
upon their creed. The die had been cast, and 
henceforward there could be not even the sem- 
blance of a truce between the adherents of the Old 
and the followers of the New. 

It seems strange that when He entered into the 
house, the disciples should have asked him the 
meaning of His words. They saw that there was 
something deeper than what lay on the surface, for 
they spoke of His speech as a parable. It seemed 
to Him next to impossible that they could have 
failed to comprehend its spiritual significance; that 
with all their opportunities of discerning His mind, 
they should have made so little progress that a 
simple parable like that required explanation. 
Nevertheless, with that patience and gentleness 
which characterised His education of them for their 
future office, after a momentary expression of 
surprise, He unfolded the true sense of the figure 
which He had used. There could be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that a man was defiled by 
what he ate. The Law had for a special purpose* 
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drawn a distinction between clean and unclean Lev. xx. 
meat, and this affected a man ceremonially, but no re 
food could impart actuai defilement. Henceforward, 
too, He gave them to understand that even cere- 
monial impurity would be done away. For S. Mark 
tells us that He made the statement, “ Whatsoever 
thing from without entereth into a man, cannot 
defile him,” ... “purging® all meats,” that is, 
pronouncing them clean. It may not have conveyed 
this meaning to His hearers, but if we accept the 
true reading of the passage, we have the witness of 
the Spirit that He so intended it. It was an 
anticipation of the verdict pronounced to S. Peter 
after the vision of the “great sheet :” “ What God acts x. rs. 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common,” 

Turning, then, from the ceremonial to the moral, 
He showed that the only defilement to be feared 
was that which came from within,—from the heart, 
which is the very cradle of the affections and lusts. 
A long catalogue of sins follows,—sins, many of 
which are commonly called sins of the flesh, but 
which He Who is able to trace everything to its 
source assigned to the depravity of the heart and 
will, At the head of the list He placed the “evil s, mate. 
disputings,” so fresh in His memory from His * 
encounter with the Pharisees; then adulteries and 


1S. John 


iii. 15. 
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fornications, the outcome of a corrupt imagination ; 
murders, which proceed from anger; thefts and 
covetousness, from secret promptings to overreach 
others and gain more than one has a right to; 
knaveries and fraud; lasciviousness or reckless in- 
solence, which outrages the decencies of life; the 
malicious glance and slanderous tongue; the proud 
and haughty bearing which bespeaks the self-centred 
man; and last in the list, the comprehensive sin of 
foolishness, which embraces every senseless wicked 
act. And “all these evil things,’ the Discerner of 
the heart and thoughts of man assured His disciples, 
“come from within, and defile the man.” 


NOTES. 


1 There were two kinds,—vows of consecration and vows of 
obligation. The former, when a man devoted anything for the 
Temple for sacrifice—wine, etc. ; the latter, when he vowed to 
abstain from something which was lawful in itself. 


* Korban, derived from a Hebrew word, ‘‘to offer to God,” 
“bring to the altar.” Konam was perhaps derived from the 
Latin census ; but some consider that the Rabbis used it as a dis- 
torted form of Korban. 


3 The rendering of the Authorised Version loses the force of the 
words as found in the best Mss. They are well rendered in the 
Revised Version: ‘If a man shall say . . . ye no longer suffer 
hime, .smeakinovoidins 7 
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4 The reason assigned in Lev. xx. 24-26 is to separate the Jews 
from other nations as God’s peculiar people. ‘‘It was to be 
something in their daily life to remind them of the Covenant 
which distinguished them from the nations of the world.” Cf. 
Speaker’s Com. on Lev. n. xi. 2. ; 


5 The reading of the best Mss. is kafapifwy, and is an observa- 
tion made by the Evangelist, ‘referring to the intention of the 
Speaker,”— He spoke thus, cleansing all meats. 


VOL, 1 R 


S. Matt. 


XV. 24. 


S. Matt. 
viii. 5. 


XXXII 


The Sprophenician oman. 


S. MARK VII. 24-30. 


24. And from thence He arose, 
and went into the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon, and entered into an 
house, and would have no man know 
zt: but/He could not be hid. 25. 
For a cevtain woman, whose young 
daughter had an unclean spirit, 
heard of Him, and came and fell at 
His feet: 26. the woman was a 
Greek. a Syrophenician by nation; 
and she besought Him that He 
would cast forth the devil out of her 
daughter. 27. But Jesus said unto 


her, Let the children first be filled ; 
for it is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread, and to cast z¢ unto the 
dogs. 28. And she answered and 
said unto Him, Yes, Lord: yet the 
dogs under the table eat of the chil- 
dren’s crumbs. 29. And He said 
unto her, For this saying go thy 
way; the devil is gone out of thy 
daughter. 30. And when she was 
come to her house, she found the 
devil gone out, and her daughter 
laid upon the bed. 


THIS incident seems to point to a somewhat 


new departure in our Lord’s mission. 


His ruling 


maxim had been, “I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” It had not prevented 
Him from bestowing favour upon such of the 
heathen as had come in His way. He could hardly 
have failed to heal some that were sick among the 
inhabitants of Decapolis ; and one instance is left on 
record of blessings bestowed upon a Roman centu- 


rion. He was perfectly familiar with the prophecies 
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which foretold that the Gentiles should profit by 
His coming, that He would be “a Light to lighten 
the Gentiles,” as well as “the glory of His people 
Israel ;”’ but for manifold reasons He felt that His 
personal ministry must be circumscribed, and con- 
fined within strictly Jewish limits. 

Now, for the first—for the only—time, He 
appears to have passed into heathen territory. It 
has been maintained, however, that He merely 
approached the confines without overstepping the 
boundary line. It may be that “Tyre and Sidon” 
were not only cities, but districts, and that the 
“coasts” or “borders of Tyre and Sidon” meant 


S. Luke 
ii, 32. 


nothing more than “the marches” which separated _ 


Phenicia from Galilee; but the statement of a later 
verse, that He went “through Sidon,” leads to the 
more natural conclusion that He did actually set 
foot upon heathen land. 

It is worthy of note, nevertheless, that it was not 
with the intention of preaching or performing any 
ministerial work, but mainly in search of privacy 
and seclusion. He needed rest after His prolonged 
labours, and He may have felt it prudent also to 
place Himself, in a time of some special excitement, 
beyond the reach of Herod’s machinations. No 
sooner had He crossed the frontier than He sought 


Judg. i. 32. 


Sepp. iv. 20. 


Winer, 
Real-Worter- 
buch, s. 
Cananites. 


Gen. ix. 25. 
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shelter in a house. To avoid any unnecessary 
offence to those who accompanied Him, we may 
conclude that it was that of a Jew; for, though 
strictly a heathen country, the population had been 
a mixed one for many centuries. 

The fame of His doings had penetrated those parts, 
for the scene of His chief miracles was not much 
above thirty miles distant ; and though He expressed 
His desire to be left undisturbed, “He could not be 
hid.” He was almost immediately discovered by a 
poor woman, who was in great distress through a 
terrible affliction which had befallen her child. Her 
nationality is emphasised by the Evangelists with a 
variety of expression. She is characterised vaguely 
as “a Greek,” not in the limited sense with which 
we are most familiar, but as a generic term for non- 
Jewish people, very much as the Turks and Asiatics 
adopt the designation of “ Frank” for any European. 
Her personal name has come down through tradition 
as Justa, and that of her daughter as Bernice. She 
is called by S. Matthew “a woman of Canaan ’”’—an 
inhabitant of the region into which those who 
escaped extermination had been shut up; and the 
title may have been selected to enhance the loving- 
kindness of the Lord, not without reference to her 
inheritance of the ancient malediction, “ Cursed be 
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Canaan.” She is also called here a Syrophenician 
by descent, probably to distinguish her from those 
Libyo-Phenicians? in the northern coasts of Africa, 
whom the fame of Carthage had made so widely 
known. 

She was, no doubt, in religion a heathen, but was 
possessed by principles which, when called into 
active exercise by the Great Teacher, served her in 
better stead than the orthodox creed did not a few 
of its professors. 

She had heard of the fame of Jesus, probably 
from those “about Tyre and Sidon” who had 
joined the crowds at Capernaum a year before; S. eS 
perhaps they had even told her how the evil spirit ie 
had been cast out of the demoniac in the synagogue, 
and in the fulness of hope and faith she had believed 
all that she heard ; and now that the great Wonder- 
worker was actually come within reach, she hurried 
into His Presence, and, despite every hindrance, threw 
herself at His feet in supplication for mercy. He 
must have been surprised by the title with which she 
addressed Him, “ Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou S. Matt. 
Son of David,” for it was that which bespoke the 
Jewish Messiah, the Saviour of the world. But He 
met her petition by an instantaneous rebuff: “Let 
the children first be filled: for it is not meet to 
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take the children’s bread, and to cast it unto the 
dogs.” It would have checked the eagerness of most 
suppliants, but hers was no common faith, and her 
determination to find relief was only equalled by 
the soreness of her need. Though there was much 
that she could not have expected, and for which she 
was unprepared, in the language that He used, it 
was not altogether harsh, and she caught at what- 
ever seemed to mitigate it. It is quite possible also 
that there was something either in the expression of 
His face or the tone of His voice, which lessened the 
discouragement. 

She had often heard her people characterised as 
eee dogs.” It was a title by which “the Jews, whose 
pacrce i, first care it was to hate, to mock, and to curse all 
XV. 26, besides themselves, disgraced the Gentiles.” The 

noble nature of the dog finds no recognition in the 
history of the Old or New Testaments.? Among 
Wood, Bible Jews, dogs were regarded as wild, savage, undomes- 
a we ticated animals, which prowled about cities as the 
scavengers of the streets, with no masters and no 
homes. 

But Jesus, by the use of a diminutive not to be ex- 
pressed in English,* softened not a little the harshness 
of the comparison, implying that the dogs to which 
He likened them were not excluded from the house. 
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And the woman, with the instincts of a Gentile, with 
whom the dog was not only a favourite, but an 
almost necessary companion, having its place at the 
domestic hearth, turned it at once into an argument 
in her favour, and replied, “ Yes, Lord”—or if we 
admit the truer reading—‘I accept the position, 
“for the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs.”’ What she meant to convey must have 
been something like this: ‘I do not deny that 
the Jews are the first object of Your care and 
ministration. They are the true children; and I 
am far from asking that they should ever be super- 
seded in their rightful prerogative; but the very 
fact that You should speak of their being first fed 
seems to imply that our turn will come after them, 
and Your mitigation of the harsh unfeeling by- 
word, which the Jews adopt, encourages me to 
persevere in my petition. Let the full board, then 
—the plentiful bread of grace,—be reserved for the 
Jewish children; but only let me be as the dog 
under the table, to partake of the crumbs of mercy 
and comfort that fall from it.’ 

Such a pleading as that was irresistible: her prayer 
was answered, and for that saying, and the greatness 
of the faith of which it was the expression, her s. Matt 
daughter was delivered from her dreadful affliction. * * 


Olshausen 
in S. Matt. 
XV. 38. 
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The story places before us a pattern of meekness 
and perseverance rarely equalled. How many, even 
with privileges of teaching and education to which 
she was a stranger, would have taken offence at the 
apparent insult of such a reception as she met with! 
But with all the forbearance of the meek and quiet 
spirit, which disarms opposition, she discerned a 
smile beneath His frown, and won her petition. 
How many, again, if not offended and full of resent- 
ment, would have turned away discouraged! To 
have hoped, as she had done, against hope, and 


' then to have heard that there was One Who could 


give her relief, and to have flung herself at His feet 
in the agony of supplication, and to be so received ! 
Could we have been surprised if despair had 
taken possession of her, and she had hurried from 
His Presence? But faith triumphed over all dis- 
appointment, and “her daughter was made whole 
from that very hour.” Whether it was given to her 
to understand it, we cannot tell; but the seeming 
harshness of her Saviour’s conduct was but a new 
revelation of His unfailing love. The same love 
which, when faith was weak, prompted Him to go 
forth to meet it, led Him to hold Himself back 
when faith was strong, that it might be yet further 
purified and made perfect through trial. 
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NOTES. 


1 It is supposed by some that the above distinction was not 
known, and that the true rendering is a .Phenician Syrian, 
as in some copies, Z¥pa Potvicoa. In the LXX. Canaan is trans- 
lated Bowlkn. 


2 The only mention of a dog as a domestic animal among Jews 
is in Tobit, where Tobias goes forth on a journey to Media, and 
“the young man’s dog with them.”—Tob. v. 16. 


3 The common term of contempt was kvves, Jesus said 
kuvadpia, catellz, little dogs, pet dogs. 


Lange, 
Leben Jesu, 
tn loc. 


XXATY. 


Che Deaf Man with Stammering Congue. 


S. MARK VII. 31-37. 


31. And again, departing from the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, He came 
unto the sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 32. 
And they bring unto Him one zhat 
was deaf, and had an impediment 
in his speech; and they beseech 
Him to put Azs hand upon him. 
33- And He took him aside from the 
multitude, and put His fingers into 
his ears, and He spit, and touched 
his tongue; 34. and looking up to 
heaven, He sighed, and saith unto 


him, EpHPHATHA, that is, Be opened. 
35. And straightway his ears were 
opened, and the string of his tongue 
was loosed, and he spake plain. 36. 
And He charged them that they 
should tell no man: but the more 
He charged them, so much the more 
a great deal they published z¢; 37. 
and were beyond measure astonished, 
saying, He hath done all things 
well: He maketh both the deaf to 
hear, and the dumb to speak. 


AFTER leaving the borders of Tyre, where He 


had cured the Syrophenician’s daughter, our Lord 
proceeded to go “through Sidon,’* but whether 
He actually visited the ancient Phenician capital, 
or only set foot on Sidonian territory, we have no 
means of deciding. If the latter, He would turn 
southwards after making a slight circuit, and take 
the great Roman road direct to Caesarea Philippi. 
But if the former, He must have crossed some of 
the numerous passes of the mountain ranges of 


Libanus and Hermon into the neighbourhood of 
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Damascus. This would take Him through some of 
the grandest highland scenery of Palestine; and Ritter, 


: . Compar. 
when we recall His love of Nature, so often mani- Geogr. of 


Palestine, 


fested in His teaching, it affords a strong presump- i; 465 etc, 


tion that He would not be insensible to such a 
consideration in the selection of His route. 

We are told, moreover, that He came through 
“the midst of the coasts of Decapolis,” which 
favours the supposition, for Damascus ? was one of 
the chief of those ten allied free cities so designated 
by the Romans. Though situated within the 
 tetrarchies of Philip and Antipas, they were inde- 
pendent of any authority but that of their provincial sepp. iii. z. 
governor; and their populations, except so. far as 
enterprising Jews might be tempted there for pur- 
poses of trade, were entirely heathen. On the 
Return from the Captivity the old possessors had 
been unable to re-conquer them; and the ruins of 
ancient monuments, among which are temples to 
numerous Greek divinities, testify to their Pagan rdersheim, 
worship and customs. It is important to notice Pee Po 
this, because it involves our Lord in a larger inter- 
course with the heathen than is commonly supposed, 
and makes it by no means improbable that the 
group of miracles here recorded were wrought upon 


them, and not upon Jews. 


Michaelis 
in loce 


Maldonatus, 
Com. in 
Evangelia. 
Grotius, 


Annotat. 
tn loc. 
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At some stage of His journey through these parts 
they brought to Him “one that was deaf, and had 
an impediment in his speech.” He had not been 
deaf and dumb from his birth, but had lost the 
sense of hearing from some unrecorded cause, per- 
haps a fever or an accident, and this deprivation 
was followed in time, as usually happens, by a diffi- 
culty and indistinctness in speaking? 

What our Lord’s motive was in taking him apart 
from the crowd is by no means obvious.* With our 
Saviour “a moral dealing was the ultimate end of a 
physical cure,” and this was kept in view in the mode 
of working it. Possibly, then, it was a symbolical 
action indicating the necessity of his being separated. 
from his own people, and brought out of heathenism. 
More probably it was designed to concentrate his 
attention upon our Lord’s Own Person, and quicken 
his faith to be healed. For the same reason, per- 
haps, He made use of those manual acts of thrusting 
His fingers into his ears, and touching his tongue 
with the spittle,” because He could employ no words 
to strengthen his confidence. He prepared the 
man, so to speak, by a foretaste of what was to 
follow through His intervention; as an old writer 
has expressed it, “ by forcing His fingers into the 
ears, and moistening the tongue, He testified that 
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it was He by Whose hand the closed passages could 
be pierced, and the tongue that clave to the roof of 
the mouth recover its motive power.” 

Then followed an upward look to heaven, as well 
to convince him that it was more than human aid 
that he was about to receive, as to express His 
union with the Father. A moment more and He 
heaved a sigh and uttered a groan of sympathy for 
the sorrow that is in the world, and the word of 
authority—a single word—Ephphatha,® broke from 
His lips. He spake, and it was done. 

If we could be quite sure that the man was a 
Gentile—a native of those Greek-speaking cities— 
the word would help to the settlement of an open Edersheim, 
question, whether our Lord usually spoke in the reed 47 
ordinary vernacular of the Jews, or adopted the 
Greek of the more educated classes. If both lan- 
guages had been in familiar use by Him, the circum- 
stances of the case would at once have suggested 
the adoption of Greek rather than Aramaic. It is 
of little consequence that He could not in either 
case have been heard by the man himself; the 
narrative clearly indicates that his friends had 
drawn near, and were within sound of the Speaker’s 
voice. 

But, in whatever language, it was a word of power. 


S. Matt. 
Vili. 4 5 ix. 30. 
S. Mark 

i 445-V 43 


S. Matt. 
XV. 30. 
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“The channels of hearing”? were unstopped, and, if 
we accept the reading of the oldest manuscript,° 
“immediately the string of his tongue was loosed.” 
It is a significant change in the order of words, 
affording additional proof that it was not a case of 
congenital deafness. He needed only the restora- 
tion of the sense of hearing, to recover the faculty 
of articulate speech, and “he spake plain.” 

The oft-repeated charge was once more given— 
once more to be disregarded—“ that they should 
tellno man.” It seems strange that after what He 
had done, the mere knowledge of His wishes did not 
insure obedience; but the instinctive and irrepres- 
sible desire following upon the reception of any 
great blessing, to speak of it to others was too strong 
for them. It is quite possible that they misunder- 
stood His motives, and set it down to a modest 
shrinking from the praise and popularity which in 
their eyes was so well earned, and this misconcep- 
tion gave them an additional impulse to do what 
their natural inclinations prompted, so “the more 
He charged them, so much the more a great deal 
they published it.” 

S. Matthew testifies that it was not the only 
miracle of the kind, but that multitudes of “lame, 
blind, dumb, maimed, and many others,” were 
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healed, so that the amazement of the people knew 
no bounds; and he concludes with an expression 
which goes far to confirm the belief that those upon 
whom the miraculous cures were wrought belonged 
to the heathen population. “They glorified,” he 
says, “the God of Israel.” It would have been 
wholly inappropriate if applied to Jews. . 

S. Mark records the exclamations in which their 
admiration expressed itself, and they carry us back 
to the utterances of the prophet ages before, and are 
an unconscious witness to their fulfilment, and to 
Christ’s claim to the Messiahship : “ Then the eyes 
of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped: then shall the lame man 
leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing.” 


NOTES. 


1 This is the correct text according to the oldest Mss. and 
Versions. Cf. i. 259. 

2 There is some difference in the ancient enumerations of the 
cities. Pliny names Scythopolis, Hippos, Gadara, Pella, Phila- 
delphia, Gerasa, Dion, Conatha, Damascus, and Raphana (H. N. 
vy. 18). He gives the extent of the territory at about one hundred 
miles long, by sixty broad. 

3 woyAdXos is used in the LXX. for dumb, but etymologically 
implies merely “‘ difficulty of speech.” 


Isa, xxxv. 
5, 6. 
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4 This is the first occasion on which He adopted this course. 
The only other recorded instance is in the kindred miracle that 
followed shortly after. Of. viii. 23. 


5 There was a belief at the time in the medicinal virtue of 
saliva. ‘‘It is from this action of our Saviour that the Roman 
Catholics formed their custom of touching with spittle the ears 
and nostrils of the persou to be baptized.” Cf. Morison, 8. Mark, 
tm loc. 


6 This is the Aramaic form of the Ethpael imperative. It has 
been thought that the stress laid on the few Aramaic expressions, 
such as this, ‘‘ Talitha cumi,” and ‘‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani,” 
is an inference that He usually spoke Greek, but it is hardly a 
legitimate one. 


7 dxoal, instead of wrd, implies the sense rather than the actual 
organs of hearing. 


8 The Sinaitic Ms, 


XO, 
Che Feeding of the Four Chougand. 


S. Mark 


x. In those days the multitude 
being very great, and having nothing 
to eat, Jesus called His disciples 
unto Hz, and saith unto them, 2. 
I have compassion on the multitude, 
because they have now been with 
Me three days, and have nothing to 
eat: 3. and if I send them away 
fasting to their own houses, they 
will faint by the way: for divers of 
them came from far. 4. And His 
disciples answered Him, From 
whence can a man satisfy these 
meen with bread here in the wilder- 
ness? 5. And He asked them, How 
many loaves have ye? And they 


VIII. 1-9. 


said, Seven. 6 And He com- 
manded the people to sit down on 
the ground: and He took the seven 
loaves, and gave thanks, and brake, 
and gave to His disciples to set be- 
fore theme; and they did set thenz 
before the people. 7. And they had 
a few small fishes: and He blessed, 
and commanded to set them also 
before them. 8. So they did eat, 
and were filled: and they took up of 
the broken meat that was left seven 
baskets. 9. And they that had 
eaten were about four thousand: 
and He sent them away. 


S. AUGUSTINE expressed satisfaction that the s. August. 
providential record of this miracle by Evangelists, 


who recorded the 


kindred miraculous 


feeding 


of the five thousand, had preserved it from the 


attacks of hostile critics. 


But what kept them off 


in an earlier age has been found to interpose no 
barrier in these later times, when the credibility of 
the Gospel narrative is so fiercely assailed. 
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de Consens 
Evang. 
il. 50. 


De Wette 


on S. Matt. 


XV. 29. 
Schleier- 
macher on 
S. Luke. 
Neander, 
Life of 
Christ, 


287 (Bohn). 
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This account has been spoken of as “a loose tra- 
dition,” or “an ill-remembered reproduction” of the 
former, but the only ground for the supposition is 
the surprise of the Apostles, “ Whence can a man 
satisfy these men with bread here in the wilder- 
ness?” If, it is said, they had seen a similar mul- 
titude supernaturally fed, they would have expected 
a repetition of the same creative act for a corre- 
sponding necessity. It is a plausible objection, but 
admits, as will be seen, of satisfactory explanation. 
Leaving this for the moment, we turn to a con- 
sideration of numerous facts which are wholly in 
consistent with the suggested theory. Almost all 
the details of the two narratives are different. The 
mode of distribution through the agency of the 
Apostles! is the only point in which they exactly 
agree. Some uncertainty, it is true, hangs round 
the scene of this miracle, but the most that can be 
said is, that it was at least in the same neighbour- 
hood as the first. There is no question that that 
was in a desert adjoining Bethsaida Julias, on the 
north-eastern side of the lake. It may be inferred 
that this was wrought on the same coast, for it is 
said that Jesus had reached the further shore through 
the midst of Decapolis, and that after the multi- 
tudes had been dismissed, He took ship and crossed 
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over to Magdala? on the Galilean side. There is, 
however, no evidence to enable us to fix the exact 
locality. 

In all other points and characteristic features 
there is distinct divergence. 

_In the earlier miracle the people were Jews, 
chiefly from the Jewish towns of Capernaum, 
Tiberias, and Bethsaida, on the western side of 
the lake, pilgrims preparing to go up to the 
approaching Passover. In the later they were s, Hilary in 
Gentiles. All the history which immediately pre- genes 
cedes is occupied with our Lord’s ministry among 
the semi-heathen population of Decapolis; and an 
expression of S. Matthew, in describing the effect 
produced upon them by His miracles, where hes, matt 
says that “they glorified the God of Israel,” admits *” *" 
of no other explanation than that they were not 
Israelites themselves. This, added to their wonder 
at the sight of His miracles, which would have been 
unaccountable in the Galileans after a ministry of 
two years amongst them, leaves little doubt of 
their non-Jewish nationality. 

The time also differed. When the five thousand 
were fed the Passover was nigh at hand, as S. John s, john 
says, and it is borne out by the undesigned coinci- ae 
dence that the remaining Evangelists all call atten- 


Acts ix. 25. 
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tion to the abundance of grass,? which springs up in 
Palestine at this time of the year. 

Whereas, in describing what took place at the 
second miracle, there is no such allusion. It is 
merely said that they sat “on the ground.” From 
the sequence of events several weeks must have 
elapsed, and, as usually happens in that country, the 
verdure had dried up and withered, and called for 
no observation. 

There is, moreover, a marked difference preserved 
throughout all the narratives in the kind of baskets 
used for gathering up the fragments in the two cases. 

In the first, each one of the Twelve unstrapped 
the wicker wallet which, in accordance with custom, 
he would take with him on his travels, and filled it 
with the broken pieces; and this accounts for the 
number of the baskets corresponding with that of 
the Apostles. In the second a much larger basket 4 
was used, for on one occasion it served to hold S. 
Paul when he was let down through a window in 
the walls of Damascus. It is a noteworthy coinci- 
dence that the more capacious basket is found in 
connection with a prolonged sojourn in a heathen 
district, when a larger store of “clean” provisions 
would be required than could be carried in the 
ordinary cophinus or wallet5 
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Again, the multitudes in the first miracle were 
more, and the loaves and fishes fewer in number 
than in the second; and herein may be found a 
further and decisive argument against the supposed 
invention of the latter account. A forger would 
have reversed the statistics, and made the numbers 
greater and the provisions smaller in the second 
case; for nothing could be gained by inventing 
such a narrative if it did not tend, so to speak, to 
magnify the wonder-working power of our Lord. 

Lastly, there is a striking difference in the results. 
When the Jewish crowds witnessed that great 
creative act they were filled with enthusiasm and 
excitement. The expected Messiah had shown 
Himself in their midst, and they broke out with 
the cry, “This is of a truth that Prophet thats yon 
should come into the world ;” and then they were % %# "5 
so carried away with the conviction, that nothing 
would satisfy them till they had tried to “to take 
Him by force and make Him a king.” 

The heathen multitude, on the other hand, less 
excitable, because they had no such expectations, 
dispersed without any demonstration, when their 
wants were satisfied and they realised that Jesus 


was about to depart. 
A full consideration, therefore, of the circum- 
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stances of the second miracle furnishes ample 
proof of the authenticity of the record, none what- 
ever that it is of spurious origin. 

The question of the Apostles, which has supplied 
the assailants of its credibility with their chief 
argument, admits of a double solution, either of 
which will satisfy the requirements of the case. If 
the multitudes were Gentiles, the Apostles might 
well have hesitated before concluding that their 
Master would work such a miracle for them, as He 
had done for the Jews. There was no lesson harder 
for them to learn, than that all® alike were eligible 
for His bounty. 

Or again, we may find the explanation in their 
slowness to believe. It is only another illustration 
of the proverbial forgetfulness of past mercies. 
Had not God cleft the rock in the wilderness to 
satisfy the thirst of the wanderers? Had He not 
given them quails from heaven? And was it not 
true that when the fountain dried up, and 
the pangs of hunger returned, they forgot the 
past, and in their ingratitude murmured against 
Him ? 

It has been well said, “It is only the man of full- 
formed faith, of a faith which as yet the Apostles 
did not possess, who argues from the past to the 
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future, and truly derives confidence from God’s 
former dealings of faithfulness and love.” 

The spiritual teaching to be drawn from the 
history differs in no way from that which the 
kindred record supplied, but we ‘may gather an 
additional fragment of instruction from the words, 
“So they did eat, and were filled.” It is a signi- 
ficant expression in the original, “ They were fed to 
satisfaction.” That such a result followed, was the 
consequence of their being fed by Him alone Who 
“satisfies. the empty soul, and filleth the hungry 
soul with gladness.” There is need to be reminded 
of this in an age when men are pointed to other 
sources of satisfaction—to education, to culture, and 
to refinement, and bidden to find their highest enjoy- 
ment in these and suchlike pursuits. If they bear 
no reference to Him towards Whom all that is 
noblest and best in Nature and Art is designed to 
lead us, they will turn out to be but “broken 
cisterns that hold no water.” 

There is only one answer to the inquiry, “ From 
whence can a man satisfy these men with bread ?” 
and it is contained in the words, “‘ He that cometh ¢. yonn 
to Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on vi. 35- 
Me shall never thirst.” | 
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NOTES. 
1 Cf. i, 229. 


2 Magdala. The best Mss. give Magadan as the name of the 
place. Possibly it bore both names. The modern El-Mejdil is 
clearly the representative of the former. The Dalmanutha of §8. 
Mark is not mentioned elsewhere ; but it must have been either a 
town or district on the south-western side of the lake. 


3 


® <The latter rain” fell during the greater part of the month of 
March, and was followed by a great outburst of spring verdure, 
which would be most noticeable about the time of the Passover. 


4 omupis, Lat. sporta, was a large provision-basket, much used 
for meals, hence the phrase de?rvov dd oruptoos. It was perhaps 
more of the nature of a hamper. 


5 The miracle of the five thousand took place during a short 
absence only from Galilean territory. The ‘“‘cophinus” would 
contain ample provision for this, but His travels through the 
tewns of Decapolis had occupied a considerable time. 


6 Cf. the case of the Syrophenician woman. ‘‘Send her 
away,” they cried. S. Matt. xv. 23, 


Sox 


Che Demand for a Sign. 


S. MARK VIII. 10-21. 


to, And straightway He entered 
into a ship with His disciples, and 
came into the parts of Dalmanutha. 
1x. And the Pharisees came forth, 
and began to question with Him, 
seeking of Him a sign from heaven, 
tempting Him. 12. And He sighed 
deeply in His spirit,’ and saith, 
Why doth this generation seek 
after a sign? verily I say unto 
you, There shall no sign be given 
unto this generation, 13. And He 
left them, and entering into the 
ship again departed to the other 
side. 

14. Now the disciples had for- 
gotten to take bread, neither had 
they in the ship with them more 
than one loaf. 15. And He charged 
them, saying, Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, and of 


the leaven of Herod. 16. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, 
Lt zs because we have no bread. 
17. And when Jesus knew 7¢, He 
saith unto them, Why reason ye, 
because ye have no bread? perceive 
ye not yet, neither understand ? 
have ye your heart yet hardened? 
18. Having eyes, see ye not? and 
having ears, hear ye not? and do 
ye not remember? 19. When I 
brake the five loaves among five 
thousand, how many baskets full of 
fragments took ye up? They say 
unto Him, Twelve. 20. And when 
the seven among four thousand, 
how many baskets full of frag- 
ments took yeup? And they said, 
Seven. 21. And He said unto them, 
How zs zt that ye do not under- 
stand? 


Our Lord had been travelling, if not actually 
in heathen territory, at least where He had been 


brought into contact with heathens. 


The eagerness 


with which He had been welcomed in the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon and of Decapolis, was in striking 
contrast to the reception that awaited Him on His 
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return to Galilee. No sooner had He landed on 
the western shore of the lake, in Dalmanutha, which 
was probably the southern part not far from Mag- 
dala, than the Pharisees “came forth” to meet Him. 
Whether it merely means that they came from the 
neighbouring cities, such as Tiberias, where they 
dwelt, or whether it points to a place of waiting, 
where, it may be, they had watched the progress of 
His well-known boat approaching, they lost no time 
in entering into a controversy as soon as He 
arrived. 

S. Mark, “for whom the beginnings of things had 
a charm,” says that they “began to question with 
Him, seeking of Him a sign from heaven, tempting 
Him.” The last words leave it quite clear what 
their object was: they wished to put Him to the 
test, to incite Him to make an attempt in which 
they hoped He might fail. 

They intimated that they were not satisfied with 
what they had seen. The miracles of healing 
might be nothing more than the result of superior — 
medical skill; the dispossession of evil spirits, they 
had told Him before, they believed to have been 
effected by Beelzebub. If He wished to establish 
His Messianic claims above all doubt and suspicion, 
it behoved Him to give them a sign direct. from 
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heaven, where neither man nor devil could possibly 
be the moving cause. They would be quite satisfied 
if He would rain manna from above, or stay the 
sun in its course, or awake the thunder in a clear 
sky; any of these would put the question on quite 
another footing, and they would be the first to 
believe in Him. But He knew their hypocrisy, and 
that beneath all their pretended anxiety to be con- 
vinced, there lay a dogged determination to shut 
their eyes to every sign, and close their hearts 
against Him. 

He might have reminded them in so many words 
that they had the very evidence they asked for; 
but it may be, having in His mind the preternatural 
star which had presided over His Birth, and the 
scene when the very heavens had opened to attest 
His mission at His Baptism, He told them in irony 


that all their boasted skill in watching the ever- S. Matt. 


changing sky, and pretending to be able to forecast 
sunshine and rain, fair weather and foul, only 
aggravated their guilt in refusing to discern the 
signs of the times. No sign, He solemnly assured 
them, such as they asked should be given, not at 
least till it would be too late, for when “the sun 
should be darkened” in open day, they would have 
rejected Him for ever. No wonder that “He 


Xvi. 3. 


S. Matt. 
XXiv. 29. 


S. Mark 


ix. 30. 
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sighed deeply in His spirit.”? It may have been 
in His human shrinking from that fearful hour, 
when He should hang upon the cross amid super- 
natural darkness ; it must have been as well, out of 
the depths of an untold pity for hearts that He 
longed in vain to save. And so, knowing the utter 
uselessness of complying with their request, as far 
as they were concerned, and having no temptation 
to make an ostentatious display of miraculous power 
for His Own aggrandisement, He quitted their 
shores, no more to return to do any work amongst 
them.? 

From Dalmanutha He embarked, and the boat 
was turned in the direction of the north-east coast. 
During the voyage nothing was spoken; at least 
there is no record of any conversation, and the 
thought of what had occurred may well have filled 
the heart of Jesus with sadness and gloom. But as 
soon as they landed, the disciples were troubled 
by the discovery that, in the hurry and confusion 
of their sudden departure, they had forgotten to 
supply themselves with necessary provisions; and 
while they were discussing what was best to be 
done, Jesus broke His silence by bidding them 
‘beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
leaven of Herod.” His mind was full of His late 
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interview, in which they had exhibited such a 
complete misapprehension of His mission, and 
dreading the possibility of its spreading to His 
disciples, He uttered the warning with a more than 

usual caution.4 Their reply proved that though 

they did not misapprehend Him, as the Pharisees had 

done, they were yet slow of understanding, and with 

little perception of spiritual truths. The mention 

of leaven suggested at once the conclusion that He 

had overheard their discussion, and they associated 

it with their need of bread.> “He tells us,” they iat sea 
seem to say, “that if we buy bread from a Pharisee Lightfoot 
or a Sadducee, the bread would defile us, as it would ™ ”e. 
if we bought it from a Samaritan.” And at once Se 
He exposed their mistake by recalling the miracles Words, 
which He had worked in their presence for the ee 
supply of food by supernatural power. How could 

they be perplexed by such a difficulty as this? 
Then, after eliciting from them the fact that they had 
forgotten nothing of the external circumstances— 

the numbers of the people and of the loaves, and the 
basketsful of fragments that remained over, and even 

the kind of baskets® which had been used on each 
occasion—He asked in sorrow of heart, how it was 

that they had failed so completely to understand the 


meaning of His acts? If they had learned nothing 


S. Matt. 


XVi, 12. 
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more from them, they ought at least to have 
gathered this, that in His Presence there need be no 
anxious care about bread. S. Mark says no more, 
but 8. Matthew tells us that their understandings 
were opened, and that they discovered that by “the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees,” He 
spoke of their doctrine. 


NOTES. 


1 The Jews paid great attention to the forecast of weather. 
They watched the smoke, ¢.g., at the Feast of Tabernacles. If it 
turned northward, they expected much rain the following year; if 
southward, little. Cf. Talm. Bab. Yoma, 21 b. 


2) Cis1. 6m: 


3 He did not return to carry on His work. In ch. ix. 30 we 
find Him there, but only as it were in private; “He would not 
that any one should know” of His visit. 


4 The combination of ‘‘Take heed, beware,” is very ex- 
pressive. 


> There were frequent disputes about the use of leaven, 
whether ¢.g. heathen leaven, or Cuthean, were permissible ; and 
Lightfoot says, ‘‘The disciples thought that Christ cautioned 
them concerning the leaven of the Pharisees; but withal they 
suspected some silent reproof for not bringing bread along with 
them.” 


6 Cf. i. 282, 280 n. 
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S. MARK VIII. 22-26. 


22. And He cometh to Bethsaida ; 
and they bring a blind man unto 
Him, and besought Him to touch 
him. 23. And He took the blind 
man by the hand, and led him out 
of the town ; and when He had spit 
on his eyes, and put A/7zs hands upon 
him, he asked him if he saw ought. 


see men as trees, walking. 25. After 
that He put A/zs hands again upon 
his eyes, and made him look up: 
and he was restored, and saw every 
man clearly. 26. And He sent him 
away to his house, saying, Neither 
go into the town; nor tell z# to any 
in the town. 


24. And he looked up, and said, 1 


THIS miracle corresponds closely in many par- 
ticulars to that of the restoration of “one that S. Mark 
was deaf, and had an impediment in his speech,” 
and in parts the description is clothed in the very 
same language. Both are introduced to the reader 
in the same way: the scene is laid in the same dis- 
trict: the subjects of the cures are of the same 
nationality :? and the mode of healing adopted is 
almost peculiar to these alone.? One distinguishing 
feature explains the motive that must have weighed 
with the Evangelist in preserving the record of both 
in such close proximity to each other. The point 


of difference is that in the earlier, as in all other 
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miraculous restorations, the cure was immediate, in 
the later it was gradual and progressive. 

Of the deaf man it is said, “ They bring unto Him 
one that was deaf, . .. and they beseech Him to 
put His hands upon him;” of the blind, “They 
bring a blind man unto Him, and besought* Him to 
touch him.” There is no change of tense in the 
original, but the parallel is exact. 

In both cases it is the friends who intercede. It 
illustrates a truth that is full of comfort, that Christ 
was not infrequently influenced as much by the 
faith of others, as by that of the sick and afflicted 
themselves. Indeed, it has been said that “the 
Gospel history almost throughout is a system of 
relief through the medium of others.” 

The scene is the eastern side of the lake at 
Bethsaida Julias.2 There is no intimation that 
Jesus had crossed over to the western shore, but 
every reason to believe that He had closed His 
ministry there at the conclusion of His encounter 
with the delegates from the Sanhedrim. His final 
direction to the restored man not to go into the 
town, but to return home, when added to other 
considerations, points to some city of Decapolis as 
his native place, and consequently to his heathen 
origin. He was led apart like the other, not as has 
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been suggested, that when restored his eyes might Bengelius 
rest upon the beauties of Nature in the country,” ”” 
rather than on the works of man in the town, but 
that, in privacy and undisturbed intercourse with 
the Great Physician, his wants might be made fully 
known, and his faith quickened into a more recep- 
tive state. 

It is one of the most touching pictures in the 
Bible,—Christ, “the Light of the world,” hand in 
hand with a man that was blind. Well indeed 
may it have created surprise that no Christian artist Ee 
should ever have seized upon the subject, so sug- Witla 
gestive alike of exquisite treatment and spiritual ofthe 
teaching! We often wonder how deeply the spec- “™*™ 
tators were touched by what they saw, and whether 
that “vision of beauty” ever faded from their 
memory, or remained as a joy for ever. 

No sooner had Jesus and the blind man with- 
drawn from the crowd than He anointed his eyes, 
and laid His hands upon them, and then inquired 
of him if sight had returned. The man had not 
been born blind, so was able to recognise objects ; 
but his vision was as yet imperfect, and in the mist 
and through the film, the forms of men were magni- 
fied and distorted. They looked like trees, but 
they could not be, for they moved about. Again 
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his eyes were touched by the Divine hand, and 
immediately he saw clearly,’ for every object stood 
out in plain and well-defined outline. 

In the light of the previous miracle, it calls for 
no further consideration, save in that one particular 
which separates it from every other. The mode of 
cure is a parable in act; its teaching is in exact 
harmony with that enforced by the gradual growth 
of the corn, “ first the blade. then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” It is worthy of notice that 
both have been preserved in this Gospel alone. In 
opening the eyes of the spiritually blind God is 
not fettered; “there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God that worketh all in all.” 
The life of the soul, then, may be developed at 
once by a sudden crisis, for “with God all things 
are possible ;” but the normal process is according 
to the analogy of the natural kingdom, or as the 
restoration of sight to the man at Bethsaida, by 
gradual and progressive efforts. 

If it should be thought that because in the 
majority of His miracles the effect was immediate, 
and the cure complete, therefore the same law of 
proportion should be expected in the restoration of 
spiritual sicknesses, it must not be forgotten that 
the direct teaching by parable has infinitely greater 
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weight than the indirect through act and deed. It 
is true that there is much to be learned from our 
Lord’s mode of working, as, for instance, in this 
very miracle the means employed prefigured the 
human ministries of the Church, and we accept it 
at once, because it is corroborated by what He taught 
openly and without reserve. He nowhere® said, 
either in sermon or parable, that the sanctification 
of the heart was a sudden thing, and therefore 
we refuse to interpret His instantaneous cures as 
furnishing an illustration for the manner in which 
this moral and spiritual change is to be sought or 
obtained. 

On the other hand, we have no hesitation in 
accepting the mode of healing in this particular 
miracle as a model for the development of the inner 
life of the soul, because it is in perfect harmony 
with what He taught in the parables that dealt 
directly with the subject. It will be an encourage- The Parables 


: See . : of the 
ment, in an age of religious revival and excitement, | oven, of 


the Mustard- 
Seed, and of 


Spirit and the appointed means of grace to increase the a 
growth o 


in wisdom and stature, not by abnormal growth, the Com. 
but with steady advance from grace to grace till the 


to quiet Christians who are striving by the Holy 


end is reached. 
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NOTES. 


1 All that is certain is that both were in the eastern territory. 
It has been commonly assumed that the former miracle was 
wrought close to the Sea of Galilee ; but it is an assumption, and 
has been here treated assuch. Cf. i. 266-8. 


2 Cf. i. 269. 


3 The only other recorded instance is that of the blind man 
restored by having his eyes anointed and washing in the Pool of 
Siloam—S. John ix. 1-8. 


+ Tt is the present tense in both, used, as so often by S. Mark, 
to make the description more vivid. 


° Some have supposed that it was the Galilean Bethsaida, pro- 
bably from a mistaken idea that Dalmanutha, from which our Lord 
had just crossed over, was on the eastern shore. On this supposi- 
tion it has been concluded that He was forbidden to enter the 
town because of the sins of the inhabitants. ‘‘ Woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida !” 


6 According to the best mss. his exact exclamation was, “I 
discern men, for as trees I see them walking.” Probably it 
expresses a broken utterance, and might be understood thus: ‘I 
notice some men—that is, indistinct like trees—but they cannot be 
trees, for they are walking about.” 


7 cat duéBAeWer is now accepted instead of cal éroinoey avrov 
dvaBréat, and the meaning is, he saw “the men,” which were 
before indistinct, quite clearly, and ‘‘all things” plainly that he 
looked at afterwards. 


8 The nearest approach is where the Father brings forth the 
best robe, and a ring and shoes, for the Prodigal Son on his return 
(S. Luke xv. 22); but as these were ornaments not of the Slave, but 
of the free, it more probably symbolises ‘his rehabilitation in 
Baptismal privileges,” which do not carry with them complete 
Sanctification. Cf, Collect for Christmas Day. 


XXXVIIL 


S, Peter's great Confession. 


S. MaRK VIII. 27-33. 


27. And Jesus went out, and His 
disciples, into the towns of Casarea 
Philippi: and by the way He asked 
His disciples, saying unto them, 
Whom do men say thatIam? 28. 
And they answered, John the Bap- 
tist: but some say, Elias; and 
others, One of the prophets. 29. 
And He saith unto them, But whom 


say ye that I am? And Peter 
answereth and saith unto Him, 
Thou art the Christ. 30. And He 


charged them that they should tell 
no manofHim. 31. And He began 


to teach them, that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and be 
rejected of the elders, and of the 
chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise 
again. 32. And He spake thaz 
saying openly. And Peter took 
Him, and began to rebuke Him. 
33. But when He had turned about 
and looked on His disciples, He 
rebuked Peter, saying, Get thee 
behind Me, Satan: for thou savour- 
est not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men. 


From Bethsaida Julias our Lord, at one of the 


greatest crises in His ministry, retired from His 
favourite haunts by the Sea of Galilee, and went 
northwards through the “coasts” and villages of 
Cesarea Philippi. Whether He had visited this 
place before is not certain, but the interest belong- 
ing to the physical features of the country, as well 
as to its historic associations, was such that He 


would naturally desire to see it. The situation of 
298 
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the town is unique, and combines elements of gran- 
deur and beauty in the mighty overhanging Hermon 
and the rich luxuriant plain watered with the springs 
of the Jordan. If its identification with Laish or 
Dan be abandoned, its ancient history is wholly 
Pagan. Under the name of Panium it obtained 
notoriety for its sanctuary of the god Pan. In 
Herodian times it was enlarged by the Tetrarch 
Philip,! and its name changed to commemorate both 
himself and the Emperor. But its old heathen 
appellation was soon revived. Paneas became the 
seat of a Christian bishopric, and the ruins of the 
place are found in the site of the modern Banias. 

It was a turning-point in our Lord’s history, and He 
felt the necessity of undisturbed intercourse with 
His disciples. He was anxious for an opportunity 
of talking over with them the progress of events, 
and ascertaining from their lips the general impres- 
sion which His works and teaching had made upon 
the people at large. Two years at least had passed— 
two-thirds of the appointed time—amply sufficient to 
enable them to form a decided judgment upon His 
claims. At first He inquired about the opinions 
current among those who had in no sense joined 
His society. What do “the men” say? What do 
“the multitudes” say about Me? The disciples 
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had. often, no doubt, heard the subject freely can- 
vassed, and they gathered up the floating ideas of 
His Person into three main convictions. 

One party, influenced perhaps by the superstitious 
Antipas and the Herodians, imagined that He was 
the murdered Baptist risen from the dead ; another 
recognised in His wonder-working power the long- 
expected Elijah; while a third, impressed by His 
anxious and sorrowful look, which had deepened so 
much during the last weeks, as well as from a hope 
that the lost treasures of the Temple were about to 2 Mace. 
be restored, thought that He was Jeremiah, or “one e Meth 
of the prophets.” Such was the popular judgment. *% ™* 
It was perhaps neither more nor less than He 
looked for. It showed that He had got. hold of 
the people; that they were satisfied that He was 
some “ Great One,” and that there was considerable 
diversity in the character of His work, for He had 
revived the memory of not one merely, but of several 
of their greatest; but no real progress had been 
made towards a general acceptance of His true 
Mission as the Messiah. The Jews had become so 
wholly engrossed in the idea that their future 
Deliverer must restore their political independence, 
that they had no eye for One Who seemed careless 
of their national hopes and prejudices, and bent 
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only upon the restoration of spiritual privileges. 
Even the Baptist had need to be reminded that there 
were other characteristics of the Messiah than the 
power of deliverance from the hands of an enemy. 

Fully convinced of the fact that, as far as the 
public at large was concerned, there was no recog- 
nition of His Messiahship, He turned to His near 
companions, with satisfaction, no doubt, but not 
without anxiety, for “many of His disciples had 
gone away backwards,” and the shock may have 
been felt by the Twelve; and He asked with an 
earnest emphasis, “ But you 2—who do you say that I 
am?” It was a critical moment. There was some 
excuse for the people. They had only seen Him at 
intervals; they had witnessed one miracle here, 
and another there; but the inner circle of disciples 
had been with Him from the beginning. Had that 
prolonged training been only labour lost? There 
was no hesitation in the answer. With characteristic 
impetuosity, as the mouthpiece of all, confident that 
none would contradict him, S. Peter broke out into 
the great confession, “Thou art the Christ.”? It 
was a noble witness to the truth, and it called forth 
a blessing upon him who bore it, though with a 
praiseworthy modesty it is suppressed in the Gospel 
which was so peculiarly his own. 
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If we notice here the memorable words by which 
our Lord followed up His blessing, words round 
which so much ecclesiastical controversy has gathered, 
it is not to reopen the unhappy strife, but simply to 
exemplify once more the custom which He so largely 
adopted, and which gave to His teaching a freshness 
unknown to the Rabbis, viz., of seizing His illustra- 
tions from the sights by which He was surrounded. 

It was, it is almost certain, as He looked upon the 
gigantic rock crowned with the castle of Subeibeh,* Ritter, 
unassailable from its strength and position, that He eee 
saw no inapt figure of the solid foundation upon ™ ** 
which His spiritual kingdom was to rest, and turn- 
ing to the “Rock-man,” whom He Himself had 
named, He said, “ Thou art Peter, and on this rock s. Matt. 
I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall” * 
not prevail against it.” 

That splendid eulogy was soon to be followed by 
a severe rebuke ; for the hopes -which his confes- 
sion had kindled, that at least the Apostles realised 
His Mission, were immediately dashed by the clearest 
evidence that their chief had wholly misunderstood 
that the Messiah must be “ despised and rejected of 
men, a Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 

The anticipation of the Cross, which was always 
present in His mind, had found expression from 


S. John 
li. 19; 
iii. 14. 


S. Matt. 


x. 38. 
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time to time, but only in enigmatical predictions. 
“ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up.” “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up.” “He that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after Me is not worthy of Me.” But they were 
passed by without notice. Jewish ideas at that 
time hardly admitted of a suffering Messiah ; indeed 
so wholly had the prophecies of His humiliation 
dropped out of sight, that it has been said that no 
Rabbi of our Lord’s generation had ventured to 
teach that He must suffer.® 

The time had arrived when the truth must be 
revealed “ openly,” without reserve or disguise, and 
so “ He began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things,” and be publicly rejected 
by the great council of the nation, and put to 
death. He did not fail to add that which should 
have brought them consolation, that though death 
must be endured He could not be holden of it, but 
would rise again after three days. But this part of 
the announcement was wholly lost upon the be- 
wildered Apostle. His ambitious views, and hig 
intense personal love for his Master, made him rebel 
against the bare possibility of suffering and death, 
and taking Him aside he remonstrated with Him, 
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and protested that it must not be. “God forbid! it 
must not, it shall not happen unto Thee.” It was 
a temptation to Jesus to turn aside from His pre- 
destined path. It was an echo of the voice which 
He had heard in the wilderness at the outset of His 
Mission, bidding Him exercise His power for His 
Own deliverance, and it called for a rebuke not a 
whit less severe. 

“ Stand not in the way before Me; thou art a stone 
of stumbling and rock of offence,” ‘ Get thee behind 
Me, Satan,’® for your mind is set on earthly things, 
you cannot grasp the counsel of the Most High. It 
is through suffering that I must reign; My Crown 
can only be won when I have borne the Cross.” It 
sounds harsh to our ears that our Lord should repeat 
to a misguided but well-intentioned disciple lan- 
guage which He had used to the subtle and malig- 
nant Tempter. But he had been blessed in the 
highest terms for his confession, though our Lord 
allowed that it could only have been made under s. Matt. 
the inspiration of God; even so is he most severely penis 
rebuked now, though the temptation was recog- 
nised by Christ as the suggestion of the Evil One. 
It was an outspoken reproof calculated to awake 
him to a consciousness of what he was doing, and by 
whose influence he was being led ; and if we could 
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read the story of his after-life, it would doubtless tes- 
tify to his gratitude for the revelation which it made 
to him of the true nature of the Messiah’s Kingdom. 


NOTHES. 


1 Herod the Great built a temple in honour of Augustus ; Philip 
called it Cesarea, and added his own name, both for his own 
honour and to distinguish it from Cesarea, Turris Stratonis, the 
well-known sea-port of Palestine. Cf. Joseph. Antiq. xv. 10. 3. 


2 The position of the pronoun is very emphatic in the Greek : 
bets dé riva we NéyeTe elvar ; 


3 The Anointed. He received this title as embracing in His Own 
Person the three offices of Prophet, Priest, and King, to which men 
were admitted by unction. Cf. 1 Kings xix. 16; Exod. xl. 15; 
oe Sam: ial: 


4 Tt rises to the height of 1500 feet, and is guarded on all sides 
by inaccessible gorges. It has been described as ‘‘ the largest of 
its kind in the Hast, and equal in extent even to the pride of 
European castles at Heidelberg.’’—Stanley, Sin. and Palest. 397. 
The origin of the name Subeibeh, given to it in the Crusades, is 
doubtful. 


5 Geikie, in a note on Die Leiden des Messias, by August 
Wiinsche, has maintained that the extracts from Rabbinic 
writings, supposed to contradict this theory, are all indecisive. 
Cf. chap. xlvi. 7. g. 


6 It is quite true that ‘“‘Satan” is used in the Old Testament 
merely for an ‘‘ adversary,” as, e.g., ‘‘ Let Satan stand at his right 
hand,” but it is almost impossible to soften the language, which 
is precisely identical with that used to the Tempter, because S. 
Peter’s suggestion was in spirit an exact echo of his. 


XXXIX. 


Bearing the Cross. 


S. MarK VIII. 34-38. 


34. And when He had called the 
people unto Wz with His disciples 
also, He said unto them, Whosoever 
will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow Me. 35. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it; but who- 
soever Shall lose His life for My sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall save 


if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? 37. or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul? 38. Whosoever therefore shall 
be ashamed of Me and of My words 
in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion; of him also shall the Son of 
Man be ashamed, when He cometh 
in the glory of His Father with the 
holy angels. 


it. 36. For what shall it profit a man, 


THE connection of Christ’s glory with His abase- 
ment, which was brought cut so strikingly when 
the confession of His Godhead was followed by 
the prediction of His Passion, has been very beauti- 
fully illustrated in the picture of a great Christian 
artist.1 The scene is the Carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth; the toil of the day is over, the door is 
open towards the west, when the wearied Son of 
Man stretches out His arms for a momentary relief. 
The sun is just setting, and throws His shadow upon 
the wall—the shadow of a cross. At that instant 
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taining the gifts of the Wise Men, takes in her hand 
the crown which they had presented to Him as 
King, and which she fondly hoped to see Him wear; 
she lifts up her eyes, and they light upon the dark 
shadow cast upon the wall. 

Now there can hardly be a doubt that in her 
heart the future of her Son was thus overclouded. 
It had been so clearly predicted to her when she 
took the Babe into the Temple, that the anticipation 
of the predestined sword must have pierced her 
soul again and again. But probably the disciples 
were troubled by no such forebodings till the 
unreserved declaration of what awaited Him in Jeru- 
salem gave a rude shock to their hopes. The severe 
rebuke to S. Peter for doubting the certainty of His 
prediction must have satisfied them that there was 
no escape. They had then to face the fact that their 
cherished aspirations, their hopes that all obstacles 
would soon be overcome, and that they would sit 
on thrones in His kingdom, were dashed by this 
new revelation. There was, it is true, an element 
of consolation in His utterance, but the bare 
thought that their Master must suffer and die took 
such complete hold of them that they gave it no 
consideration. 

And then He had a still further disclosure to 
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make. Not only must He suffer Himself, but a 
similar fate was in store for them ; and not for them 
only, but for all who wished to become members of 
His Church. Self-sacrifice in place of self-pleasing 
was to be the watchword of His disciples, and, as 
though to impress upon them that it was a law of 
universal application, He called the people within 
the sound of His voice before He proclaimed it. 
“ Whosoever will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 

It was not altogether a new doctrine. Philo- 
sophers had taught men that righteousness is 
naturally persecuted in a sinful world. Plato had piato, 
come very near to our Lord when he said that i. 60. 
“the righteous man will be scourged, tortured, and 
bound, will have his eyes burned out, and at last, 
after suffering every kind of ill, will be impaled ? or 
crucified.” 

But Jesus advanced a step further when He declared 
that a man must take up the cross himself. There 
could be no mistake as to what it implied in its 
literal meaning. Crucifixion was not a Jewish punish- 
ment, but since the Romans had been in posses- 
sion of Palestine® the people had become familiarised 
with it, and must have seen many a condemned 
criminal bearing the instrument of his death to 


De Repub ~ 
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the place of execution. In His prevision of the 
early years of Christianity, our Lord knew that such 
a death awaited some of those to whom He was 
speaking. But the broad principle involved in His 
declaration is that sacrifice is inseparable from the 
Christian calling. 

There is, we know, a wonderful spell in the cry, 
“Come after me,” “Follow me.” All history, profane 
as well as sacred, has shown us this. The great 
Roman general realised its force when he called to 
his soldiers, who shrank from the hardships of the 
Libyan desert, and promised to go before them and 
to command them nothing which he would not first 
do himself. Even so Christ designed to help His 
followers by the assurance that He should first 
suffer that which they would be called to bear. 

In the first of the three arguments brought for- 
ward to enforce the principle, some obscurity is 
caused from the want of one English equivalent for 
the Greek word translated “life.” On His lips it had 
a double significance—viz., that which we now live 
in the flesh, and that which we live in union with 
the life-giving Spirit,—a lower and earthly life, and 
a higher and heavenly. If, He argues, any man 
thinks only of the former, and makes everything 
bend to that, with all its temporal enjoyments and 
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self-pleasing, he will forfeit all right to the latter. 
If, however, he learns to sit loosely to that, and is 
prepared to resign it whenever a strong sense of 
duty prompts the resignation, he carries in his hand 
a passport into a higher and nobler existence. 
“Whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and the 
gospel’s, the same shall save it.” 

That is the first inducement, and the second is 
not unlike it. It rests upon the vast disproportion 
between the two lives. 

He pictures to His hearers a man placed upon 
trial for his conduct, and condemned to forfeit * all 
claim to eternal life, because he has thought only of 
the present, and taken his fill of its pleasures; and 
then He weighs in the balance one against the 
other, what he has gained and what he has lost, 
and the former flies up at once and kicks the 
beam, for it is “altogether lighter than vanity 
itself.” The same truth is enforced under another 
figure. There are many things which may be 
recovered by ransom or won back by exchange, 
but eternal life, once forfeited, is past recovery ; 
at least no corruptible things, such as silver and 
gold, neither “thousands of rams nor ten thousands 
of rivers of oil,” can effect a redemption or offer 
the least compensation, for “it costs more to 
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redeem their souls, so that he must let that alone 
for ever.” 

His last argument is an appeal to the recompence 
and requital at the Final Judgment. S. Mark 
records His reference to the latter alone. It is a 
call to those who heard Him to break with the 
spirit of that sinful and adulterous generation, 
branded with unfaithfulness to their rightful Lord, 
and not to be ashamed to confess Him openly; for 
if every man is to be rewarded according to his 
works, then to be ashamed of Christ before men 
entailed the fearful requital of being put to shame 
by Him in the presence of the angels. 

it was all perhaps a gloomy outlook, but it was 
broken by gleams of bright anticipation if only they 
would have seen them. True, He was destined to 
die ; suffering, humiliation, and shame awaited Him; 
but this was not the end, for He spoke also of the 
resurrection and of His return “in the glory of His 
Father.” 

And yet once more He promised that some 
of them would live to see in this life a fore- 
taste of- the glory that should follow. Yet forty 
years and Jerusalem would be destroyed. All the 
present opposition would be crushed, and men 
should see in the judgment about to fall upon the - 
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Jews a type and assurance of that which would be 
consummated at the end of the world; and not only 
so, but it would be followed by the establishment of 
His visible and spiritual kingdom upon earth. The 
Church was destined to rise out of the ashes of the 
Temple. Their eyes were to be delighted with a 
yet nearer vision and manifestation of Divine glory, 
so soon to be vouchsafed to the inner circle of the 
Twelve, and it could hardly have been absent from 
His thoughts while He spake; but. the intimation 
that all would not survive to witness the coming of 
His kingdom with power is the clearest proof that 
He looked beyond the Transfiguration.® 


NOTES. 


1 Holman Hunt. 


2 dvaocxwdvdredw, not elsewhere used, is regarded by lexi- 
cographers as equivalent to dvackodomlfew and dvacraupoby. 
Cf. Herod. ix. 78. 


8 Syria was made a Roman province after the conquest of 
Pompey, B.C. 64, and Judea was united with it a.p, 6. 


4 ¢nuidw is a forensic term, to mulct, to amerce, to fine. The 
Authorised Version, by rendering it here ‘‘lose,” and in the 
parallel passage in 8, Luke, “be cast away,” has missed all that 
the word implies. 
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5 The assurance would be weak indeed if it referred to an 
event about to happen six days after. Yet this interpreta- 
tion has satisfied not a few of the Fathers and others—Origen, 
SS. Hilary, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Theo- 
phylact. 
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